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Preface: With Benjamin Franklin and other promising youth 
looking to him for intellectual guidance, James Logan 
determined to demolish the very ideological foundations 
of British liberalism, by writing his own American 
refutation of Thomas Hobbes, "taking this for my 
foundation against Hobbes, than Man was primarily in his 
Nature formed for Society." Logan started his book in 
1735, and circulated handwritten copies among his friends 
in Philadelphia and correspondents in England. Logan's 
400-page manuscript, including several drafts of each of 
its six chapters, was considered lost for more than 200 
years, until a copy was discovered in the early 1970s 
under some cartons stored in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, where it still lies, unpublished 


Important Note: This is an unfinished transcription of 
the manuscript so far. Even in an unfinished state, we 
thought that it was important enough to be, at least 
available, for reading by the general public. Some parts 
of the documents scanned didn't turn out very clearly, or 
were cut off, or the smallness of Logans writings 
(especially footnotes) made it unreadable as scanned, and 
will have to be painstakingly gone over by Phil since he 
has copies of the original. What you are going to read 
though, is everything James Logan wrote, in his 
investigation for the book, notes and all, exactly as 
shown on the pages. In the interest of accuracy, in order 
to read Logans writings in Greek with the accents and 
breathing marks that he included, you will need to 
download from the internet (it's a free download), the 
GreekFP font and install it in the fonts directory of 
your computer. As far as I can tell, this will only work 
with Microsoft Word, not OpenOffice or Wordperfect which 
for some reason, disable that feature. Enjoy. 


James Logan 
Of the Duties of Man, 
Chapter 1 


as they may be deduced from Nature 


It must to every thinking person be a Melancholy 
Consideration, that after two or three thousand years 
that Knowledge and Learning as the book Extant shows us, 
have been Cultivating by men of Study. They have not yet 
been able to agree on any sure Principle, on which They 
might with certainty found the Duties of Life, & from 
thence infer and clearly deduce the obligation on Mankind 
to practise them. The cause of which nevertheless will 
probably be found, their failing to carry their Inquiries 
deep enough into nature, in Searching and descovering 
what are the Laws originally impressed on Man in his 
formation which by their inherent force he is impelled to 
obey; and what are the clear and plain dictates of Reason 
in union with those Laws. For Man consisting of an 
organized and animated Body, and a Mind induced with the 
Powers of Reason; in the first of which, the better 
adapted to the purposes of the other, he differs no more 
from those of other animals even on Anatomical Inquiries, 
than they do one from another; But in the other his 
Supereminency above all the irrational of every other 
part of the known Creation consistes. It is certainly 
Strange that on the Improvement of this Superiour part, 
by which alone he claims an affinity with Heaven, ther 

have been no Surer foundations laid, Nor the whole of 
man, as a Compound of the Rational with the Irrational, 
has, as it ought, been daily considered together. Without 
which notwithstanding, it cannot be reasonably expected, 


that the Subject should ever be fully penetrated and 
justly understood: or till then, that such Deductions 
should be drawn, as must universally carry a clear 


conviction with them on the sense, and understanding of 
all mankind. 

It will 

That It is 


Be, to ACT, 


(tis presumed) be universally allowed, 
impossible for any Production of Nature to 

or to BE SENSIBLe to, any thing, or to 
Superinduce any new Powers: for which Nature has not 
furnish'd adequate abilities. By Nature here is meant 
the Energetic Powers implanted in the 


several parts of the Creation, by its Omnipotent Author, 
for supporting and continuing them in the order by 
himself established, & in his Laws at first impressed on 
them. And therefore Nature in this sense Signifies the 


same as its divine Author; tho otherwise the word is used 
to signify that order and those Laws so established. 


But that this fundamental Princible may be the more 
effectually fixed in the readers minds, & make the deeper 
impression; It may be improper, to begin with a 
Representation from a subject very Familiar & 
intelligible, but so direct to the grand purpose of these 
sheets, that it will be found (tis presumed) no 
unsuitable introduction. Let us then suppose a large 
quantity of eggs, from a great variety of Animals all 
duly impregnated, to be said in view before us. Those, 
tho' different in colour & size, would be all found 
nearly to agree in figure & shape, that is, to be 
generally roundish & smooth, & all of them, without 
exception, to be so many lifeless lumps of matter, 
consisting if they were to be further Examined, of only 
two homogeneous Liquids at most, and some of them but of 
one, with shapeless Cicatriculafall together 
inclosed within a thin shell, or tough pellicle Now as it 
is well known, that divers species of Animals, as 
Ostriches, Tortoises, etc. are produced into life from 
eggs by the sole heat of the sun, And we know by 
experience, that divers of other kinds, which: in a 
common way owe their lives to the incubation of their 
Dam, or any other such Animal. Let us further suppose, 
that of every distinct kind of these Eggs, two or more of 
each sort were by a suitable care and management, without 
any such help, not only brought to exclusion, but 
acturally so reared, till they attained their just size & 
perfection, that their Dams were in when they Laid those 
eggs that produced them. W should then behold a 
transformation, that were it not familiar to us, might be 
justly accounted astonishing: that a heap of lifeless 
eggs, which some few months since shewd not the least 
resemblance of any animal, not from either their 
exteriour or interiour appearance, the least indication 
of a Capacity of becoming such solely by the operation of 
a proper warmth, & the energetic powers of Nature, 
converted, without any concurrence or consciousness of 
their own, into a large variety of Animals;as Eagles, 
Crocodiles, Swans, Tortoises, Poultrey, Snakes, Peacocks, 
Turkeys, Guanaes, Doves, Partridges, Linnets, 
Nightingles, etc: All perfect in their kind, and each 
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furnished with peculiar & distinguishing Instincts, by 
the force of which alone when left to their Liberty, 
they would repair to the several scenes, for which they 
were respectively fitted: As to the open fields, Woods, 
Mountains Waters Marshes or Caverns of the earth; and 
those of the Domestic kind would chose still to continue 
about houses; those of the Social would resort together; 
the rapacious would severally part; and each species 
would apply themselves to seek their proper food, 
refrectively fitted to their Organs of disgestion: But 
all would at the proper season associate with the other 
sex, & proceed to the great work of Generation, the 
grand Plot of Nature to perpetuat ach species. And in 
Order to this, the females being impreganted while their 
eggs were forming & enlarging to their full growth into 
furnish out the intire bodies of their succeeding brood; 
yet without the least knowledge or consciousness of the 
process in theselves, would some Singly, others with the 
assistance of the Males, previously associating with 
each other for that purpose, provide proper Depositories 
for those eggs, by forming nests in the most covert and 
sucure places; some of them more simple, tho' sufficient 
for their purpose, but others with what we should call 
the most {exquisite} art and skill; & the most ingenious 
hand, with the same Materials, would attempt in vain: 
each several species in a severally different form; for 
which, tho' according to our supposition of their having 
all been produced the last season, they could not 
possibly have any exemplar; yet each of them most 
strictly observing the same Methods & rules, in relation 
to place & situation, as whether on the ground, bushes, 
loftier trees, Clefts of Clocks, Caverns in the ground, 
etc. & of the fame or like Materials, & exactly of the 
like fashion, that others of the same kind have been at 
any time known to observe, since the foundation of the 
world. And tho' this representation taken from a view of 
eggs, in all appearance absolutely lifeless in 
themselves, may serve more strongly to impress a just 
sense of the powers of Nature; We may assure ourselves, 
eh: cas is xactly the same universally, in all the 
several kinds of viviparous Animals; Each kind acts 
perfectly agreeable to th respectiv powers & 
impressions of nature; Some with greater Variety of 
instincts, which they can variously exert, in proportion 
to the fineness of their Constituent parts; from whence 
some of th sam species ar found more docile & 


tractable than others, and in these varieties, a 
speculative Mind may be furnish'd with an inexhaustible 
fund of entertainment & Delight, while it Contemplates 
the exquisite skill shewn in these several operations, 
for which each species was primarily & particularly 
fitted; while in all other points, for which they are not 
furnished with a proper sense and peculiar 
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Abilities, they are found as incapable as a Watch is to 
strike the hour, which is not furnished with the Wheels & 
motions for it; that is as the lifeless stocks and stones 


From such speculations as these, the most 
unthinking of Mankind may be awakend to reflect, & 
consider their own abiltities: that they give none of 
these to themselves, but as w ar generated, born, 
nourished, grow & discharge all the several functions of 
Life, solely by the Powers of Nature implanted in us; So 
from the same Powers it is, that we can either Love, 
Hate, rejoice or grieve, be angry, hope, or fear, etc. of 
none of which we could be capable, without receiving the 
faculty or disposition for { he z } from Nature: nor 
cou'd we without this, be sensible to, or exert any 
passion, affection, or natural Inclination what forever 
for tho' it is said some of these, or some others like 
these, are the operations of the rational Soul or Mind, 
as others are of the body; yet as with this, we could not 
walk; work, See, hear, or taste without feet, hands, an 
Eyes, ear or palate, and so in others, no more could any 
of our inward operations be performed, or affections 
display'd unless the proper powers for them, were truly 
implanted in us. We may regulate, and some times with 
application, raise them by volition but cannot make any 
one of them for ourselves, but what virtually and truly, 
had its roots in us before. 


We may observe further, that, as every distinct 
species of Animals, that ever was truly known to be in 
the world does to this day Subsist in it, at least we 
have no Sufficient reason to believe the Contrary, and 
each of these has the same parts & Instincts; as each of 
the winged kind, as far as can be discovered, build their 
nests with the same or like materials, and in the same 


manner, they ever did, since their first existence. So 
also all the several Natural Powers and faculties of 
whatsoever did, that ever were in our own species; tho' 
in very different degrees in Individuals; subsist still 
the same: and notwithstanding all the varieties of Modes 
& Pursuits, & of Habits contrated from these; Yet th 
Root of all is unchangeably still the same, without 
variation. 


This, as it will be found in itself, 
incontestable, being laid down as a Principle; it will 
appear (tis hoped) equally evident, that Man was formed 
for Society & Benevolence; and therefor that He, who in 
the last age got himself a Name by denying this, and 
asserting the state of Nature to be a state of War; was 
as defective in his Philosophy, tho' there believed by 
numbers to have searched into humane Nature, deeper and 
more Successfully, than any who had gone before him; as 
he was proved by 
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demonstration to be in the Mathematics; to which also he 
made the highest pretences. And the proofs for what is 
here advanced are these. 


Man, as was observed before; differs not more in 

his body from other Animals, than these do one from 
another: but no one Species of them, differs from the 
other, but in such parts, qualities or dispositions, as 
were peculiar by adapted, (tho' all their distinctions 
in these are not fully known to us) to the ends for 
which they were severally form'd In general they and We 
have the sam xternal senses, the like Wants, huger & 
thirst, digestion & eguestion, the like Muscular motion, 
proponsity to propagate our kinds, etc. & all the 
particulars wherein we differ from them, must in like 
manner have been intended by the great Author of our 
being, for a peculiar and proper to us alone, who are so 
distinguished. 
And some of these selected in this place for the 
purpose, are such as follow: which 'tis desired may be 
confided, not each singly by it self only, but the whole 
taken together. 


The Males of no other kind are ever known to be 
sensible to, or touched with the Passion, we call falling 
or being in love, with one particular alone & to court 
one preferibly to all others. The birds choose their 
Mates at the Season the whole breed are influenced to 
carry on the affair of genereation because in those that 
build Nests with any Contrivance, (and perhaps this will 
be found in no others, for the Writer never observed it 
in those, whose Chicks follow the Dam presently after 
exclusion) the mutual help of both sexes is necessary 
there. Not only to relieve each other alternately in 
sitting, for these sicken not as the others do, but more 
especially to provide & bring to their young ones, while 
wholly confined to the nests, sufficient food, which 
might prove too heavy a task for the dam alone. But then 
it is not known, that after the young are fully fledged, 
or can sufficiantly provide for themselves, the same Pair 
keep longer together it is affirmed otherwise, 'tis true, 
of the Dove kind, & especially of the Turtles but then it 
will appear, they intirely fail in another great point, 
viz in regarding their young, after they are thus enabled 
without which, this no way contributes to Society, nor 
reaches any further than to make one Couple. But man, 
frequently without any Determination of his Judgment, & 
not seldom against it, till master'd by his passion, is 
Sway'd by such an Ardency of himself by an Act of his 
Will, or by the strongest Resolution. And the End of such 
a Limitation in choice, we shall see anon. 


As this is perfectly Natural on the mal side, 
amongst those who are 
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educated in their Native innocence, & also frequently 
seen in others so in the softer sex, a Natural Coyness 
appears; which tho' some Wits are pleased to ridicule & 
xpose, under the Name of affectation yet the greatest, 
have been fully sensible it has a much deeper foundation: 
As the most excellent Milton, where he makes Adam relate 


Eve's behaviour on his first address to _ her, has 
beautifully expressed it in these affecting Lines, 

She heard me thus & tho' divinely bright Not 
obvious, not obtrusive, but retored, 

Yet Innocence and Virgin Modesty. The more 


desirable Or to say all 


Her virtue & the consciece of her worth Nature 
herself, tho' pure of sinful thought 
That would be woo'd & not unsought be won Wrought 
in her so, that seeing me the turn'd 
I 

followed 

Or as Dryden makes herself answer 

Somewhat forbids me, which I cannot 
name 

for ignorant of guill I fear not 
shame: 

But some restraining thought, I know 
not why 

Tells me you long should beg, I long 
deny 
And as it is well known from Experience, that affection 


is by this means heightned on the side of the Applicant; 
and by it there is time allowed to the beloved object to 
conceive & kindle the same on hers. It is a manifest 
Indication, that this special Provision in humane kind 
alone, was made by nature, for strengthning & riveting 
that Tie, which is of such vast importance in what is to 
follow. And thus it is ever found, where Nature in its 
innocence is pursued; as on the Contrary, where 
Looseness & Debauchery, in rebellion against Nature, 
have prevail'd; her most sacred Laws are not. only 
perverted, but even inverted. 

The next Argument relating to the Conjugal state 
when entred into, 'tis thought proper to express in 
these lines; such as on this occasion, the Writer could 
put together, 

Rarior Aspirat reliquis Animantibus, Uni 
At constans homini famulatur mater amorum: 
Cynthia Signiferum quotiesque perambulat 


orbem 


Alma parat Enidice focundans Arva Sorori 

The first thought in which, is brought by Socrates in 
his discourse with Aristodemus, an Atheist,in Xenophon; 
for an Argument to prove divine Providence, in its 
peculiar regard & favour to Man, above all other 
Creatures *who tho' they have only their stated times 
for it, we see fail not of sufficiently 

*ToV dev kz& taVz tgn aVfrodisivwn lédona~z, toi~z mznVv 
allloivz xwvoiz (qegVz) dg~nai, perigzavyanaz tg~ e!Zgvz 
crdnon h&min dev siweKw~z mevcri ghvrwz tau?Zali 
parevcein Xenoph. Memorab. Socrat Ll, of which E 
Bysshe he has in his version given th sens thus, to 


prove that the Gods take care even of our Pleasures, they 
have determined no season for y loves of Man, who may at 
any time even to their extream old age, enjoy a pleasure, 
which beasts taste not of, except in a certain season of 
the years 


propagating their kinds. And the end of its’ being 
otherwise dealt to man, most manifestly is, that there 
shou'd be a constant Fund for mutual Delight, and th 


Band of society, mutual Benevolence, thereby, takes the 
deepest Root. 

The females of other kinds generally breed & bear, 
if they have the opportunity, during their whole Lives, 
or till they are to enfeebled with age as to be rendred 
unable to discharge the other functions, necessary for 
their support; But Women, tho' otherwise strong & 
vigorous, become utterly incapable of it, at least 
twenty years befor they reach the natural period of 
Life; that by this means, they may have full time to 


tender Endearments, to soften cares, & strengthen the 
bands of affection, that are to continue for Life, to 
carry on the business of providing for, and regulating 
their families; and that they should by their own 
Conduct, set before the rest an example of Tenderness & 
reciprocal Love in themselves, whom the others are 
constantly to honour & obey. This also shews how vilely & 
unnaturally, those prostitute themselves, & pervert the 
wise and kind end of Providence, who misapply this 
Indulgence to extraneous Embraces. The other part of 
these Lines, hint at the emmenial Provision, made in the 
absence of Pregnancy & Lactation, for Prolification. 

Other Animals generally, tho' their affection to 
their young, is at first so strong, that they will freely 
venture their own lives in their defence, are not seen to 
regard them, or even know them, more than the others of 
their kind with {noh} they are wont to feed, longer than 
till these can provide for themselves; which is commonly 
before the Dams bring forth again, after which the 
succeeding issue for the time engrosses their whole care. 
But with us, the Parents affection, after repeated 
partusition,continues still the same as before, & the 
same Tenderness & Concern endures to extreamest old age. 
The Children also, vastly different from the case of all 


other Animals, continue many years unfurnish'd with 
either strength or skill to provide for themselves, §& 
therefore still depending on their Parents care. 'Tis 


remarkable also that the breast, differently from most 
other Creatures, are placed between th Arms, that the 
Mother while her Child is sucking, may have its face 
directly in her view, and embrace it; and that with her 
fondness, that of the Child also may grow and =be 
increased; by all which means the family is kept more 
closely together in Unity Duty & affection, & the only 


raise their youngest & last issue, to a proper age to 
provide for themselves, & enter into the like 
ngagements, in families of their own. And to convince 
ah 


us, how extensive and unlimited this Benevolence was 
design'd by Nature, we see, that after the whol Issu 

are raised, & all rendred so capable of taking care of 
themselves, that they no longer want their Parents Aid; 
yet the like affection is continued and extended also to 
their Grand-Children, in a degree not much inferior to 
their first, with which they were animated for those of 
their own production, Brothers & sisters also, not only 
(as we shall see below) love each other, but they are 
likewise sensible of a tender concern and affection for 
each other's Issue. 

But tho' in considering a family, thus founded by 
the Laws & Provision of Nature (regarding Mankind only) 
It was necessary to begin with adult persons; Yet before 
we proceed further, it may be proper to inquire, what 
Affections or Passions, manifestly appear to have been 
implanted in Infants or Children, befor they ar 
capable of Reflection or at least of making any free use 
of Reason, exclusive of those effects of bodily Pain or 
Pleasure, Fear grief, Joy, which seem incident to all 
Animals, tho' they cannot, to our sense, all express 
them. And the first and principal of these, we shall 
find to be self-Love, a word that may be thought to 
carry a very disadvantageous sound in some peoples Ears; 
yet which in the thing it self, is so highly consistent 
with the same divine Wisdom, by which any other 
excellency was formed, that it must by those who 
{consider} it be confessed absolutely necessary, and 
that a Creature without it, must have been exceadingly 
imperfect & defective and in the present Order of things 


could not have Subsisted. And the first Instances of 
this, that display themselves in Children, are seen in 
their desire of getting to themselves, whatever pleases 
them, that is, whatever in their Eye appears to be good: 
and next in the {measure} they then, as soon as they can 
understand it, in being praised, or in any thing that 
shall make them fine in their own eyes, & agreeable to 
those of others. Now these two Dispositions or 
affections, when afterwards duly limited, & regulated by 
reason, must be acknowledged to be of the highest 
importance in Life: as the first contributes directly, to 
their immediate Support, wch doubtless was the primary 
Intention in implanting it, And by the other, they are 
naturally incited to improve themselves, acquire worth, 
and render themselves valuable in the eyes of others; 
Dispositions, that must own'd for their use & excellency, 
when they ar duly considered, to be of the utmost 
Consequence as well to the well being as the very Being 
of every sensible production of Nature Yet thes very 
Dispositions, tho' 


intended for such noble purposes, which they as greatly 
answer when duly govern'd, when let loose, and not 
directed by the Power of Reason degenerate into the most 
pernicious of all others, Avarice, Pride & ambition, the 
grand Sources of most of the Miseries & Calamities of 
human kind, But this being a Subject more proper for 
another place, we shall defer taking further notice of it 
here. The next two passions, of which Children give very 
early & plain indications, are Anger & love; nor is it 
easie to determine which of the two ought to be first 
named, Anger is implanted in all the animal kind, as 
necessary to avert or prevent Injuries, & consequently to 
the Safety & Well-being of the Individual a like passion 
with Love, is also seen in the other Creaturs, yet seldom 
of any long duration, but inhumane breasts, it was 
design'd to have the most exalted Empire, and were it 
duly nurter'd, & not check'd by other prevailing 
passions, it would exert it self to a degree, that would 
Sweeten every other affection render Life truly a 
Blessing and raise mankind to the perfection first 
intended for him in his formation, This appears early & 
strong in Children;* not only to their Parents, or those 


that nurse them or are their benefactors; towards whom 
they first & most evidently express it, which shews also 
the Principle of Gratitude is as Natural as that of 
Love; but it is further remarkable, that infants, even 
within their first year, will on the first view Shew 
themselves affected with the Sight of another Infant 
like themselves, more than with any other object, and as 
soon as they can walk & play, will be more delighted 
with the Company of Such others, tho' never Seen befor 

by them; than almost any play-thing they can _ be 
entertain'd with. This also is observable, that if they 
see any person they know, or any Such little Stranger 
Suffer or griee tho' they were but just before angry 
with them, Compassion will immediately, arise, & Shew it 
Self in tears or Cries; nothing being more common in 
young children, before they are hardned by the 
contentions & little quarrels, that arise, when many of 
them, as at Schools, promiscuously meet together, than 
when one of them is chastized or Suffers, to See the 
others deeply Sympathize with the Sufferer: insomuch 
that it is frequently found necessary, to give 
Correction to one, out of the presence of others. 

It is however proper by the way, to make this 
observation, That as in Forests, Orchards, or other 
Plantations, that have a Suitable Soil and 

*ITdemque de insantibus dicendum, in quibus ante omnom 
disciplinam oftendit Le ad 
bene alus faciendum propensio quodam, prudenter a 
Plutarcho oblervata: Sicut & in ca 
otate misericordial Sponte pro_umpt. Grotius de S B 
et P. Proley. 7 


Exposure, the Trees generally grow with an upright Stem, 
beautifully expanding their branches, & fruitful in 
their kind; whil Som others prove crooked knotty, 
unthriving, & perhaps barren. And amongst Animals, some 
are not only less Strong, or Swift, but some also less 
tractable, or in a word more ill natur'd than others of 
th sam Species; So in mankind, who have a greater 
Diversity of faculties than any other Species of 
vegetables or Animals, there are found some much more 
defective in particular abilities, Qualities or 
Dispositions, than others; for as some have a weak 


sight, are dull of hearing, have very little of a palate, 
can scarcely Smell, or are frigid; others bring bodily 
vicious humours with them into the world, that give them 
a Sickly & crazy constitution during their whole Lives; 
as Some again have no Taste to the beauties of Painting, 
Sculpture or Poetrey, & some no Ear to harmony or Music. 
In like manner, it is we find, with these Natural 
Dispositions; for some we s appear to a great degree 
insenbible, to all the tender emotions & Sentiments of 
Love and Compassion, & all the kind affections that 
constitute the Sweets of Life; which at first may be 
owing to some unhappy defect in their nature, but 
afterwards from contracted habits, they becom 


It may however be alledged, that other Creatures 
when perfect of their kinds, & left to themselves, never 
fail, unless some unsurmountable Impediments interpose, 
of pursuing their Several Instincts; Yet mankind, we see 
too frequently, act from other Principles so very 
different from these kind affections, that some have 
been found guilty of the greatest Barbarities, even 
towards those to whom they Stand in the nearest & 
dearest relation. But this arises from the perverse us 
they make of that Free will, to which, on their being 
endowed with that noble & greater Gift, the Powers of 
Reason, from which alone our Species derives all its 


exceedingly Strengthned in the opposite vices. And when 
Such Dispositions or Habits are found, in conjunction 
with Strong abilities of the Brain, or other outward 
Advantages, they become the Plagues & Enemies of Mankind; 
as in one way Tyrants, Conquerors, Pirates, Robbers, 
Sharpers etc. in another, Writers to poison the 
Principales, & Sap the foundation of all Order, and of 
every notion that can render life truly worthy Living. 
But as in Considering any Species, ither vegetable or 
Animal, we take its Characteristics from what generally 
appears in the whole compostition to have been intended 
by nature; So we ought in our own, leaving Such unhappy 
Defects to the proper application of those concern'd in 
them; And then We may collect, & shall find it 
irrefragably proved, from the preceeding Articles, That 
Nature has peculiarly proveded these determinate Laws for 
Man; That Families should commence and be continued by 
the Strongest Ties of affection, in Conjugal, Parental, 
Filial & Fraternal Love. And that on the first discovery 
of our Passions, together with that Love which every 
individual must necessarily bear to it Self for its own 


preservation; this affection also discovers it Self, (in 
a competent deg.) more generally to other like objects & 
to benefactors. Lov therefore, Gratitude, and 


Compassion, we find, are truly founded in our Natures, 
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and clearly manifested to be inherent in our Compsitions, 
as any Instinct can be discovered in any Animals 
whatsoever 


xcellency & Superiority, it appears absolutely 
necessary they should be left; for otherwise they could 
not be accountable, could have no Merit, nor become the 
proper objects of either Rewards or Punishmts. It 
suffices, that by Nature they are furnished with those 
Affections, Silently to point out, or at least incline 
them to their Duty and render the discharge of it easie 
& truly delightful; And that the Powers of Reason, if 
duly exercised & applied, are sufficiently able to check 
& curb every exorbitancy, of the Passions, when not at 
first indulged. For thus & by these means only, Man 
becomes a rational, & consequently an accountable 
Creature. But to proceed. 

These kind affections, So far as we have hitherto 
seen them, as they arise so they ar xercised within 
the limits of one family Let us now see how far further 
they are to b xtended. 

The Brothers & Sisters descending from the same 
Parents, & being equally the objects fo their tenderest 
Care; from thence, & from their being educated together, 
generally conceive a strong mutual affection for each 
other. As we see when any one of them lives single, toa 
State that renders it proper for them to dispose of what 
they have by Will, they generally prefer those in that 
relation: So were there not some strong impediment in 
the way, it might from the appearances of things, be 
rationally concluded, they should from _ the same 
affection they are already possessed of, make choice of 
one in that relation preferibly to all others, to 
cohabit with for life. Yet Nature we see, has taken care 
to order it vastly otherwise; & over all that affection, 
has implanted an abhorrence and utter Reluctany, to the 
thought of entring into the conjugal Union under that 
relation, without which reluctancy it would be thought 


they should unavoidably be led to make the Objects of 
their first Love the same 
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for their Embraces. But instead of this, we find those 
affections, mentioned in the first Articles, run not only 
out of the family, but frequently to Strangers, & 
sometimes to persons never known or seen before: tow whom 
a Stronger affection commonly arises, & more imperious, 
than all the others together, And herein the most 
barbarous Nations, as the American Indians, & African 
Negroes, exactly agree. Now unless this were a law to 
Man, as it truly is to Man alone, for other Animals make 
no distinction between Dams, their own issue Sisters or 
others;* it could never, in all ages & in all Countries, 
as well those who have no other Laws than their common 
Sense, from the Dictates of Nature, as others who pretend 
to more, have so universally prevailed. Tis true, & it 
well undoubtedly be objected, that in some Nations, as 


*Some instances have been given in exception to this, 
particularly two mention'd by Aristotle Hist. Animatium 
L9.c46 and from him by others, of a Camel & a Soythian 
horse, the first of which was Said to have killed his 
keeper, and the other himself, by taking a precipice on 
discovering they had ben betray'd to Serve their own 
Dams designedly cover'd for that purpose, Piny also 
L8.c42 gives the like of another Mare in Italy, varro de 
RR 2 cap 7 reports the same, but, put it is incredibile 
but now far these Stories are to be depended on is very 
doubtful from common observation. 'tis certain Brutes 
generally appear to be under no manner of restraint of 
the kind but yet as Ovid Meb L10 expresses it 
Coeunt anitnalia nullo 
Catera dilectu nec habetur 


turpe juvenca 


Ferre Patrom tergon fib 
equs Sua filia conjuve. 

Luasque creavot Pvt 
pecudes; caper: ipsaque cujus 

Semine concepta st, x 


illo concipit ales. 


Persia, Egypt, etc. not only Brothers & Sisters wer 

known to intermarry, but wen Parents & their own 
Children; as in that of the lascivious Poet+ Nammagus ex 
matre et gnato gignatur {opwer}, often quoted on this 
occasion. That all manner of Trespasses & possible 
violations of Nature; have not only been frequently 
practised, but Studiously improved, is unquestionable. 
And no where more than in those Nations called civilized, 
where the way was opened for them, by aspiring to 
Dominion Affecting of Pomp & Magnificence, Luxury in 
Cloathing Feastings etc. when Simple Nature became 
Scorned, as to mean to give Laws to its own Productions; 
& those who could deprave her most, by new invented Arts, 
to refine or more properly Speaking, to vitiate her 
pleasures, were the highest rewarded. This in the same 
Countreys, obtained the practice of Castration & from 
thence being Served with Eunuchs, Mewing up of women, 
Murdering of Brothers, Tyrannical Govmt, all of them 
directly contrary to Nature, as well as the others etc. 
Bardesanes, actyrian Author quoted by Eusebius, Prap. 
Evang L6.cl0, Says the Persions had a Law to allow of 
Such Marriages, and if that were true, as but few things 
of this kind are much to be depended on, 'tis a plain 
Proof. 


+Catullus Epigr. 87 in Gellium 
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Since nothing is more natural than marriage, & therefor 
a Law for it could be no more necessary, than to make 
one to allow people to eat and drink: 'tis a Proof I 
say, they were conscious, Such Marriages were unnatural, 
& therefore wanted a Law to render them excusable. But 
no violations of this kind can be of any force in the 
Argum & before us; where the Question Solely is, what 
ar the pur & genuin Dictates of Nature, from her 
implanted Laws, when not contravened or corrupted, and 
not how they have been violated & perverted. And then it 
will from the preceeding observations evidently appear, 
that a provision has been as carefully made by Nature in 
our formation, to direct our inclinations to conjugal 
Union, beyond, and clear of all th meager Ties of 
blood, that conciliated affection before; as first to 
implant in us these very Inclinations. And the great End 
& Design of this most evidently is, that those kind 
affections, which are the true & Natural foundation of 
Society should not be confined to the Limits of one 
family, or within the narrow compass of those Ties of 


consanquinity; but should be directed to Stangers or new 
objects, that more families should be united in 
affection; And that Love which is not limited, as we have 
Seen in its first appearances in Children of those of the 
same family only, if others are prsented, should by these 
engagements of affinity be still mor xtensively 
propagated and from hence we may rationally conclude, it 
was the Intention of Nature by all these Several 
Instances of Inclinations & affections implanted in us, 
that Benevolence Should be universally diffused, and take 
in our whole Species tho' not all in equal degrees, wher 

ever Situate, when ther is no opposition of contrary 
qualities to obstruct its influence & operation. As the 
force of the Suns Rays, the Sole invigorating Spring of 
all Life & Motion within his System, is undoubtedly the 
greatest at the least distance from their fountain, & 
gradually lessen according to some certain proportion 
being greater on Mercury than on us, on us than on 
Saturn, & more on him than on the other Planets beyond 
him, if such there be which considering the immense 
distance of the fixed Stars is not unreasonable to 
Suppose. Yet those Rays are every where, with that 
diminished force, Sufficiently capable of producing all 
the enlivening or invigorating effects, requisite to the 
texture of those bodies placed in Such a Situation, & can 
never change their Nature, So as to become what we call 
cold; as w iS) th remotest fixt Star, that can be 
discovered by a telescope, fails not to extend its 
luminous rays to us, without ye 
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intermediation of which it must be impossible for us to 
have any sense of them, or know they were ther No more 
can these kind Affections ever lose their Nature, & 
become their Contraries; tho' they may, as a Smaller heat 
is overcome by a greater Cold, be overwhelmed & obliged 
to yield to their oposite rising Passions, & to Carry on 
the same comparison, As we find the same Rays tho' the 
primary cause of all Heat to us, (unless according to the 
Notion lately renewed by some* Fire here in our Earth be 
a distinct Body & Element of itself) have comparatively 
but little efficacy wher they meet not with proper 
matter to cooperate with them, by reverberation 6& 
reflection, So that one of our bodies, if carried in an 


Instant at only half the distance of our Moon from us, 
Supposing no other inconveniency to arise from the 
shinness of the Ather etc. would probably expire with 
cold or which would be the same to us for want of 
sufficient heat: yet where they strike perpendicularly 
or nearly so on the Earth, they becom xcessively 
S 
n 
S 
Ww 


trong.+ So this Love or Benevolence, tho' in its own 
atur EA same, when universally diffused to all the 
pecies, exerts its self more weakly; but then it meets 
th Suitable Objects, it is not Seldom found to glow up 
into a fervent passion, & establishes friendships, 
united sometimes by as strong and endearing Ties, as any 
of those that are founded on any other natural Relation. 

These are the observations the Writer has made on 
Society & Benevolence as founded in Nature, which he had 
never happen'd to meet with thus applied in Authors who 
have wrote on these subjects: and of what force they 
are, every Reader will determine in his own Judgment for 
himself. But besides these there are some others, which 
have frequently been applied, & are of very great weight 
Such as these that follow. 

Mankind is the only only Species, to whom the gift 
of Speech has been indulged. Some have believed that 
many kinds of Brutes & especially the 

*Boerhave in his Chymistry. +That the different 
degrees of Heat and Cold in the Several Climates of the 
earth are prinicipally owing to the Suns Rayes falling 
more directly or obliquely on its Surface, is generally 
known and that this can be owing to nothing but 
reiterated reverberations between th arth & the 
atmosphere is evedent from the vast difference of heat 
between the Rayes reflected from large Caustics into a 
focus early in a fair frosty morning and the same when 
thus reflected in June or July a little afternoon, for 
in both cases they have one reflection exactly the same 
but wth this further difference, yet in Winter their 
fountain the Sun, is now generally allowed to be nearer 
us, by at least a Million of Miles, & yet his Rayes have 
then the least force. 
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feather'd have each a peculiar language of their own, 
which they mutually understand; and some have been so 
vain as to assert there have also been men, as 


Apollonius Tyanous, who understood them. That some of 
them have vocal Signals by which they can call or give 
Notices to each other, is not to be doubted, but to 
imagine they have any Such thing as can properly be 
called Speech, is in the highest degr absurd. J Lock 
Seems to have been of opinion, that the perfect 
distinction between Mankind & Brutes, consists in this, 
that the latter are not capable of forming abstracted or 
universal Ideas. But perhaps we may very justly Stop much 
short of this, & fix it in their not being capable of 
reflecting at all on their Ideas receiv'd from Sensible & 
outward objects, for it is not certain that any of them 
have ever been known to perform any thing, neither the 
dancing mares (So called) Dogs, Elephants, Apes or any 
other, but what might be performed without this. And 
without Such a power, they must of consequence be 
uncapable of Speech, however their organs might be (as 
some of them we find by their imitation are well enough 
fitted for this purpose). But the sole use of speech is 
in company is conversation nor could society without vast 
inconveniencies, and very great imperfection, subsist 
without it. The Grant itself therefore of this faculty to 
humane kind alone evidently shews it was designed by 


Nature, that Men by means of this should commune 
together, impart their thoughts, & express their 
Sentiments arising from the affections implanted by 


nature, as well as reason together & agree on measures 
for carrying on, by mutual Aid, the necessary affairs of 
Life, ither relating to themselves or to the Community. 
And that nothing contibutes more to raise mutual 
affection and Goodwill, than such conversation, is _ so 
well known, that where ever two or more persons are seen 
to be frequently conversing together, it is the most 
common inference & conclusion, that there is some degree 
of friendship or Goodwill subsisting between them: As on 
the Contrary it has been noted of old,* and is every 
where observed, that where persons fail to See and 
Converse with each other, a Coolness & distance, as in 
fire parted, takes place, and therefore this Gift of 
Speech, as it directs us to Company & Conversation; So it 
is a most plain Proof that 

*According to the old Greek Proverbial verse pollavVz 
filivaz a*proshgoriva a*pwvlesen. Many friendships 
have been dissolved for want of mutual conversation 
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as Speech was given Solely for the benefits of Society; 
So Mankind, to whom alone it has been granted, were also 
designed for the same. 

But there is further another observation to be 
made on Man, which tho' of no small imprtance to the 
same Argumt, Seems to have been very little regarded, 
which is That no other species of Creatures, as far as 
we know, have any such Muscles in their faces as are 
capable of giving any remarkably distinguishing 
alterations to their Countenances. But in man a 
Provision has been made of these So very largely, that 
there is Scarce one passion can arise in the mind, 
especially if it be at all Sudden, but it may be read as 
clearly in the countenance, as if it were vocally 

xpressed: henc arises th perfection of Art in 
Painters, who in drawing History pieces, express the 
prevailing Sentiments in the fate: hence the skill of 
the Pantomines of old, & of the best Actors at this day: 
And hence the judgment of Men of experience, who in 
transacting affairs, for the truth of things often 
choose to rely more on the Countenance which they 
carefully eye, than on the words that the speaker 
intends should be taken for his meaning. Some other, 
Creatures Shed tears, which are sometimes imputed to 
grief or pain, but Smiles or Laughter have always been 
limited to Man alone, as are also all the other 
delineations or discoveries of the affections in the 
Countenance and of what use these are to Society, none 
can be ignorant. Serenity & Smiles & the Marks of Joy, 
heighten the pleasure of conversation, on 
congratulations & other chearful occasions: as those of 
grief & dejection more endear on Condolence, & whereever 
Sincerity is used, the Countenance of the friend, which 
in it Self alone is chearing, going along with the 
heart, & visibly displaying to the eye the Signals of 
ach tender emotion, adds inexpressible Sweets, & highly 
improves all th other pleasures of friendship in 
Conversation. 

Another convincing Arguments is, that humane 
Infants are of all Creatures born the most helpless: of 
others some can immediately follow the Dam, & the 
weakest, even those that came blind into the Air, can at 
least nuzzle and find the teat: while ours can only 
express their want by Cries, Suck when the nipple is 
given it, & swallow that it receives. & while all other 


Creatures without tasting, know the food Suited to their 
Natures & where to apply for it we have no other guide 
than our Palate, which alone Serves not at all to 
distinguish the healthful from the noxious: But what is 


that feed in herds, will joyn their forces against a 
common Enemy: Yet notwithstanding their Several 
Instincts direct them thus; where they are designed in 
their way for Society; Yet as far as the Writer could 


yet more, to b regarded w ar born & So continu 
altogether 
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destitute of any manner of cloathing for a defence, 
against the inclemency & rigours of the Seasons, & of 
arms against assailants: nor are we, like other animals, 
that are equally unfurnished with these latter, favoured 
either with a necessary Swiftness, or that acuteness of 
some of the senses & vigilance to avoid dangers. Some 
indeed as sheep appear not much better provided for 
defence than our selves; but these, 'tis evident, were 
imediately designed for the use of man, & therefore for 
his Protection. Nor are Mankind only altogether 
unprovided by Nature, with any manner of cloathing; but 
there is further a most remarkable Distinction, that in 
other Creatures the {be renda} in the Sexes Altera Vagina 
velantur, et altera Cauda, could to this Distinction is 
further Superadded, that man alone is sensable to shame 
on this Account, in which all ye most barbarous Nations, 
that have ever been known, who seemed in other respects 
to have a title to Humanity, or the Character of Rational 
have been universally found to agree. Yet all these Wants 
how great soever they may appear, are not only abundantly 
compensated to Man, in his hands and fingers, that can be 
used with so much readiness & dexterity. And _ the 
Supereminency of the abilities of his Mind, that direct 
the use of them for Supplying those Wants, but they 
alsoclearly indicate to him, that he is to live in a 
state, which indispensably requires the Aid of others to 
be mutually lent & applied in that society, in which the 
many Several Motives that have befor been mention'd, 
are irresistibly to engage him. And to proceed yet 
further in the Comparison with other Creatures, we do not 
find that any of them, further than the Dams to their own 
young ever contribute any help to other individuals of 
their Species, Save that such of them as live in a 
society as Bees Ants Beavers etc. joyn in working up 
their common habitation, in which while each forms its 
own Cell, their common Instinct guides them,* Some also 


ver learn, it has not been known that one individual 
will Seek to help or relieve another when in distress, 
but on the Contrary, some, as ye Cow kind, Deer, & 
divers others, when they find one of their company in 
appearance disabled, the others will Join & destroy it. 
But man could not Subsist, or at least not in any Such 
comfortale State, as the Several inclinations with which 
he is furnished 

*and more Beavers will join together in carrying one 
piece of wood to frame their Dam for their common 
Security which are put together with so much art and So 
effectually answer the design of raising ye Water 
that... {the rest cut off} 
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by Nature would lead him to crave, without more help 
than his Parents alone, unassisted by the Labours of 
others, could well procure for him. Which by the mutual 
Aid of more in Society, are amply provided in food 
Cloathing & dwellings: not only so far as they are 
necessary to our Being, but also to our well being, in 
an easie and comfortable Enjoyment of the several 
Bounties extended to us by Nature. And here it may be 
worth a digression to observe that as Man is_ so 
differently from all other Animals, launched into the 
world in perfect Indigence; yet with full natural 
Abilities to Supply his wants. So if we look into the 
Creation about us, we shall find, there appears every 
where to be a most exact provision, Suitably made to 
exercise his Industry, & employ those abilities upon. 
For to what other end were those thick fleeces given to 
the helpless sheep, and some other Animals that yearly 
cast them, when thicker pelts without these Loads, Such 
as those of horses, kine, hounds & Such like, might in 
all appearance have done as well. For what end was the 
despicable Silk-worm form'd, that comes into Life only 
to Swell & fill itself with a clammy Liquid which 
immediately after, it spins out into the softest finest 
threads, wrought into an Oval ball, not for a Dwelling 
to itself, for it continues there no longer, than as if 


it were to allow Man time to take it to his use that is 
about 6 or 8 dayes, in which Space if not taken, it works 
out its own way, and appears furnish'd with wings, but 
such as are only sufficient to Carry its body so far as 
that the male & femaile may meet; on wch they engender 
for one day, and the next she lays some hundreds of her 
eggs, where-ever the happens at the time to be; without 
the least provision for their preservation or future 
exclusion, and there leaving them to the care of man, 
they both die in about 40 days in the whole, from their 
first gaining life and Sufficient strength to _ feed, 
enjoying it no longer than was just sufficient to perform 
this wonderful work for Man, and then leave it to his 
further care. As if by this Process they were to tell 
their feeders, we came into life, & these Scenes, Solely 
to make this provision for you, it is done, we have no 
further business here, it is yours now to make use of it, 
and there we leave a large increase of our eggs, take 
care of them, if you intend to have any more. For what 
end are all those exceeding tough rinds of plants the 
earth produces as flax & Hemp with us, or to what use the 
full Pods 
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of the Softest Cotton: Are not all these with divers 
others most manifestly intended to cloath us. Again, For 
what purpose did the earth furnish Minerals, that we See 
have with Industry been turned into Metals, & from thnce 
all manner of Tools formed to render other Productions 
useful. For what end the forests of lofty trees, many of 
which produce neither fruit nor Seed that Serve for food, 
or any thing more than to continue their own kinds? But 
are not their bodies with the Quarries of all manner of 
stones with divers other materials manifestly pointed out 
for the use of building? And why is the weight of the 
timber of most of those Trees and that of Water so 
propoertioned, as that the first should float in the 
latter, but to render deep Water passable by them, which 
otherwise might exclude one part of Mankind from any 
possibilty of communicating with others? Or why are there 
such large quantities of combustible matter provided, fit 
for firing & Man's use and at th sam time greater 
quantities of other, that resist fire, without the 
intervention of which no fire could be used. And further 


for our Nourishment. Why are all other Animals except 
the Carnivorous, Supplied with natural food from 
vegetable Productions, that can if at all be but very 
little improved for their use, but are generally most 
agreeable both to their Palates and bodies in ye 
Condition Nature produced them? And yet all the several 
Sorts of bread corn as well as other food that are most 
suitable to ours, require some further Management to 
render them truly agreeable, even to Simple Nature. For 
what end was the swelling grape so filled with a 
delicious Juice & produced by so slender a tree, that 
requires both a support and Constant Culture to render 
it fruitful; or why the Olive, tho' also a vegetable, 
replenished in great plenty with another admirable 
Liquor, of so different a Nature, & useful for 
innumerable other purposes? Or why was the little animal 
the Bee possessed with that wondrous skill to prepare 
only from the exterior parts of flowers, that Natural 
and wholesome sweet, its Honey & its fragrant inflamable 
wax, which tho' both seeming to be first intended for 
the Animals use; yet different from most of the other 
insect kinds, which generally lie dead in Winter, are 
laid up in a bundant store, as provided for the use of 
Man when he is pleased to take it. Again. Why are the 
brute Animals, of which a competent number of kinds 
appear naturally fitted for burthen and draught, 
possessed just with so much sense, as to feed themselves 
& perform their 
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labour, & yet not enough to avoid it, which with a 
little addition of more would easily be in their power; 
or why has Nature whose general or fundamental Laws can 
never b luded, left so much room in {h gr} things, 
that are proper for the use of Man, for the improvement 
of her Productions, in Agriculture, Gardning etc. Are 
not all these with infinite more, plain Lessons to 
Mankind, that inmost Significant Language Say to them: 
Naked you are born, it is true, and I have left you 
under many Wants, but to supply them I have given you 
hands, & above all other Creatures understanding to use 
them: Behold the most provision here made for your 
Industry, Join together in that Love & Benevolence that 
I have implanted in you, & by your mutual Aid, and 


united Endeavours, render them truly useful. But Enjoy 
them under a due Sense of Gratitude to your bountiful, 
Donor, your Crator, and Supream Lord of this Universe the 
beautiful and exact Order of which, in all its outward 
parts, you here behold, & how wisely and determinately 
each is made to answer its proper end. This Order you are 
to imitate in what is left in your own Power Your Wills 
and your affections Thus therefore do and be completely 


happy. 
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Chapter 2 
Of the exteriour Senses 


We have seen in the preceeding Chapter, that Man, in his 
formation was design'd for society; which it was thought 
proper in the first place to establish as a foundation, 
and thence to proceed to the Consideration of his Several 
faculties. So far as they can be discovered to have been 
in the Intention of Nature, or more Properly Speaking of 
our Creator in framing him: to inquire for what purposes 
they were given him, to what lengths they can reach, and 
generally how then are to be applied, in order to attain 
that measure of Happiness in Social Life, which appears 
to have been intended for us, and of which we may be 
capable here. 

In Considering Man in this view, tho' the care of 
our bodies is of very great importance to the regular 
exercise of our Animal and rational faculties, the one 
haveing a most strict dependance on the other; yet this 
falling not within the design of these Papers, wherein 
nothing but the mind, & what is immediately Subservient 
to its Operations, is to be considered; yet other part 
must be wholly waved here and the first Subject to be 
inquired into will be the exteriour Senses, Since Solely 
from the Ideas furnish'd by these, W hav th first 
Materials for Thought. From thence we shall be led of 
course to consider ye Application & use of those Ideas 
made by the Intelect working on them; next the affections 
can be discovered in Nature for the distinction between 
Moral Good and Evil. After which we are of course to 
consider our power of choosing, in the Well: and lastly 
from these collectively we may infer and deduce our 
respective duties in Life, as they will arise to view 


from these Several foundations in Nature in our original 
Frame. 

And first of our exteriour Senses. These from all 
the knowledge we have of antiquity, have always been 
limited to the number of five. For as nothing, has been 
meant by them, but the means of conveying to us some 
notices of things without 
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us, it has never yet, appeared that we have, or rather 
it is certain we have not, any other means of receiving 
such notices than by some of these Ways, viz of things 
distant and not touching us; by Sight, from Light to the 
eye, by hearing from sound to the ear, or by smell, from 
effluvia to the Nostrils: or of things touching us; from 
taste to the tongue and Palate, or of other qualities by 
Nerves diffused over the body* Which several kinds of 
Notices, conveyed by so many several Organs fitted for 
that purpose, so far as they raise or convey Ideas to 
the mind are to be the Subject of the present 
Disquisition. 

And as these Ideas, are the primary, or as some 
say the only, Materials of all our knowledge; it may 
rationally be concluded, that it must be of very great 
importance, & highly contribute to the right knowledge 
of our Selves, to have just Notions of these senses, of 
their Abilites & Extant, that from thence we may also 
form more just conceptions of the Powers of our 
Intellectual faculties, which operate on those Ideas; 
for hereby we shall not only be taught in a god measure 
to see ye extent and limits of these faculties, but also 
discover our Ignorance which is Scarce of less moment to 
the just discharge of our duties to be acquainted with 
and convinced of, than it is to gain the knowledge of 
what is attainable by us, by means of those Aids that 
have been dispensed to us; and therefore it may be more 
justifiable to be somewhat Particular in considering 
these Organs, on which our Knowledge has so intimate a 
dependance. 

In Order to this, let us take the liberty to 
imagine, each for himself, that in the Condition of a 
pure abstracted Mind, he had been present at the first 
formation of Man, and was a Spectator of the process of 
the work. But for th greater decency, and to avoid 


presumption, let us Suppose the scene to have been that 
of Plato in his Timaus, where he calls what 
*It is therefore Surprizing how alate ingenious Author 
should have ventured in a published Treatise to assert 
this limitation of these exteriour Senses (for so he 
himself calls them) to five, to be ridiculous by 
imperfect [conduct of ye Passions by F.H.Note on pa 3 et 
alibi] & to name wth them those inward Sensations of 
Hunger, Thirst, Weariness, Sickness; wch are so far from 
being Notices of things without us, that they are only ye 
effects of some want or disorder in ye interiour parts of 
our bodies, & therefore can wch: no propriety be numbred 
with the others. 
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he there delivers only ?1???? a probable Story or fable, 
nor can we account it any other, Since undoubtedly the 
almighty Fiat was Sufficient without any Such gradual 
process for the work yet as Such an imagination best 
answers the present purpose we may not improperly apply 
it here. Plato lays the Scene thus. 

The Supream Creator (Says he) after all the other 
gods, whom he calls ??1?????, and we may term Angels, 
were produced by Him into being, Speaks to them to this 
effect. You Divinities, who, as I am your Parent, are 
with my other works eternal, are now to proceed, by 
Virtue of the Powers you have received from me, and in 
imitation of my work in your own production, by my 
Established Laws of Nature, to replenish the world with 
other animals, wch were they formed by myself, would also 
become immortal, but these now to be produced by you, 
must be mortal in themselves and only in their Succession 
eternal. And for the formation of a more noble creature 
than the rest, which is to have a Superior Sense, and 
knowledge of the Deity, he promises to give them from his 
own Store, an immortal Part, to be compounded with the 
mortal, which they are to frame out of the elements, or 
matter previously existent in his Creation. 

Now let us suppose the Universe with ye Heavens, 
the Luminaries, Elements & all the Several kinds of 
Matter Subjected to the great and primary Laws of the 
whole, to have been fully formed and put into motion by 
the supream Creator, & that from proper parts of these, 
the operators were to take their Materials for the work 
they were to proceed on. Let us also Suppose the Ideas 


already existent on the plan of wch the Animals were to 
be form'd: that as the Individuals were to be produced 
into Life, enjoy it for a time only, then quit it & in 
the whole course of it be in a flux condition, ever 
Subject to a Waste & therefor ver requiring fresh 
recruits, their bodies were to be so framed as to take 
in ye proper Supplies from the parts of the Globe they 
were to inhabit, and convert it to their nourishment 
they were also to be endowed with faculties for 
propagating and continuing their own Species in a 
constant succession for which purposes & yet they might 
enjoy themselves, & the Creation 
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they must be furnished with the Powers of a sense of the 
objects surrounding them, & for this and a position must 
be adapted each to the other so as mutually to 
contribute to & answer every Several purpose, as will as 
the general Intention of the whole production. 

Vessels & canals with their liquids therefore must 
have been provided for preparing & ministring nutriment 
growth and Strength to the whole body, & part of these 
liquids were gradually by further digestions & 
percolations to be so refined & Subtiliz'd as to furnish 
a common sensorium, the seat of sense to the whole 
creature, & for ministring to this, instruments of 
communication of a proportionably fine & exquisite 
texture were to be formed on which all sense & Motion 
were to depend, as their primary & sole Organs, and 
thes ar th Nervous System, a System equally 
impossible for mankind fully to understand as it is 
Sufficiently to admire their mechanism & Composition 

But the great master piece of art we may easily 
conceive to have been the Contrivance of means to give 
the work a sense not only of things touching and 
therefore closely affecting it, but also of objects ata 
distance from it, of which for its safety use or delight 
it would be necessary it should have some Notices, & as 
we find sight is the principal of these means, it may be 
proper in the first place to consider it. 

As mechanism or the Organization of matter is here 
Supposed to have been the only business of these 
Operators, we may rationally conclude, that they could 
not find means of communicating Such notices without an 


intervening Medium, & consequently they would consider 
such as they saw the State of the Creation, as then 
finished off, would furnish. And as they observed that 
vast body of fire, as we suppose the Sun to be placed as 
in a center, for communicating heat and thereby motion 
(for we have season to believe all heat consists in or is 
produced by motion) to all the Several Parts of his 
system; & that his Rays darted in right lines where no 
interposition of opaque bodies obstructed their 
direction, possessed all Space, at least within that 
System, exciting at th Sam tim in all the minutter 
particles of matter they struck on, what were Susceptibl 

of it, some further {vib _ci__} notion, & these particles 
by these motions in some measure { 2d} “each “t_. or} 
from {whe }{__} 
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evident, that in Such a Medium occupying all Space, where 
there was no interposition, right lines might lie in a 
continu'd Series or arrangemt of such Particles, from 
every physical point to every other, and however the 
Particles of any such line were affected by the body they 
touched at one extremity th sam affection might be 
continued and communicated to the other.* Being therefor 


the Sun's rays, that the differences of the primary 
colours arose from the respctive real intrinsic 
differences and not from any Modifications, as had been 
Supposed, of the Ray's of Light incident on bodies; he 
also further discovered, that the very minute Parts of 
the Surfaces of bodies according to their different 
shinnesses, reflect different colours; as also that the 
same parts whil they reflect rayes of one colour 
transmit those of another, with some other particulars. 
All which as founded on experiments are largely treated 
of in his Excellent Book of Optics and from hence one 
very Considerable Step is made into the knowledge of 
what the varieties of colours arise from: We have also 
learned by it, that the improvement of Telescopes and 
other optical Instruments that depend on refraction is 
limited, and cannot be carried to the wish'd for 
perfection. Yet tho' these are great discoveries in the 
Subject of colours, that of Light and Vision will still 
be found wrapt in deep obscurity. For it happens to us 
in this case as it generally does in our disquisitions 
into Nature as to persons travelling over large 
Continents, who when they gain the top of one shill or 
minenc they had in prospect, discover again from 
thence only some further part of the vast spaces before 
them that still demand their toil; yet with this 
difference that such people may at some time gain their 
nd, but in thes Searches w must never Estquadam 


furnished 

*What is here said or intended to be said of Light as 
the medium of vision may appear to be somewhat obscurely 
xpressed; the reasons for Which shall be here given, & 

the matter somewhat further attempted. 
The ancients were generally content to Consider 
Light only as an emanation of lucid bodies or matter, 
which tho' it is next to saying nothing at all of it, yet 
it may perhaps prove nearly the whole of what we shall 
materially or with certainty know of its true cause. 
Aristocles definition of it was trifling in calling it 
only Actus diaphani. Descartes who by his discoveries in 
Dioptrics, Geometry, Algebra etc. made himself the wonder 
of his Age, and for a time was much followed, judged it 
necessary to suppose a very Subtile medium distinct from 
ye Lucid body for explaining it. But the Business of 
Colour over proved perplexing as abundantly appears by 
that curious Treatise on the subject by the excellent R 
Boyle: till the more profound Sagacity of the great Sr Is 
Newton discover'd from the different refrangibility of 


prodire tenus - how ever, and so we may go on. 
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with Such a medium already provided from them. We may 
imagine the Operators would consider this so proper for 
their purpose, that they would immediately conclude on 
rendering it so far Subservient to their design, as to 
form one {Senseat} least that should be wholly dependent 
on it. On which view they wer to frame an Organ 
Susceptible of all impressions from those Rays moving 
from any Corporcal Objects towards it so as to have a 


To apply this Sr I Newton in that book as first 
Publish'd in 1704 considered Light as ye cause of vision 
& colours only in ye Sun beams, or in other rayes darted 


from flame etc. agreeably lo ye common Notion wch is, 
that the rayes of Light darted instantaneously, or with 
an incomprehensibl celerity, Such as 150,000 Miles in 
one Second of time, is reflected from every Physical 
point of Matter it strikes on in a sphere of Rays where 
nothing else interposes, which are again reflected in a 
like sphere from every other point on wch they impinge, 
and thus rayes passin right lines from eery Such point to 
every other Nor is any thing less than this to be 
supposed, to account for vision in this hypotheses: which 
makes those rayes , the only medium of light sight & 
colours. But whether this be truly the case may be 
questionable for these reasons 

The Solar rayes or others from pure flame convey 
not directly of themselves any colour to th ye. Receiv 
those rayes on fine glass tinged inmelting with any 
colour, as red, blue, or green, or on the well burnished 
Surface of any Metal or polished Stone or Jewel, & not 
only that first reflection, but th sam repeated from 
one such Surface to another a hundred times over will 
never Exhibit to the eye on which it falls, such a sense 
of the colour as will be received from viewing it in 
common light and if it be objected that the excess of the 
splender so dazzles the sight that the colour cannot be 
perceived for Solving this, view it thro' a smoaked glass 
to take off that splendor & it will still appear the same 
now if the colour be in the Suns rays themselves, why 
ought not they, especially when rendred inoffensive to 
th ye, more clearly & distinctly represent it, than it 
can by any other means be discovered. If it be said that 
the polish of the Surface puts it in a condition to 
reflect the whole light, & therefore all the colours 
together from whence the appearance must necessarily be 
only white Let it be considered that in the tinged glass, 
there is a strong & vivid colour, break it in any manner 
across, and ye new surfaces of the fracture will have 
just th sam ffect, and therefor takes off the 
objection. We may add further, if the reflecting of all 
manner of rayes prevents our Seeing in a proper sense or 
distinguishing the reflecting object how comes it that we 
can more exactly distinguish the parts of the whitest 
objects than of any other since these are confesed to 
reflect all colours, but in the reflecting glass or 
metal, we from that reflection can discover nothing. 

When a small candle is lighted up in a Room, the 
whole 
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a perception of them excited, Sufficient to give such 
notices as should be reqquisite for its own wellbeing & 
preservation. 

How this Organ of the eye was to be framed, may 
not in one respect be diffecult to imagine to those who 
consider what may be performed by a single spectacle 
glass placed in a Whole of a Window shutter in a 
darken'd Room. For there the Rayes striking on the glass 
from each point of every Surface lying towards it, of 
all the exteriour 


Space, and every object in it, on the parts obverted to 
the Candle are enlightined, & to an eye placed in any 
point of that Space, where nothing interposes, they 
become visible that the rayes of light proceeding from 
that candle are nothing else than the particles of the 
tallow or Wax with the week accended and put in Motion 
is the received opinion Now since thos rayes ar 

allowed to flow in a Constant Succession it is very 
easie to demonstrate that for filling the whole room 
however large with those rayes, vastly less than one 
millioneth Part of one grain of the tallow of Wax for 
one Instant of that Succession is required by an Instant 
here is meant the time in which a ray passes from the 
Candle to the Walls of the room, which supposing the 
distance about 50 feet, will according to the above 
supposition of the celerity of Light be less than 
1/15,000,000 * part of one Second but further when a ray 
strikes on any one point of the Walls or other object, 
it must be supposed, that from that point as a Center at 
least a hemisphere of rayes is also immediately darted 
or diffused, for otherwise the point would not be 
visible from every other point in the room obverted to 
that walls and the same must hold with every point, but 
what an infinite Splitting & dividing of rayes must be 
supposed in these cases. And further all these rays must 
be infinitely crossing each other in every point of the 
whole Space, & yet never interfere with nor disturb one 
another in their progress And still further, tho' 
produced from so imcomprehensibly small a quantity of 
the Tallow or Wax they must be allowed to have all ye 
primary colours in them that are assigned to those of 


the sure for in the glass prisms applied in such cases, 
refracted colours appear in the one as well as in the 
other Not whoever well own he can conceive all this 
possible in nature, unless he can also so far strain his 
imagination as to conceiv the means & manner of its 
possibility, must at th sam tim own that all the 
knowledge he can pretend to in ye case is no more than 
belief or opinion about a Matter he conceives not, and 
therefore in truth he knows nothing. 

The Several kinds of Noctilucas with the Phenomena 
of light produced by F. Hawksbees Experimts and others in 
Electical bodies. Seem b { } and the reach of this 
Hypotheses in any manner to account for themselves 


Divers kinds of Creatures as Cats and Rats can see 
where we can't conceive any such thing as we call Light 
can possible reach 
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Object, receive by the force of attraction, inherent in 
all body, a bent or small Turn, by which they are 
refracted to so many points at the proper focal distance 
of the glass & there united, paint on a sheet of white 
Paper placed at that distance most exact images in the 
most lively colours wth all their motions, but inverted, 
of all the exteriour Objects, the eye it self could take 
in, or be sensible of in the same situacon But on the 
other hand, by what curious mechanism in the nerves, 


them, which as there may divers other objections 
naturally arise against the mention'd hypotheses It may 
not therefor perhaps be unworthy the thoughs of curious 
Inquirers into Nature, to consider whether this whole 
Subject of Light colours and Vision may not be more 
rationally accounted for. Not that we are to expect w 
can ever attain to any certainty in the case, for it will 
be found clear to conviction, that the first Principles 
of Nature wende Sig nedly conceled from us; yet as there 
is an avidity of knowledge implanted in the human mind, 
and these kinds of speculations are so far from being 
injurious that they rather improve & raise the thoughts 
to contemplatoins, that may prove truly profitable to 
such as are capable of them, as well as entertaining; we 


may proceed to guess at least at some more probable 
means of accounting for these effects, that are of so 
much importance to us in life, which may be thus 
attempted. 

That great Genious Sr Is Newton, who appears to 
have penetrated farther into the Secrets of Nature, as 
well as into Mathematical Science, than any man before 
him; tho' in that mention'd edition of his Optics, he 
took no notice of any other medium for Light than the 
Solar Rayes or others from lucid bodies and also in the 
20th Question added amongst others, at the latter end of 
the book, in D. Clarks Latin Edition but the 28th in the 
later Editions of it Seem'd to contend against any other 
Medium in Etherial Spaces, yet in the 2 Edition of his 
admirable Principia in 1713, he adds a most remarkable 
paragraph in these Words "Adjicere jam liceret nonnulla 
de Spiritu quoda Subtilissimo, corpora crassa 
pervadexte, et in iisdem latente, ujusvi et actionibus 
particula corporum ad minimas distantias je mutuo 
attrahunt, et contigua facto whorent, et corpora 
electrica agunt ad distantias majores, tam repellendo 


quam attrahendo corpora Vicina; et lux emittitur 
reflectitue, refringitur, inflectitur, et corpora 
calefacit; et fensatios omnis excitatur, et membra 


animalium ad oluntatem moventur, vibrationibus scilicet 
hujus spiritus per Solida nervorum capillamenta ab 
exernis Sensuum organis ad cerebrum, et acerebro ad 
musculos propagatis sed hac paucis exponi non possunt; 
neg adest sufficiens copia experimentorum, quibus leges 
actionum hujus Spiritus accurate determinari et 
monstrari debent." 

English'd thus, We might add here something 
further oncerning a certain most Subtile Spirit which 
pervades & is latent in gross bodies, by the force and 
Acting of which spirit the particles of 
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themselves, this or any other sensation is perform'd 
must probably remain a Mystery inexplicable by the 
Powers of humana Understanding throughout all ages. 
Descartes appears to be the first who attempted to 
account for this in his ingenious treatise de homine& in 
his disourse of the eye in his dioptrics: where he 


bodies attact each other at the smalest distances & 
electric bodies Act at greater as well in repelling as 
attracting bodies near them; and by which Light is 
mitted, reflected refracted and reflected & heats bodies 
& all Sensation is excited, and the members of Animals 
are moved at will, namely by the vibrations of this 
spirit propagated through the Solid fibris of the Nerves 
to the brain & from the brain to the Muscles. But these 
are things that cannot be explained in few words, nor am 
I furnished with sufficient xperiments for exactly 
determining & demonstrating the Laws by which this spirit 
Acts. Here it is plain he came not only to acknowledge 
another medium, but to ascribe to it the principal 
Phenomena or Operations in Nature that more intimately 
conern us, & tho' he had here only given these very short 
hints of it without leaving us any hopes of hearing 
further from him on the subject, yet after 3 Years more 
in his own 2 Edition of his optics in 1716 he thought, 
fit to add on the same 8 New questions from Number 1710 
24 in olusiv wherein h mor largely explains those 
heads of which in the former Paragraph he had given but 
very short hints before. And could that wonderful man 
have lived, and enjoy'd the ame Strength of faculties he 
was blest with when in the vigour of his age he wrote his 
Principles, & have continued his Observations on those 
subjects, he might very Probably with the advantages of 
further experience & reflection, have given the world new 
lights into them & have rendred that Theory much more 
plain & intelligible than he has left it. 

But Since we are now to have Nothing further from 
that great hand why we not for Solving the difficulties 
attending ye theory, he appears at first to have 
embraced, proceed to consider the matter theis. 

In all fluids, particularly in Water, for with this 
we are best acquainted, we know all its particles bear 
every way one upon or against another so, if into a 
square dose vessel of any size filled with this Liquid, a 
small Pipe of less than an inch bore be very tightly let 
in and water be powred into it so as to communicate with 
that in the Vessel below but to Stand per pendicularly in 
the Pipe to any height, suppose 3 feet in thes case we 
know that every particle of Water in the vessel will be 
pressed every way as well upward & towards every side as 
downward; and even upward with a force equal towhat it 
would be impelled with downward, if a weight pressed it 


equal to the weight of a body of water of the same 
surface with the 
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takes it for granted, yet every Nerve, tho' appearing 
single to our eye, is in it self, truly a fasciculus or 
bundle of infinitely small filaments, wch is_ now 
generally allow'd to be truly the case: & it may be 
added that, for ought we know, each filament in every 
such bundle may have a distinct property, peculiar to it 
self, tho' of the same kind with the general intention 
of the whole: that is, the whole Optic Nerve being 
design'd for the Office of Vision, in 


inner one of the Square Vessel & of 8 feet in depth or 
the height of the water contain'd in the small Pipe; 
which tho' certainly true in fact, is one of the 
greatest Paradoxes we know in Nature And thus every 
particle pressing every way with the same force that 
they would, if the vessel had been made all those three 
feet deeper, very side with the top & bottom equally 
press against the water, yet not with standing all this 
{ re ure}, or even tho' it were vastly greater, the 
fluidity of the water, as far as we can judge, is no way 
lessen'd, its parts as freely slide by each other, & it 
will receive any mixture of different tastes or colours 
as easily as before, or as no pressure at all. Now as 
all the particles press each on the other, they must 
necessarily from every point press in right lines, this 
being the only natural direction of all pressure & 
motion, but as gravity is in this, the cause of its 
pressure, besides some other attractions in the 
particles, they must in their motions receive divers 
other determinations. This fluid as it possesses so 
considerable a part of our Globe may be justly called a 
medium, as it certainly is in many cases, and it is in 
its nature adhesive, or which is much the same thing 
a 
i 
i 


ttractive, as we see in what we call wetting, and in 
ts small drops gathering up into a Spherical form when 
t meets with nothing of its own nature to Joyn with. 

We are further Sensible of another medium, our 
Air, by which every part at least of the surface of this 
terraqueous Globe is pressed on, and all its particles 


some way also mutually press on each other, but without 
any attraction, for it is now with reason believed to be 
rather by a or repulsion, than by Elasticity only. 
and whatever the cause is of their resilition, such is 
the gravity of the whole, as we find by the Barometer 
that every Square inch of surface with us is pressed by 
it with a weight of about 240 troy, taken at a medium, 
yet notwithstanding this pressure, it is intirely 
pervious, gives but little resistance to motion in it, & 
crushes not by its gravity, as far as we can find even 
the most tender of bodies that move in it. But what is 
here to be particularly considered in it is, that tho' it 
is Subject to the most violent Agitations, yet its finer 
parts at least are also at the same time subject to the 
most regular motions 
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general, every distinct kind of filaments may be adapted 
for the preception of a different colour by its being 
from its different tension susceptible of a different 
degree of tremor impressed 


or Vibrations as is evident from the Musical Sounds 
produced by it or with its concurrence while the grosser 
body of it may be agitated by tempests: for that it is 
necessary to the production of Sound, is known from 
experimts made in the exhausted receiver. 

We have now in these two Fluids, which make up so 
Considerable a part of our sphere, two Mediums, the one 
attractive, & the other repullsive and that there is 
another which may be both attrative & repulsive, we have 
not only the Authority of that great Genius who has been 
quoted, but the more we look into Nature, the more reason 
we may have to be convinced of it. Electricity was 
formerly regarded but as a trifling appearance in Nature, 
& therefore in the last curious age was very little 
considered; for that quality was supposed to be excited, 
only by putting into motion the finer parts of the body 
it was found in and get th xcellent R. Boyle had 
observed that these parts being put in motion, excited 
also the same quality in any other body* as Silver, Iron, 
Marble that was brought within the Sphere of their 
Action. But now more lately by F Hawksbee's Experimts 


introducing Light, & particularly by the Surprizing 
Phenomena arising from Electricity in those of S. Gray. 
We may s a field open'd for Speculations, that if duly 
pursued, may probably lead us into more just & extensive 
Motions of our bodies, and the world we live in than 
have hitherto been generally thought of. 

And if there be no heresy in mentioning it in the 
presentage why may we not venture to question the 
reasonableness of asserting a Vacuum as indispensably 
necessary to the continuance of motion the argumt indeed 
may hold in relation to all such bodies, the matter of 
light excepted, as our senses are to Judge of all the 
kinds of subtile matter that space may be filled with; 
can we be sure that there is no electric or elastic 
medium that Instead of obstructing or retarding Motion 
may be the very means of continuing it? Can we say an 
exhausted Receiver is a vacuum because the Air is drawn 
out of it, while at th sam Ww s it fill'd with 
light. The matter of which in the true Nature of things 
and on a just estimate of them, tho' not according to 
our apprehensions, may Posibly be a more essential 
Substance than ye earth or Stones we tread on. But if a 
Vacuum be not absolutely necessary, as that allotted by 
some to the etherial spaces cannot be then undoubtedly 
to have all Space in the Universe possessed by some kind 
of matter is much more consistent with the Dignity 
beauty & Order of the whole than to imagine those vast 
voids which carry even a kind of horror in the thought. 

But Light being the only Subject under 
Consideration here, 

*Joe Boyles works abridged Vol 1. pa 512 
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on it: & the same likewis 
which more hereafter. 

But what is obvious & more plainly intelligible in 
this admirable Organ, the eye, is that it consists of 
coats & different 


of the Auditory Nerves, of 


as that & Elactricity either do or generally may be made 
to accompany each other, let us proceed on that of Light 
only, which wth its colours depending on it, may perhaps 


from the preceeding be rendred mor 
in the following manner. 

Light & Heat are generally Supposed concomitants, 
yet we find Light is produced by bodies as distitute of 
heat, as almost any we know. Quicksilver seems as cold as 
any metal and dead fish and flesh have certainly very 
little heat in them, & yet these yield light, the first 
when freed from the clog of Air, as in the Barometer & 
Bernoulli's Phrosphorus, th others best with Air, or 
scarcely without it; rotten wood, & the lucid matter of a 
living or dead glow warm, not at all without it, the 
Phrosphorus from Urine etc. with Air, but better without 
it: there must therefore be a medium which can exhibit 
Light distinck from the Solar rayes, and from elementary 
fire. And since, as has been observed, all or most 
electrical bodies may be render'd luminous, why may we 
not conceiver that Subtile Medium which has _ been 
mention'd to be the Subject of both. And as Light is to 
us, only a sensation of all the colours united, why onay 
we not consider it as that medium put by Proper elastic; 
common flame, of wch air is known to be ae_e great 
ingredient; the friction of elastic bodies, or by more 
Silent motions, imperceptible to us, yet effectual, as 
that of fermentation is in divers liquids; of which in 
many Cases we hae other sense than from the effects only. 
And if this be admitted, Since the medium must be 
universally diffused, & may probably consist of particles 
of different magnitudes, and from thence be Subject to 
different degrees of vibration; if we reflect on what has 
been observed before of the pressure of the Particles of 
water, we shall be at no loss to conceive how at the 
presence of any of those impellents that can put the 
medium into its Vibrations, Light appears instantaneously 
diffused all around, & affects th ye wher ver placed, 
from all parts, without. Supposing any of those infinite 
reflections crossings and interferings that have before 
been mention'd. This the matter of Light to us may 
universally be the same tho' the impellents exciting its 
vibrations may be very different & thus a at's eyes in 
wch a light is sometimes seen may have in them a matter 
capable of producing these vibrations sufficient for 
their use. & Lights may appear differnet from ye 
different forces of the impellent as will be seen 
hereafter. But Heat alone is hot sufficient to produce 
Light it only attenuates and 


plainly intelligible 
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Humours all Diaphanous & all most exquisitely contrived 
for the due performance of its office: the whole of a 
glbular form, the outward coat, tho perfectly pellucid, 
yet of a very strong subtance of the Nature of Horn, 
whence it takes 


divides the parts, and if these are elastic they may 
turn into smoak & then into flame which is undoubtedly 
elastic to a very great degree, & therefore is a most 
proper impellent to excite the vibrations of the medium, 
the same effect is also produced by the elastic estluvia 
of glass and other electric bodies when agitated by 
brisk motion. 

Then for variety of Colours they may in the same 
manner be conceiv'd, and all Sr Is Newton's discoveries 
be properly applied here, but with a much greater 
Simplicity and uniformity, for while he concluded that 
all the different colours are in the different rayes of 
the Sun since light is produced by so many other 
different kinds of body or matter, how are we to suppose 
that every kind of Light however produced, becomes 
possessed of all the same variety of colours or rayes, 
or at least in proportion to its strength, that are seen 
in those of the sun it self; Is it not therefore much 
more rational to conceive but one medium for all light, 
subject nevertheless to be put in motion by a variety of 
bodies or matter? And may not the different magnitueds 
of the particles of the medium, & their different 
vibrations & forces thence arising? But to proceed to a 
more particular consideration of Colours and visions. 
Let us only suppose this medium (whether just the same 
with that of Sr. Is Newton or not is of no importance 
here) to press in its degree, like the other two before 
mention'd, on all surfaces whatever, and let us suppose 
as we justly may, that all matter is formed susceptible 
of some particular kind of vibrations not yet observed 
by us as we find in those very solid bodies, Bells, 
plates of Metal, glass etc, whole every particle 
undoubtedly Vibrate when by being struck they produce 
sound, which were it not for that sound would probably 
have never been thought of And as this is a parallel 
case, let us also take another furnish'd by the objects 
of the same sense of hearing; as thus: the differences 
of sounds are acknowledged to depend on the idfferent 


vibrations of the Air or Medium, and in musical strings 
the different vibrations depend on the differnet length, 
substance & tension of the string: but when = any 
particular note is sounded, whether (as 'tis said) by a 
pipe or string, any other string set exactly to the same 
note, placed near that which sounds, will without being 
any otherwise touched, be by the vibrations of the air or 
Medium only striking on that string, put into the same 
vibrations and Joyn in sounding the same note in unison 
with the first Now as this is a Matter well known, and 
frequently mention'd, let us apply it to the present case 
and ask: why we may not suppose, as has already been 
hinted, that the particles of matter in bodies and 
especially in surfaces are subject to peculiarly 
different 
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its usual name of Tunica Cornea. Yet at the same time it 
is thus formed for strength, it is made exquisitely 
sensible to the most gentle touch, that the greater car 
may be taken to { vent} 


different Vibrations according to their size and texture, 
proper to minister to vision, as those in bells etc. are 
to sound; that the particles of our medium are also 
subject to peculiar Vibrations; that the whole medium 
being put in motion, the particles of htis & those of the 
Surfaces whose vibrations correspond as in the Case of 
the musical Strings in unison; act on each other, and 
that this Action is from thence communicated to all the 
others of the medium of the same tenour, in proportion to 
the force of the impellent whether it be the Sun, a 
candle etc. And subject also to htat common Law in Nature 
that the force of Action from a center decreases in a 
duplicate ration of the distance. Thus wher ver th y 

is placed within the Sphere of that Action it must 
necesarily receive a Cone or pyramid of rayes of same 
colour or colours with its base and no others. But that 
these vibrations may be communicated in right lines we 
are not to imagine them of the same kind with those of 
Strings or with those of a bell glass etc. before 
mention'd, but that each particle has its own vibration, 
perhaps from its center outwards, and also takes 


impressions from the impulse of those about it of its 
own kind on every side And if this appear difficult to 
conceive, yet it is no more So, than what we allow to be 
in the Nature of all fluids, as was Shewn before in 
Water for it is an acknowledged Principle in 
Hydrostatics that in liquids every particle must press 
in every direction. Nor is there anything in this So 
Difficult to conceive as what Sr. I N Supposes in 2u. 
26, that the Rayes of light have different Sides Subject 
to different refractions Opt. 8. pa335 tho' he allows 
that those rayes are made up of a Series of particles. 
As exceeding thin plates of diaphanous Substances 
are observed to reflect the Strongest or the primary 
colours such as the thinnest plates of falk, exceeding 
thin glass, bubbles of soaped Water, IT.H.N. by 
experiments on some of these, & on the thinnest plates 
of Air between the Surfaces of object glass of large 
Telescopes, attempted to discover what degree of tenuity 
of thinness is required to produce each Several Colour. 
but even from those experimts we have reason to conclude 
the thing impracticable, Since it is evident that very 
different thicknesses produce the same colour. Some of 
htose experiments will not readily Succeed in every hand 
b 
t 
S 


ut to be convinced of the incomprehensible fineness of 
he Parts of Light as also of the extream tenuity of the 
urfaces that reflect it, we shall scarce need a better 
opportunity than we may find in those Soaped bubbles, 
for if attentively considered, they will furnish matter 
enough for a large variety of Speculations in this way. 
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every thing that might possible endanger or annoy it. It 
is further protected by the strong bones of the Head 
that stand prominent over it, & these moreover guarded 
on the outside of that prominence with a thick Sconce of 
hair, as it is within its own orb with the lid, fenced 
also in its Cil with another range 


How the eye is affected in vision is spoke to above in 
the context, but the different Sizes of the particles, 
or the different forces of their vibrations may be 
collected from divers observations the least refrengibl 

colours are undoubtedly the strongest & the most 
refrangibley weakest. Place bitts of Silk as Ribbons of 


th same textur and Sie of different colours, ( as a 
friend of mine tried it on a different view on the Smooth 
surface of Snow, leaving them for Several hours in the 
clear sun shine. As white is produced from the reflection 
of all Colours, the piece of that colour, if nearly as 
white as the neightbouring Snow, will be found to have 
Scare Sunk at all below the common surface, and every 
colour will have sunk less than others of the same kind 
in proportion to its lightness or its approaching nearer 
to white. But of full colours, the red will have sunk the 
least, a strong yellow a little but not much more, next a 
green, then the blues, and the black undoubtedly the most 
of all. These Experimts having been made to find what 
colours are most exceptive of heat, discover at the same 
time which of them most strongly repel the rayes or which 
is the same thing most strongly vibrate and _ the 
differnces we find are in the same proportion 
reciprocally with their refrangilibity. 

Again, as a live coal moved very swiftly, appears 

like a line or stream of fire, or as children in their 
play call it a ribbon, which is owning as the same Author 
has observed, to the continuance of the Vibration in the 
optic nerve if Several bitts of ribon of full colours of 
their kind, be fastned seperately to the end of a stick, 
and be very quickly moved or rather, if they are fixed 
one below another on the side of a Small wheel turn'd 
rapidly about, one may plainly discover a difference in 
the continuity of the circles they will appear to make 
each of its own colour for the red will in this exceed 
the rest, & so the others in the above mention'd order, 
but this had best be tried in the Sun. 
Further if the fixt stars be view'd in a clear 
night thro' a glass prism by refraction tho' they will 
all to the 3 or 4th Magnitude, exhibit an oblong light, 
yet the brighter the star is, the more red will appear in 
it. Sirius Sucida lyroe, Rigel and Such others of a white 
light will shew a good red; Alderbaran, Antares, & Orions 
eastern shoulder, being of a redder light to the less 
bright Stars will scarce shew any red at all. And all 
weak flames commonly appear bluish for want probably of a 
Sufficient force to impel th rayes or parts of a 
stronger vibrations, as the expiring light of a candle in 
the exhausted Receiver & that of week Spirits. So Sulphur 
tho' its fire is accounted strong, yet its blue flame 
when pure and unmiat is so weak that it will not fire 
gunpowder, tho' divers other flame will 
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of hairs, th mor ffectually to prevent its being 
affected with motes or dust falling on it, a very minute 
quantity of which giving it a very sensible uneasiness 
the lid it self is so form'd, as without any act or 
concurrence of the will to close as the sudden approach 
of any object as it is by its frequent nictation to 
moisten & lubricate the Ball it self & to wash off any 
finer dust that might adhere to and offend it. The orb 
of the Eye is also, in 


nor when view'd thro' a prism does it exhibit any red at 
all. But the diffence of the force of red rayes from 
others may be clearly conceiv'd by this that on walking 
out or travelling when the ground is well cover'd with 
snow, in the sun shine, or when the sun's rayes are 
received directly in our eyes, on shutting them, the 
Idea of white is soon lost but a strong red seems for 
some tiem to remain, because the rays or partcles of 
that colour made the strongest impression, & the 
vibrations they excited in the Optic nerve continue the 
longest. Clouds or Air appear red in a fair evening and 
the appearance is commonly a sign of a fair ensuing day 
for the fine vapours exhaled from the earth beginning 
then to thicken in Order to fall in dew in the night, 
may obstruct the passage of the weaker rayes, So that 
the red mostly and sometimes the yellow appear but the 
same in a morning portends rain, for it shews the 
vapours are not falln, but by the greater contracted 
cold of the night are yet to fal, tho' they are not so 
much condensed as to form drops but continuing to 
condense they become rain, for it is generally observed, 
that it seldom rains the day after dew has faln 
plentifully in the night, & rain after a red morning 
rarely follows before the latter part of the day, nor 
does rain so constantly ensue in this as fair weather in 
the other case, for the sun may refine those vapours 
again, and prevent their condenseing and falling But as 
ther hav been some hints given about the various 
appearances of different kinds of Light view'd thro' the 
triangular glass Prism is the ingenious who have proper 
opportunty of making those Experiments on different 
Subjects would try such as are requisite, it is highly 
provable that much further discoveries maybe yet made in 


this Way: for it will be found that all the kinds of 
light which make an impression on the Sight and even some 
which afford Sufficient for the plain discovery of other 
near objects very much differ: The Light of rotten wood 
from the trials I have made of it thro' the prism appears 
unaltered and directly the same, as also does the Light 
of the american firefly or the Lamepyris and therefore it 
is probably the same with that of the glow worm. Whether 
the rayes of light from fish or flesh and htose from 
Mercury agitated in vacus as in Bernoullis Phrosphoras or 
from bright diamonds carbuncles & other Jewels will be 
divided when view'd thro' the prism I have never had the 
opportunity of Trying, but that the Phrosphorus from 
Urine should produce the sam ffect with fire it self, 
is highly reasonable, because it is really no other than 
fire. 

But upon the whole of this discourse, ‘tis plain 
from the difficulties that arise from every view we can 
take of the subject, that it far exceeds the reach of 
human Capacity to comprehend it. 
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ral intention of the whole, that is, the whole optic 
Nerve being disign'd for the Office of Vision in General, 
every distinct kind of filaments in that bundle may be 
adapted for the perception of a different Colour by its 
being susceptible from its different tension of a 
different degr of tremor imprssed on it; and the same 
likewise of the Auditory Nerves of which more hereafter. 
But what is obvious and more plainly intelligible 
in this Admirable Organ, the Eye, is that is Consists of 
Coats & different Humours all Diaphanous & all most 
exquisitely contrived for the due performance of its 
Office the whole of a globular form, the outward coat, 
tho' perfectly pullucid, yet of a very strong substance 
of the Nature of Horn, whence it takes its usual Name of 
Tunica Cornea. Yet at the same tiem it is thus formed by 
Strength, it is made exquisitely sensibl to the most 
gentle touch, that the greater care may be taken to 
prevent every thing that might possibly endanger or annoy 
i 
H 


t. It is further protected by the strong bones of the 
ead that stand prominent over it, & these moreover 
guarded on the outside of that prominence with a thick 
Sconce of Hair, as it is within its own orb with the Lid, 
fenced also in its cil with another range of hairs, the 


most effectually to prevent its being affected with 
notes or dust faling on it a very minute quantity of 
which giving it a very sensible uneasiness the Lib it 
self is so formed as without any Act or concurrence of 
the Will, to close at the sudden approach of any object, 
as it is by its frequent nictation to moisten and 
lubricate the ball it self & to Wash off any finer dust 
that might adhere to & offend it. The orb of the eye is 
also in most animals, furnish'd with divers Muscles for 
turning it about without moving the head, and is further 
so framed in Man, that by the Rayes falling obliquely on 
the Cornea of the one or the other Eye, an approaching 
Object maybe discovered within the Compass at least of 
one half of the Horion around us. 

The exteriour part of the Eye being thus framed, 
if we suppose all the Humours within to be, as they 
truly are, perfectly transparent, we may the more easily 
conceive from what hath been said of a Spectacle glass 
placed in the hole of a window in a darken'd room what 
was to be further done to 
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compleat this Admirable Organ. The Ball of the Eye 
represents such a room, and to render it the more truly 
dark, it is formed all black on its insides. The Cornea 
without was made of an equal thickness, as well as 
transparent, that it might neither give any manner of 
obstruction to the Raes falling on it, nor because of 
its Sides being exactly parallel within and without, 
give them any deflextion. As we see the Glass before the 
facce of a Watch, tho' of a considerable convexity, 
gives no obstruction, not in any manner disranges the 
Visual rayes in shewing the hour. Within this Cornea is 
placed the Uvea, a fine muscular membrane with a 
Colour'd circle up on it, called the Iris, from which 
the whol ye, when distinguished in respect of colour, 
takes its denominatino, as, blue, grey, hazel or black 
etc. This in the middle of it is perforated for the 
intromission of the Rayes from a broad, & the passage 
being no other than a hole, & therefore appearing black, 
is called the pupilla or Sight of the Eye But as all the 
works of Nature appear contrived with the most 
consummate Skill, the same can be no where more 
conspicuous than in the mechanism of this perforation of 
the Uvea or its Iris: for the whole is so framed that 


without any Sense of it in our selves, in an obscure 
light, this passage enlares & gain so much upon the Iris, 
as but a small part of it is to be seen; on the Contary 
in a strong light, the pupilla is contracted & the Iris 
gaining upon it, is so much enlarged that the perforation 
appears exceeding small; extending it self in a faint 
light to take in a larger quantity of Rayes, and 
contracting in a brighter to exclude what is more that 
Sufficient for Vision. Of which action in this curious 
membrane, tho' we have no sense or knowledge, as has been 
said, in our selves, yet we have a perfect sense of the 
effects of it, as often as going out of clear day light 
into a darken'd room such as are sometimes made so for 
Sick persons we find our Selves in a manner blind, & 
continue so 'till the Pupil can expand it self to take in 
a larger quantity of Rayes: and on the other hand when 
going out of such a room into the clear day, we find our 
Eyes no less oppressed by the overbearing of the light 
till the same pupil has some time to contract it self & 
shut out its excess. 

Opposite to this passage and a little within the 
Ball by a fine Membrane called the Citiar Ligament is 
hung the Chrystalline Humour, of a much denser 
consistence but perfectly diaphanous 
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& convex on both Sides, which in persons not yet decay'd 
with age, most exquisitely performs, with some small 
assistance from the next humour behind it, the part of a 
glass Lens, in refracting the Several Cones or pencils of 
Rayes to their foci in the Retina the name given that 
black coat which surrounds all the interiour & black part 
of the Eye ball from its consisting of an exceeding find 
textur like nettwork by the extream filaments of the 
Optic Nerve which terminates therein. 

Between the Cornea and the Ciliar ligament, on both 
Sides of the Uvea the Aqueous humour is placed, which 
appears no other than a limpid Water, & is thought to be 
of no other use than to fill up that space and to keep 
the Coats moist & distended: but behind that ligament and 
the Chrystalline, the bitreous humour, of a Somewhat 
denser consistence than the Aqueous, & of a queenish 
Colour, possesses a much larger Space, filling all the 
remaining Cavity of the Eye, & serving to perfect the 
refraction of the rayes, in more exactly directing their 


several pencils striking on the Shrystalline to their 
respective focal points in the Retina. And thus as those 
Rayes come to the eye from every point of the object 
obverted to it and are by refraction again collected 
into so many points in the Retina, exactly in the same 
Order and Situation as they at first bore in the object 
from whence they were reflected (Save that they must 
come inverted) the form of this object with all its 
Colouring becomes most accurately delienated on the Dark 
back Side of the Eye, and from thence a Sense of it is 
communicated to the common sensorium of the Brain if in 
reality there be any such thing distinct from the Organs 
themselves, on which th respectiv Sensations are 
impressed. 
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Chapter 4 
Of the Intellect 


The truth of the Maxim of the schools first 
derived from Aristotle that Nihil els in Intellectu quod 
nop priuy fail in Sense or Pia the mind Ray no knowledge 
but what is derived to it through the senses, is now 
generally Confessed to. Hence the design of this Chapter 
as it respects the main view of this Treastise is to 
shew that such as are our Ideas or the notice have of 
things from our Senses, Such also must be our knowledge. 
Now we have fully Seen in the preceeding Chapter that 
the Idea which our Senses furnish us with convey to us 
no other knowledg of xterior Objects than some of 
their qualities from which our sevreal respective Organs 
of sense are by their special and particular frame 
adapted to receive impressions and those no further than 
may be necessary to our being on the present condition 
of our exiscence here but they impart not any Degree of 
knowledge of their real or their in insce constitution, 
for it is evident this is absolutely Denied us: Our 
knowledge therefore can extend no further than to those 
qualities and to the Inference that our Reasoncan deduce 
from their Appearances. 

Further also the interest faculties of our Mind 
being adapted to this employment of observing these 
Ideas and operating on them as in proper adequate 
Objects and Materials All these Operations that is our 
Understanding it self with all our knowledge must 


primarily be relative to us or the Species furnished with 
those Senses equally with th Senses themselves. And 
that in presuming to extend our knowledge further we 
attempt with waxen wings to Soar above our native sphere 
and to excead the bound prescribed to us by Nature in our 
formation. 

This consideration ought therefore to check our 
presumption, and teach us in the ___ place modestly to 
inquire into those prescribed Limits to employ the Powers 
and abilities bestowed on us to the true ends for which 
they were granted that is to the Discharge of all our 
Duties in Life to procure our own happiness confi _ 
with the general Good of our Species for which purposes 
tis hoped it will appear in the Process of this discourse 
we are abundantly provided. 
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But as this Subject of our Understanding is of vast 
importance it will be proper to enter into it more deeply 
and consider our Mind as far as we are capable with its 
Several Operato 
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Of the Intellect 


Thus we have seen how we attain a Sense of Objects 
without us, and what is truly the nature of the Ideas we 
receive of them, that is, such only as each of those 
respective Organs is formed to impress on the nerves that 
convey the Sensation and as these wholly depend on the 
frame & tea of the Organ and its nerves All our Ideas 
they reciv'd must be intirely relative to us or to th 


the impression much more strong and lively than that of 
another but it can do no more. 

Now the Use of these Ideas is for the mind to work 
on which in one sense is as meerly passive as_ the 
senses, for it can not make to itself any one Original 
Idea whatsoever, but tho' it may probably for ever 
remain impossible for us to determine what the Mind or 
Soul is taking each of these termin the same sense here, 
yet we may be well assured that it is in itself an 
Active Power lodged in us, capable first of an 
impression from those Ideas [2: whether the Ideas & the 
mind are not in one sense the same] and enabled to range 
& compare those Ideas 
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thus impressed on it And as each of the Organs of sense 
was framed directly and immediately to convey Ideas 
agreeable to its texture, so we are to conceive these 
Powers of the mind implanted in us no less diretly and 
immediately to work on those Ideas and as parts are 
failed to parts throughout our bodies & through the 
whole Universe of things So these Ideas in their Nature 
and these Powers were undoubtedly formed Suitable t each 
other. And thus far we may trace the Power of the mind, 
& tho' we know no more of them we may in some measure 
conceive what they consist in. 

But this we ought alwayes to carry carefully along 
with us, that as Colours are relative only to the Eye & 
Sounds to the Ear etc. So and the Notices of them to us 
depend wholly on the Organ, so the Operation of the mind 
may be as peculiar to its self. When we behold a blue or 
a green colour fairly before us we have the utmost 

vidence we can be capable of receiving that we see that 


animal furnished with that Organ, for were this 
differently constituted, the Idea would be different And 
these Ideas Such as they be, are the sol foundation of 
all our knowledge. 

The Eye gives the Idea of colour, & the diversity 
of colour by its lights & shades gives that of shape or 
form, the Ear does the same of sound and so the rest, 
because they were so formed, but each of these senses is 
purely pafrive, the eye if its Object be red cannot 
represent it blue, according to the strength fineness & 
accuracy of its lectare th ye of one person may give 


colour blue or green yet this skill depends on the frame 
of the eye, and so when the Mind sees a thing whole & 
then considers it divided into two three or more parts, 
it concludes with the utmost certainty that it is 
possibly of capable receiving or attaining that whole 
way equal to all these parts taken together, it is 
formed & constituted that it shall acquiesce in this. 
And this with all such proposition or rather primary 
conceptions of the Understanding, in which ee 
immediately & fully acquiesce are what we call Truth, 
but for no other reason, if we throughly examine it, but 


that we find such conclusions perfectly & universally 
agreeably to our Understandings of all the rational part 
of Mankind. And of such Truth, all real knowledge 
consists, for all real Knowledge is Truth & nothing is 
such but what may be reduced to some of the clear & 
common Notion 


* set the whole at _ wollas = pa 130 a however hei_ 
roufly hea_ed 


his great quarrel with Lock for on his doctris that 
Xty if not my pers & this lead him to be no less out of 
hume as with his most usefull & e call Et if Und. 
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Those who have considered the Brain & the faculties 


the Brain beyond the simple or compund ideas record 
impedably sensation which he sayes has evidently tended 
to the amusing & —clening the Understanding etc. 
Proced. p 64. J Lock The term Idea was not used by the 
ancients either Greek or Roman in the Sense it is now 
commonly now, Aristotle & Cicero left it to Plato, Sense 
of it Rat is to Signify the primitive presistent Models 
of things by || God formed the Creation & generally used 
the word for the Images reciev'd from o Objects 
into the brain, the Modern have universally used the 
term not only for these Images but in a much more 
xtensive sense and accordingly Lock in the very first 
Ch of his Essay & 8 to _— make any use of it declared 
that "I being the term which be thought Serves best to 
express whatever is the object of the Understanding when 
a Man thinks, he had used it to express whatever it mean 
by _arasn Notion speecies or whatever it is, which the 
Mind can be employed about in thinking and he could not 
avoid frequently using it. And to the Same purpose he 


exercised in it, have distinguished the layer into thes 
fix, the Apprehension Imagaination Memory and _udgem or 
Reason the Will The appregension is the first notice that 
is taken of an Idea whether Simple or Compund. and people 
are said to be quick or dull of apprehension as their 
more easily or with greater difficulty receive Ideas or 
Notions and seems to depend on the textre of the brain 
and Exercise 

Of the Imagination much has been said by Author 
Malbranche in his Resherche Spends one of his 6 books on 
it On the contrary Lock has not one Word of it as a 
faculty or place of the Brain, But a more modern Author 
of bass Self-Suffeciency* who mag _sserially pronouces on 
his Subject & condemms almost every other Writer whether 
living or dead who had touched on the same and agrees not 
with him which Scarce any one does in his narrow limited 
Scheme The Author I mean of the Procedure Extent & demile 
of Human Understanding makes the Imagination the 
Storehouse of Ideas from Sensation which he sayes it 
receives from the Senses without any Act or con 


* This Author difering with J Lock with a particular 
Contempt Escally by Excellent Essay un umreildy balk of 
Ideal Ignorance & Error (Divine Analogy pa.135) and ibid 
pl27 sayes were noyson' with yet Ar he slipe no 
opportunity of abasing him & one of his grand quarrels 
with him is for applying the term Idea to any thing in 


xpres'd himslef again _o; 2 ch8 8. Therefore as 
every Author is allowed to _ his own terms in any 
sense that he fully explains d to this Reader this 
Author? use of the word is placed beyond exception 
especially since its sense had never been limited by 
others and the term had been in posesion (if we may so 
speak) of that extended signification for at least 40 
years before. He further quarrels with the term Ideas by 
Reflection or reflex Ideas of which he Sayes (Div. Anal 
p 106) reflex or Reflection applied to the Operations of 
the mind is a term utterly senseless and without any 
aptitude or ground of propriety in Nature etc. and yet 
it is most or pain that in this Act of reflection on our 
Ideas consists a very great part of the Operation of the 
Intellec and in another pl would. Pa ASK he sayes 
they are empty _lourd etc. 
but he would have __— act called Confess — a term that 
in _ case would truly ca__ occasion Obsscurity & 
__ fusion He has also the like Objection is Abstraction 
—_ he will not allow to be possible in Nature yet even 
those are in comparison of the ground Line 
he has commited in giving a System of Thinking which the 
will not perfectly quadrala with his only darling 
Subject Divine Analogy to which every other Sentimt 
every Author reputation must be brought to submit or be 
Scrificed. And to build this ass on the only foundation 
he lays for it the whole System of the procdure Seems to 
be fashioned.. From hence it is that he runs into other 


gross Abscerdities which in the sourse, of this Crg ler 
must be farther taken notice of And so very fond he is 
every where so warmly hurried on it. His Argumt Subject 
his view of which is so clear up what he accounts the 
Orthos or Xty aganst Arians Socinians & Jeifs that he 
seems regardless what advantages he gives any of those 
antagonists in other respects. for instance in his 2nd 
book. on Divine Analogy Ch 6 which he inbiles positive 
Proof of Divine Analogy. He brings 3 Sylogisons the last 
where of he hopes h 
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or concurrence of the Intellect [S Proced. pa 55 & 155 
but pa 390 he delivers himself more clearly thus "When 
those Impresions which we are by God and Nature disposed 
to receive from outward Objects are imperceptibly 
convey'd thro the Organs of Sensation to the Imagination, 
to b ther reposited and stored up as the first 
Groundwork and gross unwrought Material, of all 
Knowledge, whether of things material or immaterial then 
it is that they obtain the name of Ideas ------- It is 
called the Imagination from the Images of external 
objects lodged in it in the same confused and disorderly 
manner they are transmitted from the senser ----- This is 
a facalty in Men as well as brutes purely positive; and 
differs from Memory in that it is more distinctly 
speaking the Storehouse or Repository; But Memory regards 
rather the furniture or Vast Variety of Ideas themselves 
lodged there for the use of the pure Intellect; and is 
not a distinct faculty from the Intellect as_ the 
Imagination really is, but an Ability in it to revive 
again and bring into view any Ideas or Notions where with 
the Imagination has been once impregnated. 

Other Writers have generally termed the Memory this 
Repository and Storehouse of Ideas But Doctors differ and 
how far this great one has proved himself qualified to 
criticize & censure that most finished piece that ever 
was wrote on the Subject of the Understanding tho' in 
some other points not diretly relating to it, the Author 
made some unhappy Slips. For here the Dr. asserts the 
Impressions or Ideas are imperceptibly convey'd to the 
Imagination & in pa 155 & lsewhere h supposes them 
previosly brought thither without any notice of the 
Intellect which is no other than the human Mind. When on 


the contrary It is notorious that no Idea can be brought 
into lodged in the brain without some degree of 
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of attention more or left in the mind, since thousand of 
Objects may fall under the direct view of the Eye and as 
many sounds reach the open Ear without conveying any 
particular Idea whatever. Thus a person having his 
thoughts fully possessed of some imporant business may 
walk in a Crowd from the Exchange of London to 
wstminster and tho' many thoasands of Objects come into 
his sight and a vast variety of Sounds strike his Ear 
yet unless he gives them some Attention he may not carry 
off so much as one single Idea from them all save that 
of a Crowd, that is he may not be able to recollect any 
one particular Object that he saw or sound that he heard 
in his whole walk, tho' with a proper Attention he might 
have mentioned hundreds. And thus unhappily does that 
Author mistake in the very first step of the mind 
towards knowledge. 

Again tho' nothing has been more common in Authors 
and even in very great ones than to Suppose there is a 
place of Images or a Repository in the Brain for Ideas 
which has generally been learned the memory and not the 
Imagination. Yet. 

Again tho' it has been a Notion received by the 
generality of all the Authors who have wrote on these 
Subjects that th Ideas receiv'd by our Senses are 
Stored in the Memory or Imagination to be made use of by 
the Mind as there shall be occasion. And tho' not only 
Aristotle with his followers but Descartes with his have 
agreed in it. And Anatomists & Physicians have puzzled 
themselves to find. Yet it may well deserve a further 
Disquisition. When I behold a House a Horse a Tree their 
Images through the Organ of Vision is represented in the 
Brain to the Mind When I remove my sight from these 
objets the Images still remain, and I may be able to 
call them up again a day a Month a Year or many years 
after. Now we may ask whether on removing the Eye from 
the Object the Image has been by Margin removed from 
those parts of the Brain in which it was first 
represented or not, It removed then w s not the 
Object in its Ideas as we Saw it when the eye was 
directed to it. If not removed the Idea remains on Some 


part of the optic Nerve in which the Serfus commuris 
first observed it But no one it may be supposed with 
Advance a Notion So very absurd that there is a faculty 
or Ability in the Mind it self to take off the Impression 
made on one of our Organs of Sense and to transfer & 
lodge them in another part of the Brain for an Idea from 
the Sight having no manner of relation to any other of 
the nerves that are formed for uses quite foreign to tha 
Sense, as all the nerves beside the Optic most certainly 
are cannot with any colour of reason be so much as 
imagined to be thrust into any other part of the Brain as 
a Repository for it unless we should at the same time 
also imagine that there were several particular Lurgem 
appropriated to each several Sense the gross absurdity of 
which is obvious and consequently. if imagining there can 
be any such repository at all. Nothing tis true is more 
common than for Authors, and those too of good Authority 
in divers cases to talk in this language and thus the 
Imagination, or with others the Memory, is a Storehouse 
for Images laid up there for the use of the Intellect 
etc. But whoever will give himself time to think 
seriously and closely of the Subject will soon discover 
the Inconsistency not to say the Impossibility of this 
doctrine. For they will find the human Mind is only a 
Power (not improperly express'd by Aristotle however 
ridiculed by the term uLelevceia) fitted to receive and 
compare with each other the Ideas it receives by the 
external Senses: That the differenc degrees of our 
abilities consist in the different fineness of the 
Texture of it parts and this probably alone makes it 
remarkable difference of Quickness or Dulness of 
Apprehension _— whoever considers the matter justly will 
find that Memory is no other than a faculty of the brain 
to throw the same parts of it self into the same position 
again in which it was as th tim th Ideas wer 

respectively impress'd on it, & theref no repository at 
all. 
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All knowledge is Truth, for if not Truth tis Error and 
falsehood, and therefore not knowledg Yet one may have 
a true knowledge of falsehood for he who knows all the 
passages in Homer Virgils Aneid or Hesiod once may have a 
true knowledge of what they wrote but none perhaps of any 
one fact, because what those Authors related is they are 


fiction. And so we may know many things that have been 
wrote of Nature, & yet have no real knowledge of the 
things themselves. 

Tho' ther hav been laborious Inquiries into 
Truth, as to give a distinct and full account of it as 
used in the Abstract, would be found difficult enough, 
yet notwithstanding it is used in various senses when w 
hear the word True pronounced, w hav generally as 
clear an Ida of it, as of most others, for then we say 
such a sentence or syaing is true, it is a true story, 
an Accont is true a Glass or a Picture is true, a true 
Watch, the true Cause, true English, a true Man, most of 
which would be explained in different words, yet they 
are all very easily Understood. But by these we see, 
that tho' all Knowledge is Truth, the terms are by no 
means convertible, for we cannot, or but rarely can say 
that Truth is Knowledge, more than we can say a Glass, a 
Picture, a Watch knows, and so of the rest, for we even 
call not a Man true from his knowledge, best from his 
fidelity or Veracity or both. 

But all Knowledge consists in the Agreement of our 
Ideas with their Objects or one with another. And this 
Agreement is the Truth of knowledge for the better 
comprehending of which as it may relate to the Subject 
of the Discourse, it may not be improper to make Some 
Attempt low ordr distinguishing Knowledg under th 
Character of Truth into Several heads as below. In which 
the Writer does not at all pretend to exactness, being 
Sensible that to give a just and accurate Scheme is both 
beyond his Abilities and would claim more application 
than his present view requires in it. This here proposed 
being sufficient, as he conceives, to give us some light 
at least what kind of Truths and Knowledge are best 
suited to our Condition & consequently which are the 
most proper for our Study & Application. And if these 
kinds may be of any use, it is not to be doubted but 
others will make them their own, rectify and improve 
them, and carry them much further. 

Tis conceived then that Truth may be distinguished 
( tho' done very imperfectly here) in Some such manner 
as this viz into 

Transcendetal Truth When th intellectual Ideas 
agree perfectly with the true Nature of things, as in 
their Essence their Causes dependencies & Relations, 
which belongs not at all toMan, and more of this 
hereafter 
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Physical Truth when the Ideas of the Mind we truly the 
representations that the Senses proper to receive and 
transmit them are fitted for or capable of receiving from 
the Objects under which are included not only those Ideas 
that have been actually received from the Object, it 
self, for these must alwayes be true if received under no 
disadvantage, but those we form of such outward Objects 
by any means whatsoever with the Judgement we make of 
them etc. 

Metaphysical Truth, which consists in the agreement 
of our Complex Abstracted and Universal Ideas and their 
mutual relations are Agreement, that is in such Ideas as 

ither have no eaternal material prototype or if they may 
have such are wholly abstracted from them thus all Action 
Passion Mades Vertues Vices & the whole Subect of 
Morality Pre Mathematics in Short all our Ideas that are 
not formed by external Objects. 

Technical Truth when tru Rules are given ither 
for Practice or Judgement as in Gramar Logic Rhetoric 
Poetry so far as they demand on Rules or Art Arithmetic 
Geometry and all Arts Liberal Mechanic either for Practic 
or Judgement Practical Truth When Action agree with Ideas 
or with Rules To these may be added Exegetic or perhaps 
rather Memonic Truth or the true knowledge of what others 
have said or Wrote & on this depends all History a great 
part of Philology the whole Skill of quoting Authorities. 
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To be added on the Intellect 

Tho' the simple Ideas are the — food of it. How vast 
are the Powers and faculties it often exerts? Its 
Quikness in which it couples & its Sagacity operatration 


depend no at all on its first Ideas when one from a 
Single glance or a Smother'd Smile or something scarce 
perceptible to other shall discover another In or 


real tho' dissembled Intention or at least the Nature of 
it Or when some from no long conversation with another in 
reason is able to give in the strongest Colours is able 
to give as it were the picture of another soul. Or when 
the old E of Shaftsbury was able to discover that his fr 
who had invited him & another to take their Advice on a 
thought he had of marrying a Woman d_s covered he was 


then alread married we must acknowledge such Powers are 
as of almost as far fro remote from those simple Ideas 
the senses furnish as matter is from thinking 

_ seat in the brain the nerves & spimis its lo _| 
ufe give all sense & Motion. 


How Memory is com_sant with any thing be observed in the 
brain made up of an endless convolution of small beliefs 
or fibres into a S of glandulour Substance with Some 
{share} is inconceivable, but Reminiscence or the power 
of Recollection of which we have reason is they are 
uncapable Shews a power as different from the Nature of 
the Ideas themselves as a person who looks for any thing 
in his store or a book in his Library is from that thing 
or book. 


The Operations of the Mind _1dom purely 
intellectual without a mistake o some Affection from the 
heart ina racted Theorems it may be so. 


Aristotle the Prince of Cocties ----- Shaftsb. vl 243 
mastes Critic Note ibid 


Vanity next after Pride to be considered by not 
injurious to others but render the on himself 
ridiculous tis another inoffensive _e and better nature 
sort of Pride often does good 


The understanding is seated solely in the Brain & 
not S_merally in the _coves this appears from hence that 
when a Man Lost any Limb it hurts not his Understanding 
but shape may rather ha may rather improve it because 
the expence of so much Spirits as were required to 
actuate it are saved may be otherwis mploy'd. But 
whether those Nerves called the Sympaike ces as the 
eighth pair and the great { nienofbals} that communicate 
with the heart or Serve for the communication the 
{ } the brain & heart to impart Notices from the one 
is the other have any part of the thinking faculty in 
them doubtfull. What do Lurgcom know of this whether 


The Brain the seat of all thought and that this 
depends on the very fine filaments of the nerves we ar 
said to be convolved into very minute Glandules of which 
some it is sought the {Subflarie}of the Brain consistes. 
But it notwithstanding all the utmost search _ that could 
ever hitherto be made into it by the { } curious {_ 


exact} Anotomisy Willie Malpighi Viemprens etc. the 
Nature of it lies and perhaps prey every lie toward Steno 
very grew Anatomiss in his disevarle published in Winslow 
late work fully shews this. And it must for ever to 
continue its that it is wholly unintellible when we know 
that the whole Mest has been some times found corrupted 
and turned into a _eity that in some dissections there 
has scorce been found the Appearance of a — min tho the 
person during Life has since rebaind their usual 
understanding the writer since self know a person who 
evacuated a very great part of his through his olrils As 
this force is to acknowledge the shortness of our 


Reach I should reach us Modesty into confirm etc 


Remember to bring in the Law of Nature on Duties See 
dips. Sit 
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Affection 


to be considered as Constant & as malabl They ar 
influenced by the Intellect Raised Calened galated etc - 


But there are some durable Inclination to some persons to 
some things practicly Berly of Inclination vid Quiquid 
corabar vefaluis analomy 9 Mica. Like the bad 
inoculated Ani is placed all in the hearth from finding 
it Affected. 


Plato 
YuchV eVzin h& diw cmgvnh a&iVZ wV kinei~n kinvhsin de 
Legg X p 896A 


mes funt partes nohZikhV uVhqumhZikhV deRes. A36 a 43gd 


Afectas contrary 440 Ira ubilis ib. 
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Dear Friend Stenton Dec 


11 1741 


It would be very great Satisfaction to me to be assured 
(tho I doubt it) that this may find thee in a State of 
health proper for a chearful Address and in Such a 
humour as we husbands that have very good wives find a 
real Conveniercy in putting on now and then. And if thou 
hast ever read that most entertaining Piece of the great 
Erasmus, his Moria Encomium, or Praise of Folly, in a 
most ingenious harangue on herself, which if, thou hast 
not, in English: I would freely give a Crown, tho it 
were a Mill'd one to procure one of them for thee, for 
of my Latin one thou could Scarce make any hand Idorsbt, 
but I would certainly sooner prescribe that Piece to a 
thinking Ailing person than many of the {Dobte Juleps} 
etc. etc. But happening to be in one of these humours 
this Morning my bedfellow took it in her head Solemnly 
to engage me to Settle on our old friend Ab: P: that 
was, now I: ten pounds a year during her Life, and that 
I must also engage thee to double it. I told her we had 
both made our wills, and it would be very troublesome 
now to alter them, She answer'd that it might easily be 
done by a Codicil, and that nothing was more common: And 
for my own part the request appears to me So reasonable, 
and carries Such weight with it, as coming from a Mother 
of Children of her own whom She affectionately loves. 
yet is willing to Spare it from them to bestow it where 
she conceives tis more wanted 
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But how so many Several images all of different Sizes of 
th same Object, and if the number of Glasses were 
increased the appearances for each glass would be Still 
Doubted. Should pass through so many Several refracting 
and undergo so many charges yet still preserve the sm 

identical form of the Candle som re others inverted 
but all of them be regularly in the same manner convey'd 
to the Eye. Or how if a whole Wall were let with Small 
glass or well polished metallic bead and hundreds of 
specators of a strong Sight should view them at the same 
time how every of these Spectators should be able to 
discover his own face in miniature notwithstanding the 
infinite number of the crossing visual Rays yet all 
crossing without any interfering with divers other such 


Phenomena, {Iton J say these and such like appearances 
can be accounted for by any hypothesis whatever seems for 
to transcend} seem to have placed it far enough out of 
the reach of any humane Skill or Invention to account for 
this wonderful sense of Vision. All that we can with any 
shew of Probability fix on in the case is that the 
deversity of apparent different colours may consist in 
the different rapidity and not improbably the different 
sizes of 4 diferent Rays of Light and further also that 
possibly in the {fasciculces} of the smaller filament 
that compose the Optic Nerve, (as it is I think generally 
agreed by Anatomists that this Nerve as well as others is 
so composed, tho' it is no respective peculiar fabric and 
tension But at these particulars we can only form 
conjecture, there. But however difficult it may be to 
account for this glorious 
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What we call Mathematics Demonstration depends not on the 
senses but on the Agreement of our Ideas and for all the 
certainty of any Demonstration whatsoever in Geometry or 
Arithmetic depends on & conclude in some one or more of 
those 18 or 26 Axioms that euclid gives at the beginning 
of his first book of Elements which he takes to be such 
evident Truths in themselves that when the Mind views 
them in its own Ideas it immediately of {remr to them 
without requiring any further proof} and they turn 
mostly on those that if two or more things be equal to 
one other thing they are also equal between themselves. 
When th sam thing or two things equal between 
themselves be added or taken from equal things the sum or 
remainder is equal and again that the whole is greater 
than any parts of it but equal to all its parts with fo __ 
others about Lines and Angles that are not so clear and 
on particularly v 3 4 13th has been thought se far from 
being self evident that to require a Demonstration & some 
great Geometers as {Produs Pafir Eddin the Avian} {__ } 
Clavius, & Dr Wallis have been at no small pains but to 
give one. As this kind of Demonstration therefore has no 
other foundation than the agreement of our own Ideas but 
hes obtained a greater Reputation in the World than other 
Sciences not for the manner of the Process or in 
clearness of the conclusion so much as the certainty and 
determinateness of the { __} simple Ideas of Line and 
figures and numbers that make the subjects of those 


Sciences. So in all others whatever. If we can once 
conceive clear determinate and different Ideas of the 
subject & its Relativ th Mind may proceed as 
regularly, demonstrate as clearly and conclude as 
firmly as on any Mathematical Proposition. And if we can 
form as clear and distinct an Idea of this that What is 
a {mart}own belongs to him, as of this that the whole 
consists of or is equal to its parts or of this that 
7+3=6+4 this is that 7&3 are equal to 6&4 but that to 
take away the 4 destroyes the Equation and therefore to 
keep it up there must be a substitution as 7+3-6 3.1 Or 

lse make a deduction on the first part as 7-1=6. In the 
first of which cases restitution for a wrong taking may 
be signified in the Case that the person who claimed 10 
owed out of it 3&1 either to 2 other persons or to the 
Public for a fire, or a Tax for the Public Service or 
any other way, It is no Evident that here the 
demonstation is as clear as any thing in the 
Mathematics. Most unjustifiable therefore it was in the 
Author of theProcedure & most unbecoming his Character 
to labour as he has done to Let Moral Certainty So wide 
from Mathematics and from Demonstration. But he has left 
great room to draft the understood nothing of these 
Sciences tho he runs on in 7 pages (p 225 etc.) to ring 
his Changes on them compared with Moral; otherwise he 
could never treat the Notion of Abstraction with such 
hard words as Absurdity Contradiction what one would 
think could never enter into the head of man or Beast & 
When tis well known by those who undertake them_ all 
pure Mathematics are intirely abstracted unless he 
imagines that the proposition he Mentions vis that the 
three Angles of a right lined Triangle are equal to two 
right ones is demonstrated by measuring the Angle with a 
pair of Compasses, which it may be supposed was below 
even young Paschal when he found out the same (as tis 
said) of Himself at {__} Years of Age. But if he could 
read this ax=yy, ax-xXa=yy, ax-XX=yy, 
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As I can doe nothing but by the strength given me so I 
can conceive nothing but in propostion to the Abilityso 
I can prove nothing be certain of nothing but by the 
Agreement of those the Ideas of the things in my mind 
not can I know any thing but what I can form some clear 


Nothing can be its own Cause of produce it self for I 
clearly conceive that a thing must be in order to act and 
if it be it is already produced. This is self evident. 
then This World did not produce it self. 

then it was produced by Another Cause or it was from all 
Eternity- 

This Globe was not from all Eternity for if any thing 
alters So as to encrease but one hairsbreadth in its 


dimensions it must in all Eternity increase to a real 
Immensity and to Infinity 
This Earth as distinguished from {_ister} ncreases 


This is seen in all the parts of it for the Earth 
poeoails i quantity and I Moisture evaporates tho' 
Slowly as is Seen in Bogs Morasres or and Quagmires in 
all Countries 


often Will & Yect Eudem 2.10 Gen & often Affections & 
the passions Nic. 2.4 & 2.6 
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That the Wit & Abilities of the Brain depend on its 
dis _osition is evident from this that a Change of the 
humours a Medicine alters them so from Liquid & {Jo} must 
be the same with the Affection of the heart according to 
its disposition people are more mild or passionate. 

According to the state of the Spirits tis the same 
all depends on the Spirits these move the Affections they 
are Sooth'd or raised by Music by preaching or Harangues 
Cofar on Cuero's Oration for Ligaras Rob. Luciensi Steph 
Introd a 1 apologie poar J_erod from Erascny Preacher. 
but the passions ocse according to the disposition of the 
heart. 
Good the mind judges, but the heart gives the Affection. 
these are raised independent of the Judgement = or 
reasoning. Love glowes to an Object without reflection so 
Aversion{__} 

Non amo te Sabidi res prscam Jicere quare 
Itoetarlum pofsudiare 
Some are to moved others not this must be owing to the 
heart as some are compassionate. 

Some can act part without recorse but others e sot 
this muse Hes owing to the heart & habits but this may be 
over one by 


Cafar destroyed 11 00000 Miles faciem feri yet 
retained his Compasion 

The Eye has its pathetic Nerves why not the heart 
Something that leads to duri Love or other partic 
passions 

The Passions all but the Original, ummunuate 
__ielly with & depend on the Brain He who has strong 
Passions & a Weak Judgment will strongly hope or pear 

We can turn our whole Arm or our whole thigh & 
leg. every way by the Joynts at our Shoulder and hip but 
we can neither turn the Orbit or lower part of our 
fingers backward nor our leg or tibia form and why but 
because they are so ordered in our formation. No more 
and we love hate fear & were not these faculties these 
passions implanted in our Nature. We may tell how the 
Several parts are controlled by Maseley felled for that 
purpose as also { __} how we pronounce letter B or D 
with our lips and tongue etc. but of what service is 
this knowledge in the use of the So we may talk of the 
animal Spirets 


Tho' all the Nerves appear alike 'tis not to be imagined 
those that serve th ar th ye the Smell etc. are of 
the same texture they are undoubtedly fitted each to its 
re Object It seems necesary to suppos ther ar 

animal spirits and that these take the full alarm from 
the nerves that the soul acts by them, they are affected 
by beauty from the eyes & Music from the Ears and 
according as they are affected they touch by 
communication thro the nerves the corresponding parts of 
the heart as they Keys of a Spine or Organ touch the 
Strings or Stops of the pipes and excite the respectiv 

Sounds. 

But tho' all this is idune in the natural way the 
and the Mind is deeply afected but yet it is under no 
necessity of being overcome by it. If the most beautiful 
face & finest voice {atta _} and 'tis known, 'tis with a 
design to destroy all men will own that if the person is 
in his Senses & under no uncommon Infatuation he will 
recoil and arm against them. 'Tis hard to refrain a 
Cough yet to face a Life that would be loss by the 
descovery it may be stopt. & so in all 
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That the sould cannot or at least does not otherwise Act 
than by the Organs of the body which therefore as they 
truly are its Instruments very properly bear that name is 
evident from that if a {person} of a Sober life in the 
Main of his conduct happens unexpectedly to be overtaken 
with liquor, and finds his feet or his tongue falter, h 

will plainly discover to others as well as find in 
himself a sense of shame which so far would shew the Mind 
in itself is Somewhat intirely distinct from all those 
parts that the Spirits of the Liquor can affect. Yet if 
obliged by any means to proceed in drinking that Sense 
with all his senses will be intirely overcome, and there 
well be nothing more of the Man to be found Seen than his 
{out__d} body more senseless & Stupid for the time than a 
brute. And even this Observation of a Sense of shame on 
the first disability holds not in all, for some there 
are, who notwithstanding their de scation when Sober of 
those disorder and very firm resolutions taken up against 
them, yet when betray'd by Company to drink, on the first 
glass of excess beyond what their constitution will 
justly bear lose all their condition, & goe on without 
the least check of compunction not is it then otherwos 

with them than with a Stone Supported aloft which as soon 
as ever it tips over from its rest irrecoverably falls to 


the Ground or the {_ stop} in the same manner the 
drinking Comparison has ofter the Critical glass no more 
power to command himself than this insensible Stone, and 


of {such} there are many deplorable instances to be found 
in the world. 


Descartes Sayes Utilitatem omniu paserones in es 
consistere gd consfirment et _Severare faciart in anima 
cogitations quas ei bonum est conferare & qua alioguin 
facile {posrent} obliterari 
but the Memory is more retentive than the passions 


As the soul by the Intellect works on the Ideas so 
it has a Sensation if the Operations of the heart those 
of the Mind are Voluntary these of the Heart are not, No 
man living can love or hate at pleasure. Nor conquer 
these passions by neer Volition, every one is Sensable of 
this it is as in the mind by which no body can believe 
what they please When Truth { _} can the Understanding 
necessarily must joyn with it. When around Good aspects 
the heart this it will love but these emotions are not to 
be immediately alter'd as in the Mind or Brain 


Descartes observes as above that the Passions are 
to fix the thoughts and render them durable 
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Tho 'tis absolutely impossible to conceive how these 
Ideas are renewed yet the matter may { __} be rendred 
somewhat more intelligible by considering the Nature of 
Speech. Than which nothing appears more simple, and yet 
we shall find it in some measure to resemble our 
thinking. All the words of any Language in a common way 
are learn'd and in a full one they are vastly numerous, 
they are readily pronounced by the Several Organs. being 
differently applied to modulate the common Air without 
the Speakers knowing or thinking what means he uses for 
the the purpose for how many millions have entred into & 
left the world a full age without ever observing that 
they closed their lips in pronouncing a word with a b, 
Pp, or m in it or the different Strokes of the tongue on 
the teeth and palat in uttering the t & d. & the like in 
such others. But further { } when words are once 
learn'd they naturally follow the intention of the 
Speaker with not much if any more thought how to find 
the words than he takes about applying his Organs to 
pronounce them. Now why may we not imagine that 
something like this obtains in the Affair of Ideas We 
learn in Childhood first one Word then another & proceed 
till we gradually attain Vast numbers of them which ever 
after we have learn'd we have ready for use much in the 
same manner in infancy the Mind begins to receive Ideas 
by the Organs of the Senses and when once recv'd these 
Organs retain their facility to produce them again at 
pleasure. Words are repeated . by the faculty of the 
Organs expressive of the Ideas or inward Motions & these 
Ideas are generally directed by the Mind. Words nowhere 
exist but while they are uttering for their Sigantures 
in book or Writing are mostly of words only. And so 
Ideas no where exist but while they are in actual 
presentation to the mind. 

With what fluency of words do people often express 
themselves without the least though bestow'd on the 
words they use & much less on the { } of pronouncing 
them etc.? 
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frame of a humane brain above that of brutes but which 
very little Success, the Dr Willis described some smal 
differenc yet ¢t less there can be discovered, the 
greater it Shews th xcellency of the humane Mind, for 
if it work no better Instruments no greater or more 
exquisite Apparatus for displaying its Operations which 
in very many cases so vastly exceed all the Abilities of 
those other Creatures that Nature will Scarce furnish any 
thing to take a comparison from for what can be conceived 
more vastly destant than the Powers of a Newton, & a 
sheep tho' the anatomist would find the difference but 
very small then certainly so much greater and more 
excellent must that Power be in it self when the 
Materialy are so nearly equal. 

Tho' what this Power or the Mind is in it self 
appears altogether inscrutable to us. Yet these things 
may be observed of it that tho' a late Author who is to 
be mentioned hereafter, has been pleased to say it can no 
more seem reflect on it self than the eye can, yet it is 
plain from what we are now doing that it can reflect 
inquire into and consider it self; that its Power and the 
knowledge it aquire, tho' one is undoubtedly prior to the 
other seem to be so united that they are scarce 
distinguishable for by its knowledge it still gians more 
and conceives with ease in proportion as it is {ereked} 
by previous knowledge in which sense it may be compared 
as divers other things have been to a Snow-ball for that 
it gathers more & faster in proportion to its weight & 
surface tho' in this it differs that it's acquisitions 
are more sure and not so Subject to diminution. 


Original of our knowledge 

That we may the better understand what the 
Intellect is we are to begin with the first notion. Its 
operations are knowledge All knowledge consists of Ideas 
as first recv'd by the Senses the work of the Intellect 
is to compare those when we find Mankind agree in the 
simple Ideas of things and their Minds are as far as we 
can judge universally so framed as to find an Agreement 
between certain Ideas that are or appear to be the same 
in all humane minds these are the first Principles of 
knowledge, they are such and must be such to us and we 
cannot possibly go beyond them that is any further back. 
It is in vain that { } to { } for Truths more in 
their kinds than these are. Whatever the Original Ideas 
are in themselves they make up all the Truth we are 


capable of and all men should & must rest here if this 
were daly considered as it ought it would quiet our 
minds shew us the {Len} of our Inquiries and plainly 
fix our {re plus ultra} on that Side they are the Center 
of our Circle & we can go no farther inward from theme 
we are to Start and proceed gradually in making each 
{ rep) equally Sure as the { } by constantly finding 
th like Agreement of ther more Ideas taking and in 
compounding or combining them always See clearly that 
they Suit or agree in the composition and this is the 
true Procedure of the Understanding. 
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To discover what the Mind is essentially in it 
self is impossible yet we may know much of its 
Operations for us some have said it was equally absurd 
that it should as the impossible as for our eye to see 
it self. but the comparison is by no means proper, the 
eye could never discover any thing of it self but it 
makes large discoveries in the eyes of other Animals 
anatomicy them & Sees how vision is organically ( at 
least) performed but with the Mind it is just the 
reverse we can learn nothing from the Operations of 
another mind tho' we may see the Actions. & hear the 
langueage and from thence or the Countenance or other 
bodily Motions make some discovery of their thoughts but 
the internal Operations of their mind In the manner of 
them are intirely concealed from us whta we know of it 
therefore is what each individual Carry from his own 
self-consciousness, or if we gain any thing from 
information. this reaches no farther than as we can from 
those notices from others examine what we find passes in 
our minds agreeable to what is advanced and without this 
inward Sense or conseiousness concurring with that of 
others we in these points can learn nothing. 

The utmost we can discover upon the Stricktest 
examination of our Selves concerning the Mind is that it 
is a Power, of receiving and operating upon Ideas as 
they are fiost introduced into it by the Senses for 
should we imagine a person born into the world with a 
brain of as fine & Strong a texture as any have yet 
appeared in the world fitted in the internal disposition 
of it for an Imagination equal to a Homer or Milton or 
Strength of reasoning equal to a Newton {Lock?} 
Descartes yet if he had no exteriour Senses neither 


sight hearing smell taste nor even touch to intromit any 
Ideas from without and yet had all the {___} faculties of 
digestion & Nutrition and means were used to Supply him 
with proper {Alims} it is not to be conceived how such a 
person should have any thought at all tho' he were to 
live to the full age of man. 

Should we suppose such a person in an adult state 
to have at once all the Organs of his Senses open'd. & 
the free use of them given him he would them never 
{ al_ss} have no more understanding or knowledge than a 
meer infant, for tho' he recev'd at his eyes numberless 
impressions from objeects without which would fix some 
images in his brain yet being previously poscefied off no 
manner of Ideas nor having ever exercised his faculties 
these must be wholly useless to him he could no more 
employ them than an ignorant Country { } of tool 
about a work of which or of the tools he never had the 
least notion, tho he might otherwise have as nimble & 
active joynts as the most {exp} as Artist dually learn 
to compare one Idea with another, and gain knowledge as 
Children do. tho' probably faster but in the mean time 
{his aky and rest} and Ignorance be an Object of wonder & 
perhaps diversion to most of those who beheld & considerd 
him 


Aristotles Definition of the Soul or Mind however 
exploded by those who knew much less of the matter will 
be found just that is u*nZelevceia swvmazZ? fusikg~ 
o*zganicg~ 
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And herein appears is seen the great wisdom shewn in our 
formation in ordering it in such a manner that our 
strength & ideas or knowledge should equally or 
proportionally gain and increase together. 

As the Mind then appears to be originally in it 
self only a power as Ideas are received into the brain 
the Seat of its Operations, they become united with it 
and thes ar th only fund of knowledge these it 
gradually and occasionally compares and from thence forms 
judgement, and thus knowledge is acquired which 
consisting only first of the multitude of primary Ideas 
and the Secondary desind from comparing the primary and 
in inference deduction conclusions and Judgement all 


which are in the Mind persons thereby improve Knowledge 
& in proportion to the strength of the first original 
power arise the distinction of Capacities or Abilities 
of the Brain or Intellect. 

So is commonly Supposed that the defferences of 
natural Capacity depends on the different that is the 
finer or gross texture of the brain. And it is evident 
that the quickness and strength of thought very much 
depends on the disposition of that Organ. 

But on the other hand, it is no less certain that 
the Mind can also judge of the disposition of the brain. 
for a person on taking too much strong liquor can easily 
discover the {a} on the Spirits & reflect on the 
effects of it. So if the brain has been overlaboured 
with intense thought on Study, it is no less perceived 
by the mind than weariness of the body, but in a much 
more abstracted manner for as the body by over straining 
or too much labour, becomes weaked & unable to proceed 
equally in the sam xercise or perhaps can do no more 
so the head will in the same manner be disabled and yet 
the mind is not so affected by this weakness but that it 
can clearly discover and consider it as it does that of 
the body from whence it appears there may appear reason 
to conclude that the Mind has a power in it self 
distinct from its organs and it is persumed every man 
who exercises much thought may easily discover this in 
himself and be assured of it from his own experience. 

As the Mind consists of the primary power that has 
been mentioned and of knowledge acquired by the 
reception of Ideas through the Senses and in own 
Operations upon them. We find it is naturally formed 
with an appetency for knowledge as the Stomach is with 
that for food for the Support of the body and as that 
and the Palate crave only what is both Salubrious & 
grateful and as the heart or our Affections as will be 
shewn in the following Seek only what is Good or what 
carries the appearance of it the object of the Mind is 
Truth only, and poison is to the Stomach or Evil to the 
Affections so also is falshood to the Understanding. for 
to respectively each faculty formed to have an Aversion 
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That Man in the best of his reasoning is generally 
weak, that he is so far led by Prejudices in most cases, 
that even in his Strongest assurances points of belief 


and Convictions he may be Suspected of being misled, is a 
Truth, that none who well considers the history of man 
can reasonable doubt of, and from hence it is exceedingly 
difficult and hazardous to pronounce that any Opinion 
whatsoever is absolutely right. Yet a solid Inquirer into 
Truth should not be wholly discouraged from examining how 
far appearing Certainties will reach, and when Notion is 
{based} to its utmost extent, where and in what it will 
terminate, whether it is capable to the last to support 
it self, or whether that also like thousands of others 
will not like the first heads of most Rivers be lost only 
in quagmires and bogs. 

Of the kind that will best bear an Inquiry and 
first examination. Seems to be that Strong persuation in 
the minds of many that has led them to suffer not only 
Death but the cruellest tortures for adhering to opinions 
different from those about them, of which there have been 
innumerable instances in many Ages. 

That some hav xpired in flames merely through a 
Spirit of vain glory is not to be doubted Such probably 
was the Indian Philosopher Calanus in Qu. Curtius 
Peregrinus in Lucian Empedocles and perhaps An Spt Ss 
Many thro' a belief that it was their Duty. as those 
Wives who would contend who should nter th funeral 
flames with their deceased husbands, & be consumed alive 
their dead bodies. For the Conduct of these people, it is 
not difficult 
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to account from this certain Truth, that Several of our 
passions are strong enough to counter ballence and 
outweigh the terror of Death & Pain, and to the same 
cause may undoubtedly be referr'd the forwardness of many 
of the fist Christians who so eagerly Sought Martyrdom as 
to court and even force it, for they wer vidently so 
fully possess'd with the notion of its being Meritorious, 
that this thought alone gain'd an intire dominion over 
all their faculties, and left no room for reasoning, 
Judgement or any consideration. 

But there is another kind of this Resolution to 
Submit patiently and with resignation to these Cruelities 
that appears to require as further & closer consideration 

We find that many of those who suffer'd in this 
manner were awakened to a full Sense of the pain they 
were threatned with and would gladly have avoided it, & 


they have so far conformed with the measures taken to 
prevail with them to renounce their former opinions as 
to abjure them as Jerome of Prague at the Council of 
Constance and Arch Pop Cranmer and many others, yet they 
were hauntted with terrors in their Consciences ascernd 
and could find no Peace no ret till they again retracted 
what they had last done and often condemn'd appeared to 
enjoy a perfect tranquillity went out of the world by 
such painful Evils with joy & the utmost inner 
satisfaction. 

Now the point to be inquired into is, Since as 
humane Creatures we have no powers whatsoever, but what 
we have from Nature, what is it that can give this 
inward peace and this resolution upon it is submit to 
what Nature has for the preservation of the Species 
eloatlied to our apprehensions with the utmost of 
terrours whence comes that Serenity and tranquillity 
that inward joy and satisfaction that has often been 


known to attend such resolutions, for whoever will 
justly consider the Passions when the are Strong enough 
to work up the mind to any resolution it will be found 


if I mistake not, that they act with an impetuosity in 
bringing the mind to some determinate point which is 
thereupon positively fix'd on, it is never ascerne 
allowed to hesitate or doubt. but every thought is 
formed or directed to the same view without suffering 
others of a different kind to interpose less they should 
divert it from what is already fixt and firmly 
established. But such a disposition of the Mind tho' 
fully capable of carrying the person on to execute what 
has been determined, seems altogether inconsistent with 
that serenity and that Joy that have been mentioned. 

That any thing arising from mere humane nature is 
able to effect this would be difficult to prove. How the 
passions work we have seen and whether the Soul, which 
we know is most closely united with the body, and is 
generally compassive with it, has Something in it self 
so distinct from the body as to be capable of producing 
this Serenity in it self, over all the disorders and 
ruffles that must naturally arise from the terrours of 
pain and a dissolution, is much to be question'd it 
would therefore recur that such persons meet with some 
Supernatural Assistance Sufficient in such affecting 
cases to support them an deffectually to quell & compose 
all the Emotions of Nature. 

But if we thoroughly examine facts we shall find 
that this Assistance arises not from any such 


illumination or instructive principle as informe and 
directs the Mind, because 'tis evident that many persons 
have appeared favour'e with such Assistance and been 
nabled cheerfully to suffer for points either intirely 
or at least very different & sometimes contradictory in 
their own Nature. To bring Instances of this is needless 
for there has Scarce been any Prosestion the persecuted 
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to death whose principles led or pretended to lead to a 
feformation or greater purity or Truth but has furnished 
examples of this even amongst Pagans as well as 
Christians. from whence tis. plain, that a Strong 
persuasion in the mind that what is proses'd is right is 
the only general point to be centred in, and that such a 


perswasion will hold in all cases whatsoever if the 
Object appear to have peity or vertue in it. 
But whether it will hold in other cases is not at 


all plain. Instances of persons willing to suffer for 
what they conceiv'd to be certain Truths in any Science 
have never yet I believe been given. 

To this it will be answered that probably no 
instances of any kind can be given of persons voluntarily 
choosing to submitt to death rather than to renounce 
their Opinions but of such only as believ'd a future and 
that their well being in that depended on their Conduct 
in this Life, which it must be own'd will hold in most of 
the Instances, that hav ver yet been known in the 
world, and yet I think not in all, for I believe Vaniniu 
who was for his prosest'd Atheism Burnt at Thosouse, 
might be an exception 
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As thus J. Keil Author of the Introduction to true 
Philosophy in the {Phelof} Transactions { __} fully proves 
this Attraction if you will but allow him 2 things. 1 
that the Smallest particles of Matter gravitate to or 
attract each other in a ratio vastly greatly exceeding 
that of the real Gravitation that we are acquainted with 
as in a triplicate or quadruplicate Ratio instead of a 
Duplicate which tis known is the Ratio i the other And 
Since tis most certain that what he demends is either 


true or false, & tis impossible to know which it is, 
well cost us any thing to grant him either we may as 
well allow the one as the other. The other to be granted 
him is the infinate divisibility of matter which if 
allow'd him he in a very clear mathematical way that is 
by dint of pare demonstration by a Limma & a Theorem 
proves he can imagine it a pellicle of matter so thin 
that it shall bear a Oft proposition to the thickness of 
leaf Gold, (the thinnest Substance we know that will 
stick together is but one 238000th part of an inch) by 
much more than a Million of Millions of Millions of 
times than this thickness of leaf Gold it self bears to 
the Distanse of Saturn from us allowing the Suns 
distance to be 20,000 of the Earths Semidiameters, And 
this is truly the Amount of this scoss Mathematical 
Theorem. But in the 2nd he as firmly demonstrates that 
allowing when we see a Solid inch of Gold there is But 
the hundred thousandths part of that Space filled with 
solid matter and htat the other 99,999 pars are all 
pores & Vacuum that then the Vacuum in the Gold and is a 
Solid Inch of Air will to a Trifle be nearly the same 
Now these Truths we see thus demonstrated not only in 
Print but in Latin too and in a Mathematical 
demonstrative way And what would we have more? And thus 
Philosophy is mathematically demonstrated a Blesing 
reserved solely for those latter Ages. 

From hence he goes on by Theorem after Theorem to 
Shew in what Sohesion fluidity Elasticity Electricity 
etc. consist. And tho' the Gentleman is now removed 
there are others doubtless who from the same Principles 
can clearly solve all the doubts that can be started 
such as this for one is the case of elasticity Take a 
rod Aquare rod of Whalebone of a quarter of an inch 
thick 22 inches inlength and cut off exactly Square at 
the ends and bend this into a Circle or circular form 
till both the ends exactly meet, which if the bone be 
good is practicable the Diamiter of this Circle then, 
taking Archimedes Numbers which are near enough in this 
case will be in the middle of the bone 7 inches & is 
outer Circumference must be stretched to about 22 3/4 
inches the inner 21 °*/4 and their difference is 4 1/2 
inch which is 1/14 2/3 of the whole there. the particles 
of the outer Circle are drawn from each other about /24 
1/3 the distanc they rested in before and so much 
their attraction must be weakened or to follow the 
hypothesis it must be weakn'd by the use of this viz 
25,230 times & the particles of the inner Circle are 


drove in or some way compressed as much from whence their 
Cohetion should be the stronger. Now doubtless they may 
inform us why then this Cohesion should by the Laws of 
Attraction Oft 

turn to th 


closest substance we know. But pure Gold is 19 times 
heavier than Water that is it has {__} the 19th part of 
the pores or of the colecture quantity of Pores that 
Water has Now it may perhaps be Scarcely possible for 


other side of this leaf 
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-pear to be so much strengthned and that of the particles 
of the Outer so vastly weakned yet the inner, contrary to 
the {Lante} of exraction recoil and the outward fly 
together again and both recover their pristine State the 
writer who is very sensible of his own weakness freely 
acknowledges his want of suficient penetration in the 
case & is not at all ashamed to own his ignorance. Which 
others in themselves may have happily overcome. 

He has also found himself greatly at a loss to 
account for such things as these Hammering gives Metals & 
especially Iron or Steel and Elasticity heat it in the 
fire and this Elasticity is gone make it red hot through 
& plunge it imediately into Water and it loses also its 
toughness & becomes brittle, th Fae indeed Penetrates 
it through & through but the Water touches only Surface 
for the heat will not suffer it to enter if it otherwise 
could Now dow does this {out __} contact alter the figare 
quantity or position & thereby the Attraction & Cohesion 
of the partiality within? Its here also ownes his 
ignorance and its imperetrability. 

Again. Water is at least as fluid as any thing we 
know that is its parts Slide as easily by each other Yet 
by the Tilorenc Experiment tis found to be = not 
{crxprestible} but rather then be forced down into a less 
space will force its way even thro the pores of Gold the 


ven the imagination to conceive that the particles of 

Water if they be solid as not to yield to the force of 
Smiths Stedges beating on them inclosed in the ball of 
Gold laid on an Anvil and yet have collectively have 19 
times the quantity of those in Gold but that they must 
be hollow or if not intirely so they must come 
considerably near to a perfect hollow rest & be withal 
infrangible for if they are globular to touch only in 
points to give them their flexibity We know that if a 
Gloe of any matter be fitted to lie in Cavity of a Cube 
touching all its sides that Globe if divided into a 
Million of other small globes with their Center lying in 
right lines parallel with the sides of the Cube they 
will exactly fill it and all the vaccant Spaces amongst 
themselves and between them & the sides of the globe 
will collectively b xactly equal to the empty Spaces 
of the box not fill'd with the onefirst large Globe so 
that the particles of Water if globular cannot possibly 
have more space without or between them than the seal 
space they occupy for the solidity {of a Space} to a 
Cube on its Diameter is nearly at 11 to 21. And the more 
they are Supposed to recede from a figure perfectly 
Spherical the left will be the intersticat between them. 
Now the Pores of the gold must recessarily be larger 
than the particles of Water with their Cavities to 
suffer this to transude thro them, from is it likewise 
follows that there cannot be more than the 19th part 
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Before we leave this Subject, it may be convenient to 
take a cursory {__} of the knowledge generally profess'd 
and what height it is arriv'd to. And tho' what is 
called Physics or the knowledge of Nature justly enough 
has the last place in a Philosophical course in the 
Schools yet it may be proper here to give it the first. 

The Ancients tho' they appear no to have been any 
way behind us in the knowledge of Life, and what 
concern'd them, and this makes their Works on _ such 
Subjects so highly esteemed to this day, yet in that 
Nature it is agreed on all hands they wer xtreamly 
deficient 


How far any of the Eastern Nations carried their 
Inquiries of this kind is not known to us but it is 
highly probable the Notion of the A Elements Fire Air 
Water & Earth came to the Greeks from the Egyptans 
Pythagoras who resided long amongst them being the first 
we know of that appears (if the Writer mistake not) that 
established it. 

And tho' thes were generally acknowledged to be 
the Materials of which things were compounded yet not 
besides is this distinction, there were several different 
Opinions of a prior Principle which some made one of 
these alone As some{___} on Water, others fire, others 
Air, Pythagoras himself Number, others Love & Strife 
Plato from the Pythagoreans Eternal Ideas Leucippcy 
Democritas and Epicurus Atoms, but most of them save the 
last allowed a Divine Mind. Aristotle by much _ the 
greatest Genius for Philosophy of all the Writers of 
Antiquity whose works we have remaining Observing the 
endless varieties & differences of Opinions to Stop all 
Inquiry into what none of them could know that viz the 
Original of the World made at Eternal, & as 
comprendiously for Principles pick'd only on Matter & 
form which was plain to every Capacity, and his 
Substantial Philosophy obtaining these which the 4 
Elements 4 {_lualshe} of Hot Cold Dry & moist & the 
humours of the Body all which were the Doctrine also of 
the great Pyhissician Hippocrates 
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There were Scarce any from their time above 1800 
for near 2 thous'd years that look'd any further. But 
then the Chymists from Paracelsus brought also in their 
Principles of Salt Sulphur & Mercury. But Descartes about 
a hundred years Since with his Vortices and 3 Elements 
mad a large Step towards driving all those off the stage 
& then also in to Medicine the distinctive came Alkali & 
Acid. And now attraction and a fuga with which takes 
place of them and all we are now to conclude we have got 
very { } in poss {__} But as each Opinion prevailed by 
shewing the Errors or Insufficiency of what obtained 
before What the fortune of the present may prove time 
alone only must disclose, for tho' Bacon rejected 
Aristotte, he {continyld} his Materials. As all those 
past Notions with these Principles proved of no other use 
than to amuse. and to set up a set of sounds to be 


predicated ( as tis called) one of another in System 
comprosed from them which however brought hom & 


sometimes We 


alta to those dignified on their {Aut_} with 


Tilles. If on the other hand we look into the Progress 
of real usefull knowledge in Nature in some or in the 


use of thing 
Inventions n 


s We shall find the Ancients excepting later 
ot then known & chief most of these seem to 


have been casual the Ancients incomparabley outdid us, 
Pyramids which such prodigious mighty Stones at the 
{Sofs, Obelisks}Architecture Statuary, Aqueducts 


Amphitheatr 


s ar their Preeminence in which is to be 


seen & is acknowledged at this day. Tis also as freely 


confessed Th 


at in Poetry and Oratory Homer the oldest of 


all Poests we hav (unless Some Exceptions can be made 


from the Scr 


ipture) & Virgil Demostheces and Cciero have 


have never yet been equalled, tho, in the first if (any 


have a rig 
undoubtedly 


ht to put in a Claim, our Milton has 
the best pretence to it. In Medicine also 


the ancients 
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seem to have 


Good & Beautiful the Same by Shaftrb. p 3gy 416 but is 


to be examin 


Shame to be 
Chapt'r 
Nothing Sett 


ed & carefully digested 


well considered tis of vast importance 4th 


s the Instince in Man in a Stronger light A 


Man is found false how is he Struck with confusion 


whence can 
himself that 


this arise but from a consciousness within 
he ought to be faithful and true. A man is 


found ignorant, but he is not ashamed of being so of a 


Theorem in 


Euclid or Archimedes if he never prosess'd 


the Skill nor were known to apply himself so long that 


in a common 
tis of his 

what he did 
Chanses he w 


way he might have attained it. if ashamed 
having against Truth in pretending to know 
not or by his weakness fell short of the 
as desirous to bear in point of knowledge or 


Abilities So in all cases we are ashamed of our being 


found defect 


ive in what we desired might be believed of 


us, & if Suddenes of the Shock the flushing of the blood 
into the Cheeks which we neither can find thither nor 
detainby our Vells only clearly shew this is owing to 


our frame, t 
Nature which 


hat we have transgoess'd against the Laws of 
in this as readily exerts it self as surely 


as by Shrinking a shriek a Shoinking or any other 
disorder from a wound or blow but these appearances of 
Shame are not Seen when our own law Thoughts accuse us 
not etc. 

The free'st thinker would highly resent being 
accused or Suspected of acting dishonorable betraying a 
Trust denying the Depositum of a dead friend why because 
it renders him vile in the opinion of all Whence this 
hour & this general unanimous Consent of all but from a 
Principle he is not angry at an undesign'd or accidental 
hurt but will generously bear it without resentment but 
the least charge Imputation or Suspecion of baseness he 
thinks is not to be forgiven. 


That the Passions are in the heart appears in this the 
Mind may alter on the Sight of Truth immediately but not 
so the Affections if a man discovers his Mistress false & 
treacherous to him his Judgement as soon as convinced 
ofit feel her detestabl yet it may be long before he 
{ _} down his affections there is a hard struggle there. 
& so in numberless cases. 


In Du Hamel the Object P. 248 is good his aus' in 247 
Assectus amons in fede ipsins Imagiatemy exactan wrong 
68 


Pride is a Passion or Affection implanted in us by Nature 
for a very good end that is to { rest} continually 
formed & incestantly labour to render our selves by more 
worldy & able by bettering our selves but especially in 
those things that we most affect. And this use of it must 
be acknowledged laudable as it may lend to better the 
whole Species by the endeavears of each Individual. Yet 
it is most certain there is not one Affection more 
wrongly applied or that proves of more pernicious 
consequences to mankind from this Root principlly are the 
measures & Standard of Right & wrong violated. 
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Of the Passions Chaptr 4th 


Sent to England in 1736 all except the last Sheet 
fully finish'd 
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Chapt. 4th 
Of the Affections or Passions 


If all the Considerations we can enter into 
relating to our human State, there is not one of greater 
importance to us, or that requires our more Serious 
Attention than that of our Affections and Passions; for 
as the weight is to a Clock or the main-spring to a 
watch, so these will be found the true Springs of our 
Actions, and therefore on the regulation and adjustment 
of their Motions principally depends all our Happiness 
in Life. 


They have been weated by many and variously. 
Amongst the Ancients the Stoics above all others talked 
mightily of them, but with the greatest absurdity; they 
desired them to be false Opinions or wrong Judgement of 
their mind and declared open War against them all, as 
irrational brutish and contrary to Nature placing their 
Wife-man intirely out of their reach, so that he might 
in their Account, be as happy (2) when frying in 
Phalaris' Bull, as if he were fanning with Zephyrs on a 
bed of roses. That their View in this doctrine, however 
unnatural, was extreamly good, must be acknowledged, and 
it often had a happy effect; for of this Sect were many 
of the best and most vertuous Characters, that have been 
transmitted to us from antiquity. as the Cato, Brutus, 
Artsnine, Thoasea, with many others. Yet at the same 
time their great ignorance of humane Nature appears by 
it; Since a man without Passions or Affections is only a 
Creature of the Brain, and we might as well imagine a 
man acting without any Senses: for both the {o _} and 
the other are constituent parts or powers of ourframe, 
and absolutely necessary to our being humane Creatures. 
The only Word used by the Greeks for them was pauU 
or pauhma which Cicero interprets Morbus a Disease (for 
Pastio, which would be the proper Latin of it, was not 
in his age admitted into the Language but thinking this 
too harsh, he generally uses perturbatio for it (3) as 
if they were no other than Disorders or Desturbances of 
the Mind and sometimes, tho' rarely in a Philosophical 
Sense, h uses th words affectio and Affectus, from 
whence our English word Affection Plato, and after him 
Aristotle, assigning to the Soul three distinct 


(1) elzi deV tov pavgq? hé 
kivnhsiVz Diog. Leert. In _en _ 
pe~k mzn gz V pavgoz a&marZiav kaZ v audZgVz e!zi, kz o& 
pa~iz lupgmvzn? h! fogqgvmzn? h! e*piqumzn améazZavnei 
Plutarch de Virt. Mor p 449 


paraV fuvsig 


(2) See Plutarch in his Abstract Quaod Stoici absurdiora 
disant quem Poetce * 


(3) Aes perturbationes animi formidinee libidines 
ircudice hot enim fere Sunt efasmodi quo Groci pxqn 
appellant, ego poteram morbos, et id verbum efret e 
verbo, Sed in confuebud inem nostram ron cadret Tufcul Q 
Lib 3 proge initiu. --- Hocprope modum Verbe Gneci 
omneranimi perturbationem appellant, vocant enim pagoj,id 
est Morbum, quieceng est Mobus in animo turbid us. Idem. 
ibid. 


* but this is there Strangely applied to the Epicureans, 
tho' the true doctrine of the Stoics only. 
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Faculties, besides the vital or Animal, viz the nanlixn', 
epsymnlikn' & uymikng , which are rendered the 
Intellective, th Concupuseible & the MIrascible, and 
those who followed them, have ascribed all the Affections 
and Passions to the two last, which Strange Distinction 
has been constantly kept up in the Schools, and till very 
lately in most Treatises on the Subject To the first of 
these two, the Concupiseible, they assigned Love, Hatred, 
Desire, Aversion, Joy and Grief; to the last, Hope, 
Despair, Fear, Courage and Anger, which are the Elevan 
that have generally made up their account, but how 
defective this is, when amongst others*, Pride and Shame 
are left out, those who consider how pernicious the one, 
and how useful the other is in life, will easily be 
convinced. The Stoics who, as has been said, made the 
greatest noise about them reckoned only four, as 
principals, viz Joy. Grief Hope and Fear (6), in which 
they were followed by most of the Fathers and ancient 
Christian Writers. Descartes introducing into the World 
new Systems of his own, which prevailed for a tiem, 
greatly contributed to bring the whole Peripatetic 


Philosophy into discred it, and he wrote himself on the 
Passions much more justly and accurately than any who 
had gone before him. This definition (7) of them is, 
that they are Perceptions, or Senses or Commotions of 
the Soul, Specially relative to it self, which are 
produced, continued and Strengthned by some motion of 
the Spirits: but he denied (8) that their Seat is in the 
Heart; to which probably he was led, that he might the 
better Support his darling Notion, whereon his whole 
System of the human Fabric turn'd, that the soul has its 
Seat in the Pineal Gland of the brain where placed as in 
a Thron ATE: xercises its Dominion over the whole, a 
Notion that from Anatomical Observations was ina little 
time exploded. Of the Passions he makes Admiration the 
first in which he has been followed by divers others, 
and tho' he number up and describes 


4 Plato gives this Division Lib 4-de Republ. { |} st. 
436 & 430 and Aristotle who often has it quotes it as 
Plato's De Viot. et Vities in initro. 

5 Plato has said but little of the Passions, 
Aristotle, a good deal, but he fixed no determinate 
Nuber for them. T Aquinas the best of the School Divines 
about the year 1280 treating very largely of them in his 
Sumora Theol. part 2 from Qu. 22 to Qu. 48 in above 130 
Articles proceeds according to this Division & has been 
generally followed by all the Perpateties. 

6 Boethius tho' a great Peripatetic expresses this de 
Confol. Philos. L Met.. 

7 in these Adonics Ta quoq Si vis Lumine claro Cernere 
Verum, --- Gaudi pell pell Timorem Spemg fugato, rec 
Dolor adsit. Nabila ners est virctag freny, Hoc ubi 
regno de Pastionis Art. 27. 

8 Ibid. Art. 33: 
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about forty, he makes only five of them principal viz 
Love Hatred Joy Grief and Desire. Du Hamel who has been 
reputed the best Systematic Writer of Philosophy follows 
Descartes and Assigns them generally to the Sensitive 
Appetite (8), which he makes nearly the Same with the 
Imagination (9), and even Dr Willis reckons’ the 
Appetites amongst the Faculties of the Brain. And thus 
all those, the Writer has Seen, who have treated of 


them, place them in the Soul, in the Brain, in the 
Judgement or in the Imagination etc. And tho' Descartes 
and his followers with a good appearance of reason 
ascribe all their Emotions to the Spirits and Blood; Yet 
the Writer cannot be persuaded they have Set, the Subject 
in its just Light: but is of opinion Such a System of 
them may be Shewn to be founded in Nature, as that a just 
and due consideration of them in this View may not only 
on the one hand Shew us the Goodness of their first 
Intention, in being planted in us; but on the other, 
greatly contribute to render their Conduct more familiar 
& easie by enabling us to direct them to their proper 
Objects, and more effectuall to restrain them within the 
just Limits intended for them in our form fak_}. 

And in the first place it will be found of the 
greatest importance 


8 Animte --- motus omnis uti et bonum vel malusn 
Sensible ad appetitum Sentientem, quiq nobis eum belluis 


commuris est, omnino pertinet. Ethica Tract 3 Disp. 2 
qu.3.Art. 1. 
9 Neque illud peceste est ut longa oratione 


demorstrmast appetitum Sentientem este facultatem non re, 
Sed cogitatione tantam, a Sensis et imaginatione 
distinctam. ibid. Thus we are told here that he 
Sensitive appetite is on reality just the same with sense 
& Imagination, consequently both the Senses and 
Imagination must have Appetites, but this is true of 
neither. Appetites are given us Solely to Supply what is 
wanting or requisite for our Support and Wellbeing, or 
for continuing the Species; and as they are respectively 
stronger in proportion as they ar recestary, so the 
Organs appointed, in the first instance, to minisser 
these supplies, are also attended with the greater 
pleasure; but the Appetite he's not in the Sense. Non 

will say the Eye or Ear have any Appetite for that the 
Eye is not Satisfied with Seeing nor the Ear with hearing 
is but a figurative expression, and just opposite to that 
other, The full Soul loaths the honeycomb, for in the 
first the Soul or Mind is intended, and in the last the 
Stomach, and yet it is true that each of the Senses is 
very capable of a gratification. To apply this yet it is 
true that each of the Senses is very capale of a 
gratification. To apply this We cannot Subsist without 
food to {rec __} the continual Waste of our Spirits, juice 
etc: when this is wanted, the vessels of the Stomach 


being emptied, Streng crave it, and in proportion to 
this want, the Palate is gratefully effected by a {p__} 
Supply: when these Wants and desires are fully Satiated, 
and the Appetite is {clo} the pleasure of the palate 
is vanished, and yet the honey (were that the case) 
{C___} not its Sweetness, nor the Palate its faculty of 
Distinguishing Sweet from bitter. { } ascribe 
Appetite to the Imagination is yet more absurd: for 
notwithstanding 


furnishes the image of what is desired, as of fresh 
grapes or cherries in Winter and also brings up the 
memory of the agreeable Relish and pleasure that used to 
attend the eating of them; yet this is all, for the 
Appetite lies elsen here, and the vitiated Rhumours of 
the parts it resives in greatly contribute to heighten 
the imagined pleasure. 
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to know their true Seat, and the manner of their 
Operation. In order to which and to examine whether they 
can in any proper Sense, be said to be lodged in the 
Brain, we must again consider the Operations of This and 
who paster there. In the preceding parts it evidently 
appeared that some of the Passions displayed themselves 
in infants as early as nay other notices whatever, 
unless their fixing their eyes on light may be excepted: 
it appeared also that no Ideas were, brought into the 
Brain but through some of the external senses, and that 
the Reception of Ideas ranging dividing compoconding 
compering them & inferring recolecting Judging and Such 
like operations upon them are the whole business of the 
Mind and Intellect in the Brain. But the Passions are 
vastly different from Ideas, therefore their Seat cannot 
be in, nor can they belong to the Brain. 

Knowledge, which before was Shewn to be Truth, is 
in the Same person and in all persons for ever the same, 
the difference consisting only in the degree, so if one 
person knows a Truth 'tis impossible that nay other who 
knows it can know it otherwise in its essence, tho one 
may know vastly more of it & more circumstantially, than 
another So if I know that the Square of 4 is 16, that 
the Diagonal of a Square is incommensureable to its 
Side, No man can possibly know these to be otherwise 
than Idoe, and my knowledge while I have it is 


constantly the Same, an dthus all persons if they have 
but a moderate Share of Sense or capacity may be taught 
the Same thing exactly alike, but it is vastly different 
with the Passions. For if a person be obliged to goe into 
places where there may be danger from a wild beast for 
instance, he may be taught an dtruly know by what means 
he may defend himself or avoid the danger, yet 
notwithstanding all the Provision he can make, and all 
the knowledge he can compass if naturally Subject to the 
passion of fear, it may all avail him nothing. and on the 
other hand, if naturally courageous, he may be so rowsed 
as to perform even more than he at first conceived or 
imagined. New Ideas may be easily introduced, and the 
mind may easily be instructed: but to plant courage in 
the plase of fear where Natural, on a Sudden, without 
Something advertitious & more than common, is improchable 
and if ever to be effected, time and practice till a kind 
of Habit can be introduced is generally necessary. And 
yet there have been some known in Armies so subject to 
fear that tho' they could reason very clearly tho' they 
were Sensible they must be broke disgraced and ruined if 
they did not Surmount it, and tho' in their judgement 
they would perfer the Death they feared to this Disgrace 
yet for want of Courage to hazerd what they themselves 
considered as the lesser Evil they have been obliged to 
Submit to the latter and greater. So some have continued 
passionotely to love a Mistress tho' they found her to be 
false. 
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their Judgement at all times declared against their 
Passion. Some against who have on all other occasions 
been known to be good Speakers have been unable to bring 
out a Sentence to the Object of their Love: as others 
have been reduced to the Same incapacity through Awe or 
Terror. And _ henc th great Advantage is known and 
accordingly Valued of what they call a Presence of Mind, 
when the person blest with it, preserving his Reason 
unshaken and undisturbed bby any Passion, is capable of 
acting under every circumstance, and in the midst of 
danger with the same equal serenity and clearness of 
Thought, as if he were calmly running over his Duty in 
his Solitary Walks or Closet. 

Now as the Action of the Mind in the Brain, as 
employed Solely on its own Ideas, is in it self calm, 


quiet & regular, and the effects of every Passion ever 
shew themselves in some Impulse or Motion, It is from 
hence Sufficiently evident, that our Ideas, which in 
truth are no other than our knowledge, and these 
Passions are in their nature wholly different and 
intirely distinct The it is no less certain that they 
rae each so constituted as very Strongly to affect each 
other, of which more hereafter. But they cannot both 
have the same seat, and that of the Intellect is in the 
Brain the Passions therefore must necessarily have 
another, and to find it is not difficult. The Ancients 
were so Sensible of the Affections and Operations of the 
Heart that they made it the Seat of Wisdom of Thought 
and Understanding. In the Scriptures very many 
expressions ocur to this purpose, and the Notion was 
common to all the Eastern Nation. Amongst the Greeks 
frhn or in the plural frene Signifies the Mind: or 
Understanding, Yet not only Homer* used this for the 
Region of the Heart, but even Aristotlet+t himself, and 
hence metafrenon is that part of the back, about or 
near the Heart. So prapides, often used by the Poets fro 
the Mind, is prperly the Midrif. In the Same manner in 
Latin, Cordatus Signifies Wife or prudent and Procordia 
the region about the heart was often used for Sense or 
understanding, as in that of Virgil triaidus 
obliterircireum procardia Sanguis Georg h. And tho' they 
mistook who asigned Thoughts to th Heart ++ yet in 
other respects they certainly judged well, in allowing 
it so great a Power and Commend, and so large an 
Interest in the whole of Humane Conduct. for as 


Ou*Gavmznai proVz zh~s? o@qi frevgez h&~paz 


+ kale~I? deV tg~Zo toV diavziuma [i.e. Diaphragma] 
rntoi~z u*iaivmoiz, wésvpez ei!rhtai, frevnez. Arist. de 
partib. Anim L3 C10. 

++ The Stoics made the Heart the Seat of the 
Understanding as Lipsius Shews at large by many 
Quotations De Physiologie Stoic L.3 C18. amenass whom he 
also quotes the great Hipocratis Sect for the same 
opinion, from his Short Tract de Corde? but as he in 
other places in plainly of a d_ Sentiment? he might 
here by gnwvmh, the word he uses mcan rather the purpose 
or Will than Standing. Epicurus agreed in the same with 
the Stoics, as Lucret. L3 v1l40 Consitiu quod nos animum 
menteng geq, setum media regione in pectoru 


?for this expression Gnwvmh gaVzhé&td a*nqrwvpg pevfuken 
r*n th~ caih~ koilivh kiV a!rcei th-za!lllhz v_ yuch~z 
Menihominis in Sinisrro Venrriculo Sita st, t religu 
animce imperat but it this piece is truly that Authors 
wish his Editor fasius Suspects, at is true he 
contradicts what he sayes in it in another place, as in 
this passage in his Tract de mos etc. 

>? as de Morbo Sacro juxta finem 
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it is the fountain of Life, not only furnishes the Blood 
& Spirits but is the first Spring of all Motion in the 
bodily Machine and Sets and keeps the whole at work; So 
it will also be found the principal spring of all action, 
Moral as well as animal or Natural, and a Theatre in 
which the grand Concerns of Life are principally 
transacted. 

That it is the seat and Spring of the Passions, 
none can doubt, who have observed is what manner they 
themselves have, on any extraordinary motions of them 
been affected. It may be paired with brief, flutter with 
Joy, and be raised as if Let on wing: It will Seem to 
boil with Anger, be ready to burst with Refertment, 
kindle with affection and the phrases in common speech 
sufficiently Shew how it is often found to be affecte: As 
a heavy heart, a light heart, to break one's heart, a 
heart ready to burst, leaping for joy will many others, 
farther also, whoever will observe may find that if on 
the rising of a passion the reason be employed to allay 
the ferment, as this prevails, they will Sensibly feel 
the other to first downwards and die away, like a morning 
mist before the prevailing Sum. 

But it is not these Passions only that are Seated 
in the Heart for it will be found that the more durable 
Inclinations and Dispositions, & those from which men 
generally take their Moral Characters, as when we Say one 
Man is good, merciful, generous, grateful, another 


haughty, cruel revengeful, with all the other 
denominations taken from the Virtues or Vices as they 
turn on Disposition, have also their Situation 


principally there. 
Accordingly from this distinction of place §& 
Situation it must be, that Some persons of Strong natural 


parts or that excell in the intellectual faculties, are 
notwithstanding Sway'd by vicious and most corrupt 
Inclinations Such as ungrateful revengeful treacherous 
etc., and on the other hand Some of the greatest 
probity, faithful, Sincere & of great Courage, are 
sometimes found exceeding weak in understanding. And in 
general, tho' good Sense often proves no bad Security 
for honesty, because the disadvantages of the contrary 
are so flagrent, yet that the Abilities of the Head, and 
Rectitude of the Heart are vastly different, and insome 
Subjects So remote, that they can Scarce ever be brought 
to meet, has been known by the Experience of all ages. 

But how the Several distinct Passions are directed 
to work in the Heart, or how the Dispositions Subsist 
there, is no more to be accounted for by us, than the 
Operations of the Soul in the Brain. These 
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are points that must ever be conceal'd from us & remain 
wraps up in impenetrable Obscurity. Nor would it perhaps 
be of any great advantage to us as we are at present 
Situate to be let into the Secret, if at all capable of 
it, which may be doubted. Curiosity has led and {e_ ked} 
us to know a good deal of the outsides of parts (for our 
utmost Searches into the most Inteiour deserve no other 
name) and what we know if properly applied may prove 
Sufficient for all our purposes. That the Heart is a 
Muscle fitted by three ranges of transverse Spiral 
fibres for Contraction and Dilalation to take in the 
Blood at its right Side, drive it into the Lungs to be 
Aired there, receiv it again at the left, and from 
thence by Stronger Motions & Vessels to propel it into 
all the parts of body is known from the first rudiments 
of Anatomy: As it also is, that in these operations, it 
differs nothing and in its make and feature very little 
Save in the variety to be mentioned from the Same organ 
in the Several brute Animals about us. And thus for we 
are Sure it is easily Suited for those plain and 
manifest Operations. But further as it has within it 
proper Cavities for containing the blood one on each 
Side called the Ventricle with two other higher and 
Smaller called its Auricles, on opening a heart of an Ox 
Sheep or other Such creature, we shall find the Sides of 
all these Cavities, but more especially the Avricles, 
lined with a wonderful Texture of round vermicular 


fibres of very different sizes, with a great diversity of 
Windings Cavities, Sirus, etc. And in these Varieties, 
humane hearts are Said very much to exceed all others. 
Anatomists inquire no farther into the use of these, than 
to Suppos them Serviceabl in forwarding the 
Circulation: but it may be reasonable enough Supposed 
that the muscular Texture of the bulk of the heart, might 
be abundantly Sufficient for this. And as a_ person 
looking into the Inside of a very complicated piece of 
Clock work tho' he understood nothing of the design, 
would be apt to believe such a diversity of Wheels 
Springs and parts, must be designed for some thing more 
than one Simple Motion, so whoever attentively views 
these interiour Structures of Columns, fibres, papillar, 
Sinus, etc. all differing as much in the different 
Subjects of th sam Species, as either their or our 
faces doe from one another, they might with a good 
appearance of reason suspect there was Something further 
intended by them. 

But however that be, this is certain that this 
Organ is fitted to be { } 
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Seat and Subject of our Affections and Passions. And as 
these are real Motions; but according to the Principle 
first laid down, nothing in Nature can move or act 
otherwise than by, and agreeably to, the Powers it is in 
its original Intention invested with: All these Motions, 
that is, all our Passions must be Original Powers from 
Nature planted in the Heart, nor ought we to Search any 
further for the cause of their production, tho' to 
inquire into their End, the measures for conducting and 
directing them is a matter of the highest importance. 

And that they are truly Such Originals will be 
evident to any, who with but a moderat degr of 
Attention will consider them: for as we can bend our 
fingers inwards to the palm, but not at all outwards to 
the back of our hand, and our Legs backward, but not at 
all forward before the knee, for this plain reason, that 
these parts are so formed, that they will freely admit 
the one motion, but by no means the other; So it is no 
less plain, that tho' we find our hearts are Susceptibl 
of Love Hatred fear or Anger; yet we cannot by our utmost 
endeavours, should we use them, love, hate, fear, or be 
anry, by any act of Volition, more than we can Sneeze 


Hickup, or perform any other of the natural involentary 
acts, at pleasure. And yet less can we love an object 
that appears hateful to us. hate what appears lovely, 
fear what is desirable, or be angry at what pleases us. 
Every Object therefore according to its nature, or at 
least its appearance to us, has its respective and 
correspondent Passion in our breasts. which by natures 
direction rises at it, without any Act of our Will or 
Reason, as the eye winks when any thing Suddenly 
approaching it, or as to a hungry person the Saliva 
rises to water the mouth at the Sight of agreeable 
Victuals. To inquire therefore any further into their 
Origin; to dispute as som hav done, whether they 
belong to the Sensitive or the Intellectual Appetite, 
which much more of such jargon; or whether they ar 

Opinions & wrong Judgement, or are Seated in the 
Imagination etc. is not only an unhappy Loss of time, 
but it tends to perplex the Understanding, render the 
things themselves still more unintelligible. Still more 
unintelligible and what is of worse consequence, puts us 
out of the plain and ready path that Nature Seems to 
have traced out to us for their direction and 
Regulation. 

Nor are those much more excusable, who (like some 
celebrated Historians, that are for reducing all the 
facts they relate to some certain views and formed 
Counsels of which the Writers were generally ignorant) 
are in the Same manner for treating these Passions, as 
if they were all at our immediate Command, and mearly 
Subservient to our Pursuits 
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Pursuits of Pleasure, and declining of Pain, on which 
hard even the very ingenious J Lock appears to have made 
a Slip. For having in his Essay Bo.2 ch 20 & 3 justly 
enough, observed that Pleasure and Pain, and that which 
causes them, Good and Evil, are the hinges on which our 
Passions turn he unhappily proceeds to make them turn on 
the Reflections only that we make on the Good or Evil 
Pleasure or Pain that Objects will produce. for thus he 
sayes in 6&5 Hatred or Love to Beings capable of 
Happiness or Misery, is often the Uneasiness or Delight 
which we find in our Selves arising from a consideration 
of their very Being or Happiness. Thus the Being and 
Welfare of a Mane Children or Friend producing constant 


Delight in him, he is said constantly to love them. In 
which words we see the Nature of things inverted, and the 
Effect assigned for the cause. for would any man living, 
if he were in his senses on being alked why he loved his 
Children, give for an Answer that it was because he 
delighted inSeeing them doe well? It is probable at all, 
but if he gave any, and a Serious one, it must be to this 
effect, that h loved them becaus they wer his 
Children, it was natural for him and he could not avoid 
it. For in Such cases as we Saw before, in the first 
Chapt. Nature has made a Sure Provision, without leaving 
it to the work of Reflection or Consideration. Nor can 
any thing be more absurd than to imagine, that any of the 
Passions (properly Speaking) turn on Reflection. It is 
Sometimes indeed a matter of deep reflection and 
consideration to know whether an Object is good or not, 
but this inquiry has no immediate regard to_ the 
Affection, for the Moment, the very instant, that it 
appears good in the Imagination, whether it is declared 
so by the Judgement after a long Process, or appears 
directly so by an immediate impression of an external 
Sense, the Affection as instananeously rises to it as 
will be more fully and clearly seen in the Sequel, wher 
this is to be more particularly considered. 

But to proceed in order, we are further to observe, 
That seeing all Notices of things without us are brought 
by the external senses Solely to the Brain And all 
Thought, all the powers of the Intellect, Imagination and 
Memory are exercised only there; it is evident that the 
Heart cannot form any thought, nor can any Affection or 
Passion be excited in it, without proper notices 
communicated from elsewhere. But how such Communications, 
and so instantaneous as those are known to be between th 
Head & heart 
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can possibly be performed, is a point of much the same 
difficulty with accounting for the other internal 
Operations in either of these Regions Whether the Soul 
that exercises all the powers of thinking in the Organ of 
the Brain by the fine fibres filaments or plands of which 
it is composed with the juices and Spirits that are 
laboared there, may not also by an immediate presence, 
act upon, or be acted on by the Heart, is a question that 
probably may never be Solved by human Understanding Yet 


Since from the inquisitive Diligence of Anatomists we 
know that all sense and Motion in the Body hies in, or 
his performed by means of those curious Cords and 
filaments, the Nerves, which all arise from the Brain 
itself or from the Spinal Marrow which tho' of a firmer 
Texture is but a prolongation of the same; We may be 
these trate a Communication, which tho' in appearance it 
fall much Short of Such an apparatus as might perhaps be 
expected for so important a Transaction; Yet as Nature 
we find in other cases produced vast effects by what may 
appear to us but very slight and inadequet Instruments 
or Causes, perhaps what is now to be mentioned may 
really be sufficient, and there is one particular in it, 
which may merit our most Serious consideration, for 
which reason tis hoped the length of it will the more 
easily be excused. 

Anatomists in treating of the Brain have reckoned 
up ten pairs of Nerves which all rise within it, and of 
these but one pair, called the 8th or otherwise the Par 
Vagum, descend into & are dispersed by their branches 
through the Trunk of the Body. Of these ten pair, 
according to Dr. Willis, distinction (which nevertheless 
Seems precarious and doubtfull). Such as have their Rise 
in the Cerebrem or body of the Brain are destined for 
Spontaneous Motion, that is the motions performed by 
them are at the command of our Will; and those that rise 
behind in the Cerebellum are for involuntary Motions, 
not Subject to our direction, as the beating of the 
heart, the peristaltic motion of the Guts, which many 
others, of which kind are most if not all of those that 
are performed by means of that eighth Pair. Besides 
those ten there is another large pair of greater extent 
than the 8th, called the {Inter. co stals}.There are 
moreover thirty other pair called th Vertebral, or 
Spinal proceeding from the Spinal marrow, which as was 
noted above, is but a prolonation of the matter of the 
Brain, one pair. issuing near each Vertebra or joynt, 7 
of them from those of the reck, 12 at the roots of the 
ribs from the back, five from the Loins and 5 or 6 more 
from the Os Sacrum below. 
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of these Intercastals, it may be proper here to 
discourse more particularly. 


Tho' Anatomists have been at vast pairs to discover 

the Nerves in their respectiv Origins, and to trace 
their Processess in all the parts through which they 
range, and also to examine their consistence, and whether 
they have any Cavities, which it is now generally agreed 
they have not, but are only coposed of a great number of 
filaments, like a hank of thread inclosed in an outward 
case; yet they seem not to have considered their Nature 
and Uses otherwise, than ingeneral that they are the only 
instrumental processes on which all sense and Motion 
depend. The Ancients (as Gelen) made some distinction in 
them assigning part of them for Sensation, and others for 
Motion: but as they have always been found difficult to 
trace, their knowledge of them was very imperfect, for 
they reckoned in the whole only Seven Pair of those 
rising in the Brain. 
But as in viewing and contemplating the Works of 
Nature, every discovery we make in them does but open a 
new field, and gives us a fresh Sense of Still more 
latent Wonders beyond our ken or reach; and Since we know 
so very little of these curious Instruments in our bodies 
on which notwithstanding so very much depends; we may 
venture in speculation to consider at least what may be 
probable, in order to Strengthen our Judgement in 
conclusions of real importance. 

We may observe then, that altho' th Nerves hav 
generally been considered no otherwise than has been 


mentioned, when view'd at their xtremities with 
Microscopes they appear branched like a Tree with 
infinitely fine Ramifications;* Yet as Trees, 


notwithstanding they generally agree in being so 
branched, vastly differ in their Natures, as some bring 
Apples, others Nuts, others Cones etc. doubtedly must the 
Nerves be equally or rather much more different in kind. 
For it must be absurd to imagine, that Nerves formed to 
receive the impression of Sound, can essentially in their 
texture and natur b th same with those form'd for 
Sight, smell etc. And if they were not thus different, 
why should there be so many distinct Pairs, all from 
different Origins, more than of the Blood-Vessels, which 
we See all Spring from the same Root, the great Aorta at 
the Heart? Or why again that great Variety of 
Intertextures of the branches of one pair with those of 
divers others? For the Answer which may be made, that it 
is for the more ready communication of the Several parts 
is not at all Sufficient because Nature alwayes working 
by the Simplest methods; this in appearance might have 


been affectually answered, by giving them all one Root, 
and placing the general Sensory there, as Descartes 
contrived for his Pineal gland in the Machine of a Man 
of his own composing. 
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But further not only each Conjugation or Pair of Nerves 
may in the whole differ in that Nature from each other; 
but so also may the Several filament of the same Pair 
amongst themselves; Otherwise why do we find those 
{ } which Serve for Several different purposes, as 
the 5th pair which minister to all the Several parts of 
the face, & to the Palate tongue & so much larger at 
their origin than others, and composed of so very many 
filaments each of which has its own root at its first 
rise? Nor does it appear improbable, but that, 
differently from the case in Trees every the minutest 
ramuscle or fibril distinguished as the extremities by a 
Microscope has its own proper root and runs distinct in 
its whole process from the one end to the other. 

Now laying down This as highly probable, that not 
only the Several Pairs, but also the Several filaments 
in the Same Pair may greatly differ in their nature, and 
This for a Certainty that as we may Sensibly feel we 
think only in the Brain and therefore that the Soul Mind 
or Intellect resides solely there, We may conclude, that 
these Nerves, by the Vast Varieties in their 
constitution are peculiarly adapted to execute its 
Commands in that Situation, in every office that by our 
original frame was intended should be Subject to our 
Wil: for that the Will should not in all cases have 
command over the Mechanishm of the Body, was absolutely 
necessary: otherwise the Work of Nutrition, with all the 
Several requisite Instincts, that for the preservation 
of our being, we were formed to obey, could not be 
executed. Nor was it fit the motion of the Heart, with 
many others, should be Subject to our direction, for in 
that case Life it self might soon be at end; or at best 
our whole economy be Subjected to the utmost disorders: 
and therefore it was much more wisely ordered, both for 
the continuation of our Being, and for our Well being in 
life, that our Will should have no part in these 
Operations. Upon all thich we may proceed as follows. 


Of the ten pair of Nerves that rise in the Brain, 
only the 8th or Par Vagum are distributed into the body, 
and there minister to all the involuntary organic 
Motions, as the pulsation of the Heart etc. The great 
Intercostaly slao, which might properly be accounted an 
eleventh Pair, are not only diffused through all the 
Trunk, but in Man are of a much greater extent than the 
other, for as the most accurate Anatomists have observed 
they communicate with most or all the other principal 


pair intirely distinct from the 8th tho' of a large 
communication with them, and he derives their Origin by 
one Samll branch (Eustachius makes it double) from the 
6th, and two others from the 5th Pair, in which he is 
followed both by Vieussens & Ridley, who have Since 
Willis taken pains on the same subject. But’ the 
celebrated Anatomist Jo: Benignus Winslow Professor at 
Paris, in his excellent Anatomy translated & published 
in England 1733 Section VI N.358 will not allow they 


nerves 


It does not appear by the published Treatises of Anatomy 
that this important pair of Nerves were otherwise taken 
notice of, or described, than as the interior branch of 
the Par Vagum, bill the famous Dr Willis made his urious 
& laborious Inquiries int othe Brain & Nerves theory, in 
his Tract de Cerebro first published in 1664. And yet it 
evidently appears they were known a hundred years befor 
to Eustachius to be a distinct Pair, and to have nearly 
the same Origin and Course as Willis has discribed them 
as we now see them in that Author excellent 
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nerves, ither at their Rise or in their branches, and 
are by much the most considerable in the whole human 
Body. 

These Nerves also Dr. Willis has Supposed to serve 
for involuntary Motion no less than the 8th pair before 
mentioned But that they may serve as well for the 
Spontaneous as the other, tis hoped will be rendred at 
least very probable by what is offered in the Note below 


18th Plate, which with 46 others (47 in the whole) lay 
engraven & finished for working off, unknown or concealed 
about 160 years, that is, from about the year 1552 to 
1713, when Lancisi Physician to Pope Clement XI learning 
from Eustachices other Writings that he had coused such 
Plates to be engraven, by his own great diligence, and 
his Master's Authority, happily idscovered, and published 
them at Rome the following year, with some, but very 
imperfect explanations of his own. But these being 
altogether unknown, nerves, Dr. Willis was the first who 
discovered and published to the World, that these were a 


rise from those two Pairs, but asserts that what has 
been accounted their first head or Origin, is no other 
than a branch from themselves, detached upwards, and 
divided into more filaments, to join those other two 
pair. But while he denies them that head and calls it 
only a pretended origin, he assigns them no _ other, 
unless when, in the cited place, he makes that assending 
branch to rise from the Basis of the Cranium, he intends 
also that the whole Trunk does the same. Eustachius also 
seems plainly to give them a very considerable head at 
the Cerebellum, in that larger, white oval Spot on the 
left side (which is larger and rounder on the right) 
just below the Smaller round white Specks, that Lancisi 
observes to be given for the Rise of the 10th Pair on 
the outside of the bend of the 8th; and the neck of this 
head of the Intercostal falls in with its upper branches 
just at the rise of the irst Cervical, about the 
beginning of the first great Garglion, but on the right 
Side this is covered by the shade and by the Nerve of 
the 10th which 10th is on that right side also very 
plainly exhibited, tho' neither Lancisi nor G. Dougless 
the Translator of Winslow, has observed it. for the 
first says p.46 Decimum Par in orbu sao utring recisum 
apparet, but {it is rotso}, and the other takes no 
notice of the tenth at all, and tho' its neck is covered 
by the bodies of the 8th & 9th yet it is very plainly 
shewn, and brought down even to the 3rd Cervical which 
sends off the first branch for the Diaphragmatic. But 
great Allowances are to be made in those small draughts, 
for the slips & oversights of Engravers; what is here 
observed is from the Dutch Edition of Eustacheies 1722, 
which may probably be much inferior to the Roman printed 
from the authors Original Plates, as the English Cut in 
the translation of Winslow is vastly worse in those 
parts than the Dutch. 

But whichever of these gives the first Rise of the 
Intercostals, that is whether the 5th & 6th Pairs or the 
Basis of the Cranium, the latter of which is by much the 


most probable; for why should the most considerable pair 
of the body have only a mutuatitous Original? Let us 
consider why it should be accounted Subservient is 
involuntary Motion only, and not to the Spontaneous. What 
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which Such Readers as can pleas themselves with 
Inquiries or Speculations of this kind are desired to be 
refer'd. 

Now taking for granted, what is there remark'd, 
that it is unconceivable, why Nature which never does any 
thing in vain, should have caused two such Pairs from 
different Origins, to run down, as these do, a great way 
side by side, if they were not intended for different 
purposes; We are next to observe that tho' their 


reasons later Observers may have found to be of Dr. 
Willis Opinion, that the Nerves proceeding from the 
Cerebrum serve for Spontaneous and those from _ the 
cerebellum for the other Motions, the Writer cannot 
judge; but he confesses he sees none. for all the ten 
Pairs (unless the two first may be excepted) appear to 
rise from the Medulla oblongata, and when the Doctor 
argues that the Intercostals, because (according to him) 
they spring from the 5th & 6th Pairs, must therefore 
minister to the involuntary, he seems inconsistent with 
himself, for he allows that the 5th, as they serve to the 
whole face both the Maxillce or upper & under Jaws, the 
lips, Muscles of the tongue & or Several of their 
branches at least must be appointed for the voluntary, 
and as the 6th goe only to the Abductor Oculerum, why 
should its motions be accounted involuntary only? But the 
9th and 10th pairs, as they rise Still much farther back 
from the cerebru under the Cerebellum, if the Office of 
the first of these, is only to Serve that voluble Organ 
the Tongue, and of the other to command some of the 
Motions of the Neck, and the Muscles of the head, these 
can by no means be esteemed involuntary; and therefore 
his Distinction Seems to have very little if any 
foundation. But if these Intercostale as we may gather 
from Eustachius and Winslow, rise Yet farther back & 
Cower in the Basis of the Cranium below both those Pairs, 
the, 9th & 10th; they would seem from thence to be 
appointed only for the voluntary: Yet that cannot 


generally be the Case. But before we inquire further, 
let us hear what Winslow Sayes of them. Having as above, 
denied them th Origial generally assigned to them, 
after he has said r.361 that he believes the name of 
Sympathetici Majores or Maximi [as hehad before called 
the Protiodura of the 7th, Sympathetici mirores and the 
8th Pair Sympathetici Medii] would be more proper for 
them than Intereostals, because of their frequent 
Communications with almost all the principal Nerves of 
the body. He goes on R 362 etc. to describe their 
Situation on the lateral parts of the whole twenty four 
vertebra, and then adds, Through this large extent, they 
appear like two Ropes [Cordes doubtless in the french] 
divided and in a manner intersected at different 
distances by a great number of ganglions of the Medula 
Spinalis.ocSs-sSsssee—= - that These Ganglions* [of the 
Intereostals] differ more or less fromeach other in 
Size, Colour, and Consistence, and may be look'd upon as 
so many Origins or Germina dispersed through this grea 
Pair of Nerves, and consequently as so many LITTL 
BRAINS. ---- and ---- N366 The first Cervical Ganglion 
is the most considerable in size, but not in 
consistence, representing a soft oblong Tumor of the 
figure of an Olive, and Situated Congitudinally before 
the roots of the Apophyses+ of the three first vertebra, 
immediately behind the Phuryn++ It is farther Observabl 
also, that vieustens makes those Ganglions encrease in 
size at greater distances from the head, as if it were 
to ballance by the quantity of their inclosed Medulla, 
their greater remoteness from the Brain. Here we see 
they abound in these Ganglions, and the first great one, 
Situate very near the Brain it 

* a Ganglion in a Nerve is a oval Tumor or Bunch in it. 
+ the {Frome noah} knobs that Hard out in the neck-bone 
++ the top of the Gullet or passage from the mouth to 
the Stomach. 
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Structure of our Bodies in every the minutest part of 
it, affords just matter of Admiration, yet there appears 
not one Particular in the whole, that may more 
dependedly claim our strictest Attention: which is this: 
That altho' in man and Brutes of the more perfect kind 
the Vessels and principal inward parts, such as the 


Brain, Heart, Entrails (the Cud in such as have it 
excepted) are in their Texture, Disposition and Order 
very much the same, for they have exactly the same blood 
vessels, number of Nerves etc. and as wsa observed 
before, ven the human Brain the Seat of our Reason, is 
found to differ very little from theirs in constitution 
or parts. Save in their Rete mirablile, which we have 
not; yet, as have been noted, in the heart there is not 
only a greater difference, but in the communication 
between 


Self Somewhat resembles it in its Softer consistence; 
they also communicate with all the other principal Nerves 
of the body & particularly with most of those from the 
vertebre, forming new Ganglions at every joynt, of 
communication, and these Stitt increasing in size 
according to their distance, in which respects, as well 
as others they greatly differ from all the rest. Again, 
since every one, on considering the general Disposition 
of the Nerves, may clearly see, that for the involuntary 
motions below the head, that other great pair, the 8th, 
which are allowed to serve to those purposes, might 
alone, to the view of Reason be abundantly sufficient; 
therefore, as Nature (as is observed above) is never 
found to do any thing in vain, but ever uses the most 
simple and direct methods for executing all its 
Intentions; we may coonclude, that these Intercostals 
were disigned for some other different purposes. Upon 
which, from the foregoing Considerations, these few 
Queries may be proposed to be weighed by the more skilful 
who have applied their thoughts to such subjects. as 
Whether the 8th Pair alsone, may not be thought in Man as 
we have good reason to conclude they do in Brutes, to 
communicate all the pure Mechanical involuntary Motion to 
all the parts they ar xtended to? But as in Man, they 
appear not to be carried to so great an extent as in 
Brutes, for in them the 8th Pair are the Principal, but 
in us the Intercostals, Whether thes latter [the 
Intercostals] receive not from the others, [the 8th pair] 
at their frequent communications, but especially at their 
great one at their two first largest Ganglions, a 
competent number of filaments to be convey'd in their 
trunks and branches to the remoter parts to which the 8th 
themselves do not visibly reach? for we have no reason to 
beleie that any filament of Nerves ever coalese. 3rd 
Whether the Spiral Marrow, in which none will imagine any 


Thought can reside, and yet all or most of the Voluntary 
Motions of the Body & Limbs are performed by its Nerves, 
is any other than a Store of Nervous matter provided for 
furnishing out the Stronger Nerves by which all the 
Labour of the Body and Limbs are performed, so fitted, 
as on the one hand to be enabled by constant Supplies 
from the Medulla to execute the Commands given them, and 
on the other, so disposed as to be directed by a nobler 
Intelligence in the execution. And lastly whether the 
Intercostals are not the Conduit, or Channels of this 
Intelligence? Thes indeed ar Questions, which it is 
not to be expected it will ever be fully in the power if 
Man to answer; yet a due consideration of them may be of 
good service in relation to the imprtant subject of this 
Chapter. much more might be added here on the Nerves: 
but this is a Note only which probably may by some be 
thought too long already. 
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the Head and Heart, a much more remarkable one, if 
Willis's Cults & Accounts are to be depened on.+ For as 
Bp Cumberland from that Author, formerly observed*, 
there is in Man a notable Plexus in the Intercostal 
Nerves, from whence divers branches aresent down to the 
heart comunicating also with the Diaphragm, none of 
which are to be found in Brutes; from whence he diduces 
some considerable Argument to the Advantage of our 
Species. But he tell much short from carrying the 
Observation so far, as it is presumed from the foregoing 
Note, it will naturally bear. For the communication 
between these two principal Regions, the Head and Heart, 
being both in then and Brutes carried on, by those two 
Pairs, the 8th & the Intercostals, In Brutes it is 
chiefly if not wholly by the first of these, or the 8th, 
which are Supposed to serve only involuntary Motion, and 
therefore in them there was no occasion for that Plexus. 
But in Man it is principally by the intercostals to 
which a nobler Use has been assigned. And the reason of 
this remarkable difference is very plain: for those 
Creatures being uncapable of Reflection & consequently 
void of all the Powers of Reasoning, they wanted no 
other Intercourse between those Parts, than by that 
Single Pair, which serve only to involuntary Motion. And 
thus they can have no manner of command over their 
Passions (for some Passions, such as Anger, fear, Love 
they have in some measure as well as we) When on the 


contrary in Man, in whom from what has already been 
observed, a proper Provision for involuntary Motion in 
the Pulsation & Circulation, independent of the Will, was 
absolutely necessary; as also in some measure in exciting 
the Passions, there is for these ends a considerable 
Communication by Branches from the 8th Pair tho' much 
less than in Brutes, But by the Intercostals, which are 
here Supposed to be more subjected to the Will and the 
Influences of Reason, the Communication is much greater, 
and by these it is principly carried on. And this 
distinction, on the part of brutes furnishes a no Slender 
Argument ot confirm what was advanced in this Discourse 
before, that thus are capable neither of Reason nor 
Reflection, tho! some great Authors have declared 
themselves of a contrary opinion: As, on the part of Man 
it also shews, or at least with a good appearance of 
Reason points out to us on what Conditions our Passions 
are planted inus: that is, that they shall rise 
involuntarily, as by sur xperience we find they doe and 
yet that they should be subjected to Some Command, and 
may be proper measures be Subdued. Thus in such as are 
subject to the Passion of Anger and hafty resentment, it 
may be observed, if they are otherwise perfore of 


*Lock, Essay P2.cll~l1l Sayes It is as evident to him 
that some Brutes in certain instances reason, as that 
they have sense; but it is only (he adds) in particular 
Ideas. {Rsery} contrary opinion, if duly considered, will 
be found by much the more reasonable. Pardiep the Jesuit 
wrote a Piece de la Connoistance des betes, printed in 
some Editions which his Mathematical Tracts, under a 
pretence of opposing Descartes's Notion that Brutes are 
neer Machines. But he has stated the whole in so clear a 
light, that who ever reads and rightly considers him, 
will be at no loss to discover that ingenious, we must 
not say ingenuous Author's own Opinion, or on which Side 
of the question the Truth may lie. 
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duct, tho' on a Provocation, however they may guard 
themselves, it will ona Sudden Seiz their Heart, yet 
they are often able to Stifle the outward appearances of 
it, and tho' some such are too often found to harbour and 
indulge the Resentment, yet by the Same means by which 


they check'd those appearances, left they should expose 
and injure themselves, that is, by a Resolution form'd 
on due reflections, and a calm use of their Reason, they 
might undoubtedly Dubdue that also: and banishing at 
least all the uneasy effects of it, act in it, as well 
afterwards solely by the Rules of virtue or Humanity, as 
they did at its first Rise, by those of Prudence, in 
regard only to their Interest or Reputation. And as from 
Experience, this is known to be true in the mentioned 
case, we may on due observation, find it so in all 
others. That it is so ordered, in effect, is 
indubitable, and whether the Organic Apparatus for it 
here pointed at, carries not also with it a large 
probability of Truth, must be referr'd to the Judgement 
of others. Of the Use and Application of this Doctrine 
more is to be said hereafter. 

But before we leave this part, another Observation 
from Willis, which Camberland also takesnotice of, is 
not to be omitted, viz. That with the Same Plexus in the 
Intercostals, the Diaphragmatic Nerve, or that serving 
the Midoif, very remarkably communicates, of which in 
Brutes there appears not the least Trace. And the reason 
evidently is, that Laughing being peculiar to our 
Species alone; from whence in contradistinction from all 
other creatures, Man has been defined by some to be 
Animal Risibile: that it should be excited by an impulse 
from the Brain, with the concurrence of the heart, this 
communication is ordered between that great Conveyance 
of Intelligence, th Intercostals, and the Nerve, by 
which alone the Midrif receives that heaving Motion, 
whereby Laughter is produced. So also for Smiling, and 
the greater Motions of the face in Laughter, those 
Muscles that give them, are in a good measure actuated 
by Nerves from the fifth Pair, with which the Same 
Intercostals are by all allowed particularly to 
communicate. 

Thus from the Ordination that evidently shews it 
self in the disposition only of these small strings the 
Nerves, we may clearly see, how the Phenomena of our 
Fabric are in a great measure to be accounted for. And 
from this Provision for Laughter, peculiar (as has been 
said) to us alone, another Argument of weight may be 
diduced, to be added to those in the first Chapter for 
proving that Man originally in his frame and 
composition, was designed intirely for Society. For the 
Sole end of Laughing must have been for Conversation, to 
render it more agreeable, on occasions of Mirth, Since 


in solitude it would not only be useless, but might be 
accounted Madness. 

But now to return to the Heart, which was 
determined before to be the only seat of the Passions, 
and these have been declared to be Original Power (sui 
generis) implanted in it at its formation: Some potice 
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also has been taken of its interiour Texture, as fitted 
for peculiar Motions and Operations, besides th meer 
contraction and Dilatation, for the Work of Circulation, 
for which the muscular fibres of its body, may well be 
deem'd sufficient: We are now further to observe, that 
sence the pure and simple Passions, such as Love, Hatred, 
Joy, Grief, etc. are greatly distinguishable in their 
kinds, so also we may justly conceive, must the Motions 
be that produce them. Nor can any one doubt of this who 
considers, that we see not one Motion, even the minutest, 
in our whole frame, for which some adequate Provision is 
not peculiarly made. Small, one would think, needed the 
Provision to be for moving the Ball of the Eye only, and 
yet no less than Six distinct Muscles, are found fitted 
for this purpose. And as the Make and Uses of the Muscles 
in the more exteriour parts, are pretty easily 
discovered, their Number in the more compleat Myologies 
is astonishing; besides which tis allowed ther ar 

Number of others in some of the inward parts, the 
knowledge of which no human Skill or Industry has 
hitherto been able to compass. And amongst these may well 
be ranked those vast varieties of parts that are seen in 
the inside of the Hearts Cavities, for tho' those called 
the columns appear so fitted, as to be applied to the us 


that the Passions being Organic, after what has been 
observed, on the Intercostal Nerves, they must 
consequently be so much the more in our Power. But to 
those Observations, this is to be laid down for a first 
Principle here, that the several Affections o fthe Heart 
in the cases of Love and Hatred, Joy and Grief, Fear, 
Hope, Anger, Desire and Such like, that appear on the 
first view to be the more Simple Sensations of the 
Heart, as they may not improperly betermed, are Original 
Powers or Faculties in it; And may in their own nature 
be as distinct in their respectiv Productions and 
Operations, as any other of the Muscular Motions the 
senses themselves 
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or as the sensations of Hunger Weariness ECs. “Lh che 
other parts of the Body. 

It was also observed before, that the Heart being 
uncapable of receiving any Ideas, and consequently of 
all Thought, the Powers of this being lodged in, & 
wholly confined to the Brain: it can therefore receiv 
no Imprssions, or b otherwis affected, in regard to 
its Passions, than from the Head alone: for bodily 
disorders in the blood, or humours, are here wholly out 
of the question. And tho' we have been able to find no 
other passages for an Intercourse between the Head and 
Heart that are known to convey sense, than by those 
small ones of the Nerves; along with which, the common 
opinion is, the Animal Spirits pass within their 
Inclosure; Yet certain it is that the Communication 
between these Parts, the Head and Heart, is amazing by 
quick and close, and in many cases more powerful i the 


of the vales, in opening or closing them yet all the rest 
as well as they, are visibly of a muscular Texture that 
is, they are suited for Motion, It may therefore be 
considered, whether it is not highly probable that these 
are appointed for producing those Several Motions and 
Modifications in the heart on which the Passions 
reflectively depend. To prove this by real Experiment, 
may perhaps for ever be found impossible; because in 
Death Such Motions Subsist not, and in Life it is 
impracticable on an Organ that admits of no _ outward 
Tampering. But if there be only a probability admitted in 
the Notion, as to the Writer there appears a great one, 
it may very much contribute to fix us in the Persuation 


ffects, than any thing that occurs in our whole frame 
besides. But if any should further doubt Whether this 
may not be performed by the Blood being affected by the 


Spirits in the Brain, and conveying by its wider 
passages this Affection or Motion to the Heart: Or 
whether the Soul it self, as wasonce hinted before, may 


communicate directly with the Heart, and there exert an 
immediate Operation, or whatever also may be imagined in 
the case, to find any just Solution to such questions is 
most certainly placed beyond the reach of human power, 
and they must be left amongst th Inscrutables of Nature. 
But to that of the blood this may justly be objected, 
that by the Arteries, which are its noblest passages, 
there can be no communication from the Head downwards to 


the Heart, because the many Strong interposing valves 
that all stand the contrary way, forbid it: And by the 


heart and excite the respective Passion or affection. 
For the Powers of Nature, in working the greatest 


more exteriour veins it is no way probable, because th 

blood descending in them, before it is dismisted from the 
Brain, has, for the Supply of those parts, been exhausted 
of its purer Spirits. Therefore considering the whole 
organically for to that of the Soul it self nothing can 
be said, there appears good reason to coclude, as has 
hitherto been supposed, that the Nerves, which we are 
very sure impart, all or are the first immediate 
instrument of all sense and Motion to the body, in this 
case also, principally furnish, and are the means of, 
Communication. But how or in what manner they operate, or 
how one single Pair only, as the Intercostals, or two at 
the most, if the Par vagum should be taken in, should 
serve to convey such varieties of Intelligences to excit 

the different Passions, or how the Animal Spirits 
(admitting their reality) unless ew should suppose, what 
we cannot that they them selves ar th Thought, can 
effect it more than the other, is equally inconceivable. 
Yet if in the way of Speculation only, we should imagine 
what will not probably be found to carry any thing 
disagreeable in it. That, as in the 2nd Chapter on the 
Senses, it was hinted from Croufaz, that possibly the 
Lamina Spiralis of the Ear, which Seems to bid the 
fairest for being the principal part of that Organ for 
Hearing, mya have the filaments of its Neres so strung 
and set in tune, as that each only may be moved an 
daffected by its correspondent note of sound, and from 
the sense of such & such particular Nerves being 
affected, the different Natures of the Several Sounds 
might in the Sensation be distinguighed: 
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and from thence a like Notion was started, that possibly 
the Several filaments of the retina of the Eye might in 
the Same manner be so framed that each respectively 
should be sensible to, and receive impressions from such 
Rayes of Light only, as were suited to them by the 
different degrees of refrangibility, proper to the 
colours exhibited by them to the Sight. So also in this 
case, the smaller filaments of the Intercostals, like the 


ffects by what may to us apear the {Stenderest} means, 
(as in some fermentations for instance) are wholly 
incomprehershe. And in some cases the small fibre of a 
Nerve, which if search'd for would, eace be found 
perceptible to the Sight, by being wrongly Affected, 
will produce pains inexpressible. 

But to leave uncertain Speculations, and return to 
what we are sure of, the close or rather instantaneous 
communication between the Heart and Brain: Whoever will 
be at the pains to examine what passes within 
themselves, may easily perceive that Scarce a thought 
ever rises in the Mind, but as Suddenly an intermixture 
of some Affection from the Heart is found, like the Base 
in consorts of Music, co-operating with it: And happy 
were it for us in many cases if this comparison were 
truly just, but to our Misfortune it falls greatly 
Short, for often too often, the Affetion or Passion 
bears the command and becomes the principal Directore, 
as may in the following be more effectually Set in View 
and considered in its proper place. 

But not only the Suddenness, but in many instances 
the extream violence of the Effects of this 
Communication is astonishing. Frights whether from real 
or imaginary causes, by sight or Hearing, or even by the 
Touch have given such rude shocks, & Agitations to the 
Heart, as have greatly endanger'd, & some times 
destroy'd Life it self, but Swooping away in such cases, 
especually with softer Sex, is well known to be common. 
Nor have the Surprizes from Fear or Grief, prov'd more 
fatal, than even the Sudden transports of Joy, with 
which Several have been known irrecoverably to expire as 
Chils of Laudemon on his Son's being viter at the 
Olympic Games, Sophocles the Poet {Djonssios} and diver 


others mentioned by Pliny* Val Maumus.+ our great 
Mathematician {Ougbred} on his hearing the Convention in 
1660 - had voted the Kings Return, And hence is the 


necssity of the Caution in not letting a condemned 
person at the place of Execution who expected no Pardon 
or Reprieve too Suddenly know of Mercy indulged to him 
in that way. Without such a proper care. Some have been 
known in danger of as sure a Death by the extended Grace 
as they xpected befor from the hands of the 


Keys of a Spinett or Organ, fitted to. strik th 
respective Strings in the one or open Pipes in the other, 
may in like manner be prepared to strike the parts of the 


xecutioner 


*N JS.L.7c53 
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That these effects are not in proportion to the quantity 
or even is the force of the Motion of the Heart or Blood 
Seems to be plain from this. That no Emotions, there, 
appear more Soft Smooth and easie than those of Joy, nor 
any more afflicting or grievous than those of Sorrow, and 
yet we hear of more (for there have been many Instances 
who have expired by Sudden transports of the first than 
by sush Attacks of the latter. Again, nothing throws the 
whole Frame into so great Disorder as furious Anger. In 
some the Blood will seem to boil, the face redden, th 

breast Neck and eyes will Swell, and the whole Body seem 


will it be found in almost any case, but some affection 
from the Heart intermixes, & (as has been said) 
cooperates with Thought in the Brain; or if in any case, 
it must be in Theorems and pre abstracted Truths, or 
Inquires into 


*These are mention'd here, to give a remote Instance, 
that no way now concerns us, of the Madness of Mankind 
in engaging in Factions, on misunderstood Notions, that 
not only endangers but sometimes wreck the Public Peace. 
The Prafini and Veneti are not only the names of two 
Colour, Green and Blue (besides which there were at 
times two others Russet and _ white) worn by the 
Charioteers & Racers in the Circus of Rome, & from their 


to be convulsed, yet none perhaps were ever known to di 
by Transport. which must convince us that the effect 
depends not as has been Said, on the quantity but on the 
Nature of the Commotion and this must further depend on 
the manner of the Agitation of the Heart and its parts 
that produce it. 
But as those Instances abundantly Shew the force of 
Notices fro the Brain to the Heart in exciting its 
Passions, so the Heart has no less Power and Influence 
over the other, and so general is the communication that 
Scarce can any new Object Strik th Sense, or new 
Combination of Ideas rise in the Imagination and possess 
the Mind, but immediately the Heart is some way also 
affected with it, there will be some Liking or Dislike, 
some pleasure or Uneasiness, before the Understanding or 
Judgement can be at all emloyed to weigh or consider it. 
And so Naturally we fall into this, without thinking of 
it, that it may be observed, when a person becomes a 
Spectator of two others contending, who are both equally 
strangers to him, and whom perhaps he had never seen 
before, yet some Affection will unaccountably arise & 
incline him tho' wholly disinterested in the Event, to 
favour with his wishes the one more then the other, And 
even from very Trifles or what has no Solid foundation in 
Nature have Such Currents of the Affections been raised, 
like large Rivers that frequently rise from almost 
imperceptible drains in Marshy places, that have engaged 
Vast numbers in faction and Parties most pernicious in 
their consequences; as in those of the Profini and 
Veneti* of old amongst the Romans, by means of which 
faction, Constantinople, in the Reign of Justinian, had 
almost been ruined; to mention nothing more modern. Nor 


xample, in other Cities. which nevertheless so divided 
the Affections of the people, that persons of different 
Inclinations in respect to them could scarce meet for 
Conversation. See Martial. Lib 10,ep,48 {De Prafino 
conrux meus cte Plin. Epilhne L} and Juvenal Lat.11, 
w.195 tells us the Romans were as much affected with 
Success of the Parties as with their vast Losses their 
War with Hannibal. But near 500 years after in 
Justinians time by means of thes sam Senseless 
Disputes, the City was fired the famous Church Sophia 
with many other public Buildings destroyed, many 
thought, left their Lives, and the Empre was endangered, 
See Procopius. Lib.1 de Bel Persico, but Hokkel. greek 
Edition whence this is taken is imperfect in the place, 
but according Febrius tis restored in that of the Louvre 


Interlined De. Prasine conviva meus etc. Plin. Epist. 
Lib 9,6. 
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Truths, in the result of which we have no _ Interest 
engaged, And yet Thought and Affection or Pasion, 
however complicated, as they have a different Rise, so 
they are truly distinct in themselves, and Reason which 
is our Supreme and as the Stoics called it, the ngemoni 
or Imperial, Faculty, if it exerts the Authority, that 
in our Formation it was intended, it should be invested 
with, for governing our Thoughts, may with no great 
difficulty not only distinguish that part, the affection 
is acting 1 the case, but by correcting its 
Officiousness, reducing its exorbitancy, and directing 


and conducting it in its proper Channel may fully 
regulate it, and render it justly subservient to the end 
for which it was placed in our Composition. 

And from the observation of this prevalency of the 
Passions over th Understanding was Rhetoric probably 
first reduced to an Art, and cultivated by Study and with 
Application, that not only the Subject should be clearly 
explained, and Arguments be ranked and accounted in their 
greatest strength to convince the Understanding. which 
ought to be the utmost View of it; but also by an elegant 
Choice of words delightful in their sound and 
composition, ranged in measured Periods, and attended 
with graceful Action & a just cadency of the voice to 
move the Heart, and touch the proper Strings for exciting 
the Passion wanted in the case, to influence the 
Judgement or prevail over th Power of Reason. thus 
Julius Cofar after he held, by invading the Liberties of 
his Countrey, raised himself to the Imperial Dignity, 
ascending the Tribunal with a fix'd resolution to condone 
Ligarius who had distinguished himself in opposing him, 
but admitting Cicero to speak, through a meer curiosity 
of hearing his old friend once more declaim, was _ so 
Shaken by the torrent of his Eloquence that he changed 
colour, shudder'd on some moving points the, Orator well 
knew how to touch, dropt the Papers he was holding in his 
hand, and at the close instead of pronouncing the fatal 
Sentence generously absolv'd him. Nor will any admire at 
this who now read that Oration which is still extant, if 
with the beauties of the Discourse they consider the 
additional Advantages of that Orator's voice, Elocution & 
Action, with which it must have been delivered. 

On this head may be added, that not only Oratory, 
which carried Reason and Sense with it, but even Sound 
alone without words, in Musical Composition, may have an 
astonishing effects on the Heart, and its Passions. That 
it will calm and allay them was understood as long-Since 
as the dayes of Sual and David; and that it will raise 
them to rage and fury, has been equally confered. The 
effects of Timotheus's Martial Notes an Alexander the 
Great, whose Spirits were so gradually rowsed that at 
length starting up he Seized his Sword, are frequently 
instanced. But a Story of the like kind told by the old 
Danish Historian* of their King Eric the 2nd, who 


*Saxo Grammaticus Dan Hist. Lib 12.p.m.20 
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by his Musician on a disigned Trial of Skill, that 
Author Sayes, was wrought up to such a Transport of 
Rage, that he killed four of those about him before his 
Guards rushing in could Seize him, is (if true) 
astonishing. 


Section II 


Having that seen that the Affections and Passions 
are Original Powers Faculties or Principles fixed in us 
by Nature; that their Seat is truly in the Heart; that 
this is affected from the Brain by some competent means 
for exciting these Affections, which is here Supposed 
probably to be by the communication of the Intercostal 
Nerves and that they again as immediately affect and 
influence the Thought: We should next in course consider 
the Use and Ends for which these Faculties were given & 
planted in us. 

And in this Inquiry we may find, That as Truth is 
the Sole Object of the Understanding, as has been Shewn 
in the preceeding Chapter, So Good is the proper Object 
of the Heart: and as the Aversion of the One is 
Falsehood, So Evil is of the Other. Nor is it any 
objection, that our Affections often pursue what is 
truly in it self evil; more than that the Understanding 
often acquiesces in, and takes up with Error, instead of 
Truth. 


When any Object Strikes, or is raised to the view 
of the Mind, under the Appearance of Good, the Affection 
immediately rises to it; and when it's course is 
directed wrong, the Deception is from the Mind, Opinion, 
or Imaginatino: the Heart it self never mistakes in its 
own first motions, but the Error rises above; tho! 
frequently on the other hand, the Affetion when raised, 
greatly influences and Swayes the Understanding, and by 
its preoccupation, gives the Judgement afterwards a 
Biass to determine wrong. This every one may on due 
examination, find to be the common Process within 
themselves. And ‘tis evident, that all the Mistakes 
committed in these cases, arise from a neglect in the 
Mind in not duly examining the true Nature of the 
Subject and not exerting the Authority, that it was 
intended (as has been said) in our Original Frame, it 
should be invested with over th Affection when too 


busie or activ ither in embracing or rejecting it, till 
the Judgement could deliberately decid and pronounce 
upon its Nature and fitness. 

The Propensity or Inclination in the Heart to Good, 
when exerted into Act, and applied to any Object under 
that appearance, is what we call Love, which therefore is 
the First and principal of all the Affections or Passions 
because it is the immediate and direct application to 
that grand Object, whether real or apparent (which it 
cannot by its own powers distinguished, that the Heart 
was formed to pursue and embrace: And consequently it 
must as naturally be averse to, and avoid, what bears the 
contrary appearance, which Motion is therefore called 
Aversion or Hatred. Nor is this any other than one Branch 
of the great Law, that obtains through the whole course 
of Nature, which unites all the Several parts by their 
respective Fitnesses first given them, one for the other, 
and thereby combines all into one grand whole The 
Ancients appear to have been Sensibl of this, who in 
their Pagan Divinity made Love the first and by much the 
most ancient of all their Gods* nor were all their 
Philosphers 


*Hesiod in his Theogonia or Genaology of the Gods makes 
Chaos the first of all things next to this the Earth and 
Tartarus, and Love co-oval with these Ver.120. Parmenides 
also a old Philosopher and Poet whose works are lost is 
quoted to the Same purpose by Plato in his Symposium in 
this Verse Pz~ligqon men E''evla uevg mnlisxlo 
Panlvn. the ancient and Heavenly venus and Love are there 
also distinguished from the common. 
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ignorant of it for there is reason to suppose that those 
two Empedocles and Heraclitus* meant nothing else in 
their declaring that Love and Hatred or Peace and War 
were the grand Principles by which al things in Nature 
were composed and Subsisted, as we now see that in our 
modern Philosophy, for the sulution of the Phenomena of 
Body, the same, under th names of Attraction and 
Repulsion are applied. 

But before we procedd further, it will be proper 
here to consider what that is in the Nature of things to 
which we apply the term Good. 


Tho' nothing is more common than the Word, nor 
more obvious than the Idea of it under some Appearance; 
yet Mankind have so greatly differed in Setting its just 
and determinate Signification, that the Subject becomes 
nice, and the Disquisition not very easie. The Writer 
how ever will here venture to deliver his own sentiments 
on it, as far as Reason appears to dictate them, and 
must submit them to the Judgement of others. and what 
follows, his hoped will be found not ill-grounded. 

Good then (in relation to us) is that which gives 
or procures us Pleasure, immediate or mediate, 
consistent with the End of our Formation, which, in 
respect to us, is our own Happiness 

Pleasure is a Sensation of the Suitableness of an 
Object to the Sense, Appetite, Affection, Faculty or 
Power in us, fitted in our Formation to be mvoed or 
affected by it. 

And Happiness is only the continuation of 
Pleasure. 

Pleasure is here distinguished into immediate & 
mediate. The first is a direct Gratification, the other, 
what will or may procure a Subsequent Enjoyment of it. 
But the Definition here given, if duly considered, will 
carry our view to a great Extent. Man is a Compound of 
divers faculties, particularly of those named in the 
Definition: and as all thes hav Severally their 
Gratifications, the compound being but One, the whole 
with the differences of the Several parts must be 
considered together. None will say, the gratification of 
any one or two senses of the Body is to be put into 
competition with the Health and Ease of the whole: nor, 
it may e Supposed, would any one in his senses hesitat 

in determining whether he would choose to lose his sense 
of Smelling or Taste or perhaps both, rather than his 
Sight or Hearing: And he must be already out of his wits 
who would not rather choose to lose a Limb or two, or 
one or two of those Senses or Life it self rather than 


*These two Names have been taken notice of by Authors, 
for two odd particularsrelated of them. That of the 
first comes to be the better known from these lines of 
Horace----- Deus immortalis Raberi, Dum cupit 
Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Otnam Infiliut ----- >? and 
Disprez, tho' one of the three left commentators in Ufum 
Delprini, on his name in Hor.1 Epist.12 is So weak as to 
give into it, but it can be no other than a meer 


fiction. The other 


is said to have been alwayes weeping 


for the follies of Man. as Democritus is Said alwayes to 


have laugh at them. 


and they are both mentioned in these 


two respect by Juvenal in his excellent 10th Satyr. That 
Democritus ridiculed the vain anxious (ares of Mankind 


and was called the 
laughed, but was a 


Laugh and that Heraclitus Scarce ever 
lwayes grave, & lame ted the Wicked 


rest of his Countreyman, the Ephesians, whom he in vain 


attempted to reform, 


are both true.? 


as if that Sage to be reputed a God, had thrown 


himself into Atna's 


flames 


?but it appears from his extant Letters Laerties that 


his constant {wes_ } 


only another fiction, and Juvenal in 


his Mirandum unde ille oculis Suffa cerit humor carried 


it much too far. 
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his understanding, so as to live distracted: from whence 


it is evident we make a distinction in the worth of the 


and accordingly Ple 
to the dignity of 
consequently so mus 
Pleasure. 

Now Good and 
Natural and Moral, 

those things, that 


Power, Honour or e 
called the Goods of 


taken away from us, 


from want of Health 


whole Species of 


Parts, allowing the one a Superiority avoce the other: 


asures are to be estimated agreeably 
the faculty affected by them: and 
t the Good that is efficient of the 


Evil being frequently divided into 
what is meant by Natural good, are 
either immediately give pleasure in 


gratifying the Senses, Appetites, or some of the 
Passions, & too often the inordinate, or may be the means 
of procuring gratifications to these or even to those of 
a Superior hind, which means are Such as Health, Wealth 


steem, including all those that are 
fortune which being wholly out of us, 


and very little in our Power, may either be given us, or 


by the will of others. But Natural 


Evil is generally limited to pain or Uneasiness arising 


Necessaries, Liberty etc. 


Moral Good depends on the exercise of those called 
the Moral Virtue which are wither th Objects of the 
purer and uncorrupt Affections or the Operations which 
these towards their proper Objects, conformably to the 
Dictates of Reason, and tending not only to our own 
Happiness, but to the good Order and Well-being o four 


which, as it is proposed for the 


principal End and View of this Discourse, more is to be 
said hereafter. Moral Evil is directly the contrary of 
the Good, and therefore needs no other explanation. But 
to proceed. 

All our Appetites Sensations Affections and 
Passions have manifestly been given for Ends directly 
tending to our Support, Pleasure or Happiness. And first 
as to our bodily Appetites and Gratifications of our 
Senses; we may observe, that, becaus Ww ar so 
constituted that we cannot long Subsist without Meat and 
Drink, the procuring and furnishing of which wsa 
designed should be part of our Employment in Life: 
therefore the Appetites of Hunger and Thirst, are made 
exceeding Strong, and when the whole body by the 
exhaustion of its Spirits becomes Sensible of the want 
of those supplies, the uneasiness becomes unsupportable. 
Yet even this uneasiness, we see, was not left to be the 
only Inducement to us to the Practice of Eating. but as 
a further Sollicitation regularly to answer such 
Cravings the Organs of Taste were so formed that a 
greater Pleasure should attend it than any other of its 
neighbouring senses. In the same manner the Continuation 
of the species being of the greatest importance in the 
established course of Nature; because many reflections 
might damp or retard our care in that Article, there is 
the Strongest Provision made by most powerful 
Inclinations, and these also are attended with 
Gratifications proportionable. But then on the other 
hand our smell being of no such great use to us, as it 
is to many other Creaturees, the Pleasure it yields is 
almost a matter of Indifference and yet becaus som 
things might by their Effluvia prove noxious to our 
Health, therefore that we might with the more care avoid 
these is this Sense capable of giving us a great 
uneasiness, & 
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considerably greater than its Pleasure. Again our sight 
and Hearing are of the utmost importance to us. in life, 
and so necessary in all transactions, that there could 
be no manner of occasion to give the Organ themselves 
any Sensations of Pleasure as a Sollicitation to us to 
use them. For tho' some Colours and some sounds are more 
agreeable to the Eye and than some others, yet the 
sensation of any Colour or Sound affects the Organ it 


self with but very little pleasure, Beauty and Harmony 
indeed that are convey'd through these to the Mind or 
Imagination are capable of giving exquisite pleasure. but 
the sense of these lies not like the pleasure of the 
Taste and smell in the Organs them selves, but more 
interiourly, of which more is to be said, upon another 
Subject. 

Thus it is with the Appetites and external Senses 

which we see are all so constituted and ordained, that 
they shall affect us with a greater or less degree of 
Pleasure, in proportion as their Use is of greater & more 
immediate or less importance to our own Well-being, & the 
continuation of a Succession of others in our places. Let 
us non in the same manner consider the End and Uses of 
our several Passions & Affections. 
Love was declared before to be the Inclination of 
the Heart to Good, with which it seeks to unite. Aquinas 
well enough defined it in these two words Complacentia 
Boni & the Complacencey of Good or the pleasing Sensation 
we have of Good. But if Good be the only proper Object of 
the Heart & Love, the Nexus or tie between them; Since 
Good, through the whole Creation is no other than what 
tends to the perfection of it, in the whole and in every 
part, then Love in its Operation is, as was hinted above, 
the Same Law in the Animal and Sensitive, with that which 
in the Corporeal, keeps the whole together united into 
One Universe. 

We then very clearly s the great Use of it, as it 
is the Principle, which animates us to seek our 


Perfection. But aE has various Appearances, and 
accordingly is distinguished. In seeking the Good of our 
own Individual, it is self Love, which is no other 


Originally than the direction of the Affection towards 
those things that Nature has formed Suitable to our Well- 
being, or what we imagine Such. It displayes it self in 
th next degr most strongly between th Sexes, in 
Procal & Conjugal Affection, and in the product of this, 
Parental which were largely Spoke to in the first 


Chapter. It diffuses it self also in a_- general 
Benevolence towards our Species or Mankind. And more 
{contoaLedly}, nee powerfully exerts LE self in 


friendship, which when well placed yields some of the 
most solid Comforts in Life. Some have distinguished 
another branch, as they would make it, by dividing the 
Objects that please into Bona & Pulchra, 
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Good and what we have no word in English fully to 
express, the common rendring of it is fair or beautiful; 
and to the Good they apply Love to the other in 
inanimate being, Complacence but the Definition of Good, 
before given, takes off all occasion for any _ such 


distinction * 
As Love is the first, principal & Sovereign 


Evil, but all Contraries must b jusdem Generis, 


opposite Serve to explain all the rest. 


Passions so all the rest of them are related to, 
some measure depend on it. For the contrary of Good is 


of the 
or in 


of the 


same Genus or Kind, and are strictly relatives. Good and 
Evil are the Objects of all the Passions therefore as 
Love is the Universal one for Good, this with its 


To speak of the Use of Hatred is unnecessary, for 
as naturally as we seek Good we must avoid its contrary, 


the same views directing us in both. 

As the gratification of the Appetites and 
were shewn above to be attended with Pleasure; 
Affection of Love obtaining and joyning with its 
is in the same manner attended with one peculiar 
Heart called Joy. But if it either fail of this 
or otherwise an Evil, the proper object of Hatred 
to it, it produces the contrary, Uneasiness or 
And these two are the immediate Fruit or Product 


arising from the one and the Uneasiness from the 


senses 
So the 
Object 
to the 
Union, 
happen 
Grief. 
of the 


two first Passions or their Objects Good and Evil and 
their End or Use most evidently is, by the Pleasure 


other, 


to excite us to the Pursuit of our Good, in all things, 


and to decline the Evil. From these two which properly 
considered, are no less Sensations than Affections, but 
have the greatest force on the Heart, as they variously 
intermixed with the first two Love and Hatred all the 
others with some variation of Circumstances, seem in a 


great measure to be compounded. 
When the Mind has the view of a good 


judged 


suitable for us but placed at some distance without our 
immediate reach, and has reason to believe it will be 


obtained; the motion of the Heart as influenced by these 
reasons is distinguished from Love by the name of Hope, 
and the prospect of obtaining the Good, by anticipation 
intermixes some of th Pleasur xpected from the 


reality But if all those reasons intirely fail, 


LE. 1s 


then Despair, which affects the Heart with 


Grief 


proportionate to the intenseness of the first Affection. 


If the Mind is under great doubts whether the Good will 
be obtained, or is inclined rather to believe the 
contrary; or if it has an opinion that an Evil will 
happen. Grief or uneasiness intermixes with the Thoughts, 
and the Opinion either way produces the uneasi motion 
in the heart we call Fear, which is truly a Passion of 
vast consequence and is sometimes known to have very 
great effects upon the whole body not only in Stopping or 
retarding the motion of the blood, but it unstrings or 
Slackens the Nerves and sometimes even the Sphincters. 
Whereas Hope has very little effect on the blood Spirits 
or Nerves and is no other way a Passion than as it seems 
to be a disposition of the Heart to anticipate a Pleasure 
annexed to some Good in the Imagination. But the Use both 
of Hope and Fear is very great: for the first animates us 
to 


*It should be further observed that what ever the Mind 
approves is called Good here, and the Application of the 
heart to it, of whatever kind it be as an Action an Event 
& when raised to it as a Good, is here accounted Love, 
and this should be duly remembred otherwise somethings 
here determined here will be scarce intelligible. 
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pursue a Good tho' destant, gives courage to encounter 
and undergo difficulties and in Misery it proves often a 
takerable Suceed aneum in the place of Good it self which 
it ais known sometimes for no small space pretty 
comfortably to supply. It is the poor and destrested Man 
Surest friend, when all others fail, and helps to bear up 
the Heart when every thing, else but this alone would 
link it. the Story of its being left in Pandora's Box, is 
on divers accounts worth noting.* The Use of Fear is to 
excite our Vigilance and caution, to prevent dangers, 
avert Evil and to render us more careful and circumspect 
1 the Choice of theery for more surely attaining the Good 
proposed, and avoiding its contrary. 

Desire ((upiditas) is reckoned one of the Principal 
Passions, yet it is in the common sense of the word with 
us, no other than the operation of the Will direted to an 
Object not immediately in our Power; but the Object in it 
self is much of the Same nature with that of Love; it is 
some thing agreeable, which we conceive will be attended 


with pleasure in the Enjoyment and therefore it is Love 
put into a Stronger Motion in order to obtain the 
Object. Thus it very much depends on the Mind for the 
direction from the Will, on which a proper Passion rises 
in the Heart to invite all our faculties to exert 
themselves in using proper means for obtaining the 
proper Good. from whence its Use is so manifest that 
nothing need be added to explain it. 

Compassion is Benevolence with some intermixture 
of Grief or Uneasiness which that affection gives us for 
the unhappiness of others; the excellent End and Use of 
which is, that we should naturally be inclined to 
relieve the Distresses of each other. And on this 
Affection, it has been justly observed, that we have no 
name for the pleasure we sometimes take in seeing the 
prosperity or success of another; for that 
Congratulation is little more than a term of Ceremony: 
Yet the term Compassion is most common, and the thing i 
self is universally agreed to be the real Duty of al 
who partake of Human Nature, from which consideratio 
the word Humanity is in the Same Sense applied to it. I 
may further also, to the same purpose be observed, tha 
we have the terms Sympathizing with those in affliction 
and condoling with the Sorrowful, but no words 
correspondent to these in the opposite Sense or in cases 
of Joy; for in these, congratulation is also deficient. 
and the reason for this is plain. Persons in prosperity 
want the Notice of their friends, but those in distress 
greatly need their Countenance or Asrifiance. 
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*Tt ais very observable that in all Antiquity the 
Notion that Human Nature was lapsed from a happier State 
to a more degenerate, universally prevailed, and Ramsay 
in his Travels of Cyrus has prosecuted this Subject to 
good effect. Amongst the greeks who derived most of 
their Theology from the Egyptians they had this Story. 
That Prometheus and Epimetheus were two brothes of 
diving extraction. Prometheus understaking to form Men 
of Clay Stole heavenly fire from the Sun to animate 
them. Jupiter being angry at this called a Council of 
the other Deities in which it was resolved, that a most 
beautiful woman should be form'd & each of the Gods 
should bestow some one Gift on her, accordingly she was 
furnished with all the Alluring & deceiving Arts that 
could be thought of from whence She had the name Pandora 
or all-gifted, She had also a fine box into which was 


crowded all the Diseases & Miseries that have ever 
attended Man. but to those Hope was added. With this 
Present She was sent to Prometheus who rejected her. but 
his brother Epimetheus embraced her & it. & opening the 
box, the whole Swarm of Diseases that aflict mankind 
broke out. frighted at which he clapt to the lid, but too 
late, for all were escaped into the wide Air and only 
Hope remained in the bottom. 
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Pride, a Passion of vast influence of Life; the wholly 
neglected by the Writers on Ethics, is a branch of Self- 
Love, by which we put a value on our selves. It seems in 
the first Intentions, as was observed in the first Chapt. 
design'd for an excellent End, by putting us on improving 
our selves and attaining such Qualifications as may 
recomend us to the Esteem of others. On this Foundation 
in Nature it is truly what we call Honour, a noble 
Principle and the great Guard of Reputation, which, even 
in those who have scarce any other proves often a happy 
Preservative against vice and all that can appear or be 
thought base, mean, or dishonest and in this case it is 
ever temper'd in Benevolence. Ambition is a more aspiring 
branch of it, courting a higher rank in the Esteem of 
Men, and therefor sometimes incites to Actions truly 
useful, and that conduce to a general or Public Good. 
These seem to be the pure and genuine effects of it 
according to its first Institution, and in this view it 
is one of the most excellent Ingredients or Qualities in 
the whole human Composition. but the more Valuable it is, 
the more solicitous care it requires to preserve it pure, 
for according to the common Observation, that the best 
things corrupted prove the worst: So when this, by being 
more contracted into self, collects a further force from 
thence, and appears and is known under the name of Pride, 
it becomes highly pernicious. This generally knows no 
bounds, and if of the Soaring or ambitious’ kind, 
expatiates without Limits. It is like a Stream flowing 
down into a Plain without Channel or Banks, and according 
to its own quantity overflows more or less; if moderate, 
& it has not yet deviated much from Honour it may 
refresh, but if large and impetuous it inundates and 
destroys. Accordingly it is one of the most dangerous 
Passions and the more so, becaus however visible to 
others, it can, no more than the eye does, discover it 
self. But in regard to this, its first and grand effect 


is, to vitiate the Optics, Substituting in the place of 
true and Simple Vision, a kind of Prospect-slass; one 
end of which, constantly turn'd inwards to. self, 
magnifie's and draws it nearer, and the other directed 
to the rest of man kind lessens and Sets them at a 
further distanc therefor as the persons never 
consider themselves otherwise than in this view, they 
truly think themselves as big as this represents them. 
But it has this further quality from Optics, that it 
ever transplaces it self, and sees its own Image in 
others: for the Proud think any or every body proud but 

Lr 
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themselves: and thus probably all who read this, howeve 
in for it, may think themselves perfectly clear. Fo 
this very reason therefore, ther is not one of our 
Passions or Affections that requires so strict an eye, 
so close an Attention and Examination: For nothing is 
more destructive to Society, it strikes up Jealousies, 
kindles animostities, destroys friendship, saps the 
foundation of Virtue and with Resentment is the Bane, 
the grand Disturber of the Peace of the Universe. 

Vanity is from the same root, but of a more light 
and superficial kind 
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it affects chiefly the Applause and Praise of others, 
for obtaining of which it has not seldom put many on 
useful & laudable Actions, and tho' sometimes 
troublesome to others, yet it is seldom so injurious to 
any as to the persons possess'd ith it by subjeting them 
sometimes to Ridicule. 

There is another branch from the same Root, 
commendable in it self, when kept Strictly within 
bounds, and directed only to its proper End, our own 
Improvement, which in this view, is Emulation, and is 
that left sort of what Hesiod calls Contention, which he 
Sayes was given from Heaven to Men for a Blessing, 
because it rowses them to Industry and every honest 
exercise: and thus far it may sometimes be truly useful: 
But when one person rivalling another fals short in 
Abilities or Success what was before a laudable 
Inclination, may degenerate into the most vile and 
detestable of all the Passions, Envy. Nor does Envy 
genreally rise from Emulation only, but is more comonly 
the Spurious Brood of Pride its whole Retinue it is very 
frequently found: And then it rises in the lowest and 


most abject Minds, directly from the most vitious kind of 
self-love naturally aiming at its own Good, yet is so far 
from employing self in proper means to attain it, that 
with a Squint and distorte, it ever fixes its eye on the 
Good possess'd by others, which it also thinks wrong 
placed; and therefor hates th possessor for it. To 
minds thus infected, Real Merit in a person placed near 
them is the most grievous and afflicting eye-Sore. whenc 

they are first led to hate and then for their own Ease 
and Consolation learn to despise it, and rummaging their 
own Stores pitch on some real or imaginary Quality 
orAdvantage, for their Idol (as Blood Title Family or 
perhaps a meer Phantom) to which they think all regard 
ought to be paid besides Superiority to every thing. But 
to draw Characters is not the business of this Discourse. 
It is enough to say, that Envy, and Malice, which is to 
be mentioned in the next) are the Monsters of the 
Passions, Corruptions and flaws in Nature; and much the 
same in the Mind as Cancerous humours in the Body. 
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As the Heart naturally affects Good and is averse to 
Evil, the appearance of this latter in the Actions Speech 
or behaviour of others, as it carries the face of Injury 
or Wrong, begets an Uneasiness, and raises the Passion we 
call Anger, which, allowing for the differences of 
natural Disposition, generally rises in degree 
proportionable to the Affection or regard we bear to the 
Object affected by the Injury. And the End of its being 
placed in us evidently appears, to have been for the 
discouraging of Wrong in any case, by giving the Offender 
cause to expect Retaliation, Revenge or Punishment, It is 
also useful for maintaining Authority in Families, in 
Civil Government and in all cases, where good Order is to 
be preserved and Supported. and all Wrong and Injury 
prevented. But this Passion is extreamly apt to 
exorbitate, and greatly to exceed the bounds, within 
which, to render it truly useful, it ought to be 
carefully restrained: for sometimes it breaks out into 
transports, which unless some Acts of violence are 
committed in the heat, often prove more injurious to the 
person Seized with the Pasion, than to its Object. but 
too often under a more calm & Silent appearance, or 
sometimes otherwise, it Settles on the Mind in a fix'd 


and permanent Resentment, incompatible with the Social 
Inclinations, and pernicious to the Peace of Mankind. A 
yet further degree of this, as distinguished by names, 
is Malice, the wickedness of which is Shewn in the very 
derivation of the Word, as it comes from Evil?. But this 
ought for the most part to be distinguished from Anger, 
for the one is a no-ungenerous Passion in many cases 
useful, and not unbecoming a Man: the other, tho' it may 
be turned to an Object by some occasional resentment, 
yet in it self it is the foulness of a wvisious 
disposition of Heart, which never capable of this, is 
rarely so of any thing truly good, great or generous 
whatever. The right use of Anger, and that appears most 
agreeable to the Original Intention of it, seems to be 
this: That it should never rise higher then the real 
provocation, nor continue longer than to make a Suitable 
impression on the Offender, to deter him from the like 
for the time to come; Or to obtain reparation for the 
Loss or damage, if any be sustained by the wrong: Or to 
inflict such punishment as for the good of Society has 
been judged necessary in such cases. But in private 
ones, it should alwayes be remembred, That Clemency is 
planted in us, with no less care than Anger, and the one 
ought ever to be roused and exerted to temper the other. 
To Clemency the tribute of Praise Honour & Esteem, is 
accounted due: but to Anger none was ever paid, except 
in some very few particular cases, where in justice to 
others it may become a Duty: 


The Same Consideration ought also to be rigorusly 
applied to that natural Inclination, many find in 
themselves to Revenge, with this further Reflection upon 
it, that as the Poet? has justly observed, such a 
disposition argues a meanness and narrowness of Soul, 
and that the weakest part of our Species is the most 
subject to it. but enerous Spirits are above and despite 
it. We have thus seen the Use of this Passion, Anger, 
but we ought ever to remember that it is one of those 
that require the tightest reins and Strictest discipline 
with the closest Scrutiny and examination: for too few 
there are, who are so well acquainted with their own 
hearts, as to be sure there are no Clots of Resentment 


lurking there that infect their Reason, or at best that 
influence their Inclinations and biass their Judgement in 
points they would be very loth to own 

Nature having provided us with this warm Passion to 
display it self on Wrong done by others. It has been no 
less careful to funish us with an other no less active, 
to rise at Wrong or any Slips or Mistakes committed by 
our selves, of which it is very Strange so few Writers on 
these Subjects have taken any Notice. Nature has 
distinguished this into two kinds, as our Actions are 
either known to others, or as they may perhaps be known 
only to our selves. In the first case, when we are guilty 
of Wrong-doing, have made a slip, committed an indecency, 
or run into an inconsistency that we think may lessen us 
in the Esteem or Opinion of others, the Passion of Shame 
arises upon it and fills us with a Confusion, which tis 
plain is a Natural Passion o fthe Heart, from the 
wonderful provision Nature has made, in invisting (as 
Anatomists inform us) great numbers of small branches 
from the 5th pair of Nerves which by the Intercostals, as 
has been shewn, communicate directly with the Heart, 
round the small veins in the face, that by their being 
straitned by these Nerves, the blood may be stopt in 
them, and display th affected person's concern in 
blushes, which tho' often considered as a weakness in the 
person, from their imagining or Suspecting that to be an 
Error or fault, which is not; yet in regard to the 


Semper et infirmi ess animi, exiguig, voluntas The 
weakest frailty of a feeble Mind 


Ultio. continuo Sic collige, quod Vindicra 
Degenerous Passion and for Man too Safe 
Nemo magit gander quam fomira.---- It rots its 
Empire in the female rac 

there 
rages and to make its blows Secure 

Puts 


flattery on until the Aim be __ 
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use those, who agreeably to the tenour of the same Fable 
in the following part, can at length be rescued from the 
Scourges by a kind interposing hand from Heaven. Yet 
when the Crime is atrocious, however it may be made up, 
as in a Glass Vessel once broken, howe're so firmly 
cemented, th flaw still remains visible, not only in 
the sight of Men, if known, which when 

No Pennance can absolve a guilty Fame 

Nor Tears that wash out Sin, can wash out shame* 

but even in the Mind it self, as James the 4th of 
Scotland, for having been in Arms against his Father, 
wore an Iron Chain about his body to which he added a 
Link yearly after till his death, with many more 


particular provision thus made for it, ought not to b 
disountenanted, but considered as a Proof of Nature 
acting in them in its pure Simplicity, which we find, by 
worse introduced habits is too often unhappily Suppres'd. 
The same appearances in the face that arise on this Sense 
of wrong in our selves, are also display'd, and often in 
a greater degree, on that relating to others, viz Anger; 
which in its better Symptoms flashes the blood into the 
face, but when on the contrary it leaves it, and Paleness 
ensues on resentment, tis generally believed to be of a 
more mischievous kind. 

As shame arises at our own Errors when we think 
others are Sensible of them: from the same root this 
inward Sense of our Guilt, whether known to others or 
not, displayes it self with vastly greater force in 
whatever 


?Juvenal Sat13, U189---- quippe minuti — Revenge 
which still we find 


xamples, that History affords of a Voluntary Pennance. 
This is the force of Conscience working in the Heart of 
Man, Where the Author of Nature has placed it as the 
greatest Guard and Security for a Social and regular 
Life: Here in its Adytum its Sacred Apartment the 
Tribunal of conscience is erected for taking cognisance 
of all our Actions which far above the reach of all 
Byass or Corruption is impartially judges as they Stand 
before it Stated in the Mind, and approves or condemns 
irreversibly and without appeal. Here is the Sancti 
recessus Mectis the holy Recess of the Soul, in Persius 
(1): this is the Seat of Horace's Particle of Divinity 
(2) of the God with which Cato, according to Lucar, was 
fill'd (3): of the Genius of Socrates (4) that ever 
deverted him from Wrong: of the God within us (5) that 
Pythagoras commanded his disciples, and they one another 
amongst themselves, not to thwart or disturb. It is the 
Sovereign Seat of that Solid Wisdom the great Rule and 
Conductor of Life, that the Wise of all Antiquity and of 
all Ages have acknowledged, the place of Reception or 


Residence of whatever is allow'd to Man to communicate 
with, that is Supernatural, and transcends simple 
Humanity: and herein all Perswasions in matters of 
Religion universally agree. Nor can any difrent who 
acknowledge any Principles at all, and that there are 
such things as final Causes in Nature. 

As Good is the object of Love operating in the 
Heart; but Love by its own force often fixes on a Good, 
for the sake of its concomitant Pleasure of an inferiour 
kind, wrongly perferr'd to others of a Superior dignity, 
that Reason would prescribe: The Object of Conscience is 
Right and Wrong in human Actions as Reason dictates or 
determines. It might here b xpected, that according to 
the method hitherto observed, these Terms should be 
defined, or explained, but as they properly depend on 
Moral Good, a Subject of too much compass for this place, 
and that is to be treated of in the next Chapter, we need 
only observe here, that perhaps there are no terms in 
Nature of which people more universaly think themselves 
capable of judging, than of what is right or wrong in 
moral Actions: there is therefore nothing further 
requisite in this case than 


*Prior in Hen G Emma. (1) Persius 2 Sat. v.71 Quin 
damus id Superis ------ Compostum just faiq animo, 
Sanetosq recessus Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus 
Honesto. 

(2) Horace 2 Serm 2 v79 affligit humi divina particulam 
Auro. (3) Lucan Lg. v.564 Ille[Cato] Deo plenus, taiita 
guem mente gerebat, Effudit dignas adytis epectore voces 
Quid quori Laiene jubes Ln Eiber in armis with the rest 
fo that admirable Speech. (4) The Genius or God of 
Socrates is Spoke of by many Authors. Plutarch wrote a 
book under that Title which we have, and Apuleius another 
de Deo Socratis. What this was could never be known If 
Socrates himself, who was certainly a very good man, was 
truly Sincere in the point, it appears from his own 
account of it in Plato's Theages, to have been some 
extraordinary Sense within him that check'd and forbid 
when any new thing arose in his own Mind or was proposed 
to him by other that would not have a good Issue, but 
never incited him to undertake or do any thing. Yet if it 
be well considered, it might probably be no other than 
the Result of his excellent Judgement temper'd by the 
great Probity of his heart, which in a Mind perfectly 
composed, may appear to carry something of Divinity with 


it; yet there are some particulars told of those kinds 
given him that appear extraordinary, & not to be 
accounted for. (5) Mn! diasPan ton on [anloig 
ueo'n. Jamblich. de Vita Pythag. cap 33.r.240 
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Simply to apply those Notions, as every particular 
person's Reason enables him to judge. for this alone is 
the Object of Conscience, because of it self as placed 
in the Heart it cannot naturally teach or shew any thing 
new, but the Mind must first be furnished with Ideas for 
the Conscience to operate on, for it can frame none. Yet 
as Love and the Several Appetites rise immediately to 
the proper Objects presented in the Imagination that 
they were respectively fitted to embrace, and from the 
conformity of these to their own Nature give them a new 
addition of force, but cannot be brought to affect any 
thing that is not con-natural with them: So Conscience 
the Supreme Arbiter of all, watching over every other 
Operation, every Motion & action of the other passions, 
joyns with the best, and ever most closely unites with 
Love when raised to the highest and most perfect Object 
the Mind is capable of conceiving. Thus fixing and most 
firmly adhering to what bears this appearance, whether 
actually conformable to the Truth of things or not; So 
long as this appearance holds, it is not by any force to 
be separated or disunited from it. Hence it is that 
People, when they ar firmly perswaded of what they 
believe to be a Truth of the highest Importance, become 
willing to undergo the greatest Persecutions for it, 
Sacrifice Life it Self, and choose to lose it even by 
the most cruel Tortures, rather than forego the opinion 
that has appeared to them to be established on such a 
foundation. But when this has no other Sanction than the 
party's own perswasion or belief tho' their suffering is 
a sure Proof of the firmness of their Perswasion, it is 
none at all of the Truth of their Opinion, because it 
has frequently been known that different persons have 
at the same time been willing to seal their respectiv 

Opinions, with their Blood, as tis called, tho' directly 
opposite and contradictory to each other, And this Proof 
of the firmness of Perswasion in person of Character who 
hav set th xample, has frequently proved most 
powerful Argument in influencing others to imitate the 
same But tho' Sufferings and Example may greatly confirm 


the Authority of Truth in Peoples Minds, yet they can add 
nothing to the real Essence of Truth, nor ever make that 
such which is not so in its own Nature. 

If any should imagine that these Observations, 
which arise in course from the nature of the Subject, may 
be interpreted to the disadvantage of virtue, Piety or 
true Religion, the fault will lie on the Interpreter, and 
not on the Writer who is as Sincerely a friend to these 
as any man living & is firmly of opinion that as their 
only solid foundation is Truth they never can be injured 
by any genuine production of it whatever. The Subject of 
this Discourse is Man considered from what may now be 
observed in him, as he is truly and essentially finished 
off by Nature with a view to the Several Ends for which 
it may be evidently discovered his Several Organs 
faculties & Powers were originally adapted, and from 
thence to deduce our Obligations to 
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apply them to these and to no other: for in this lies the 
perfection of every Subordinate Being that it should 
truly answer the end of its being brought into existence. 
But this in relation to us is never in a natural way to 
be so effectually discovered as by the knowledge of our 
selves so far as 'tis possible for us to attain it. And 
in order to this 'tis hoped on what has been advanced in 
the preceeding Discourse, we may, from the first Chapt. 
Safely draw this general Conclusion, that Man, in his 
whole Composition was formed for Society.And next from 
the others, That our exteriour Senses were ordered Solely 
to give us Notices of things without us just so far as 
they may be of use to us, and not to teach us their 
essential and Specific Natures: That the Powers of our 
Intellect are ordained, enable us, first to apply the 
Ideas those Senses furnish, for Supplying our outward 
Wants, and then to discover all necessary Truths that 
have relation to our Well-being and Happiness in Life. 
But that these reach no farther than the bare 
contemplation of Truth, to distinguish one thing from 
another, without any other Operation: That to enable us 
to obtain and enjoy the Good, necessary to our Well- 
being.Divers Appetites & Affections are implanted in us 
Suited to the Nature of the Objects, the union with which 
is attended with Pleasure, and that from hence Spring all 
our Inclinations and consequently all Action. But that 


these Affections or Passions are extreamly apt to 
exorbitate, run Counter and on a wrong Scent, from a 
mistaken Choice, therefor Judgement on Reason is 
constantly to watch over them: that altho' it was 
necessary these should rise involuntary yet it is so 
ordered in our frame, in a manner different from all 
other Animals, that our Reason should have a Command 
over them, and be able by the particular Provisions made 
in us for that end, to regulate and keep them under 
discipline: and lastly the mor ffectually to attain 
this, there are particular Affections placed in the 
heart to Animate & invigorate our Reason such as Honour 
Shame and above all others Natural Conscience from all 
which it is evident that the Supream Author of Nature 
has so consituted us originally as that there not only 
is, but we may clearly discover there is, a very ample 
Provision made throughout our whole composition, for our 
happiness here and to render Life truly a blessing. But 
as a great deal is Said by Authors on the Will, and 
Moral Good has been distinctly Spoke to, 'tis necessary 
particularly to consider these two important Heads; and 
from thence what has here been briefly Summ'd up will be 
greatly illustrated. After which it may be proper to 
consider the general Causes of the vast Deviation of 
Mankind, in all Ages from their Duty and their own real 
happiness, as also the most obvious means of reducing 
them not only to a just Sense but the Practice of it, a 
Subject that all must acknowledge to be of incomparably 
the greatest importance of all others whatsoever. 
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But befor W leav this Subject, it will be 
proper to observ ther ar Several other Names or 
Things ranged by some in the list of the Passion or 
Affections that have not been mentioned amongst the 
preceeding. Particularly Descartes, who i sallowed to 
have wrote more accurately on them than any before him, 
and most other Writers Since on the same subject have 
followed him in it, has placed Admiration at the head of 
the Passions, as the first; giving this reason for it, 
that it is necessary and accordingly is intended for 
fixing our Attention. Yet notwithstanding his opinion 
the Writer has ventured to omit it, for another very 
good reason which is that he cannot discover how it can 
properly come within the Character of a Passion. The 


Term Admiring is used in a double Sense in our language, 
as in the Latin from whence it is taken, and also in some 
others, as Signifying, not only to wonder, but, also to 
esteem, greatly tolike or to be pleased with. The first 
is the most proper; but when this is duly considered, it 
will be found only an effect upon the Mind or Intellect 
from something new or unexpected that puzzles or 
perplexes it and is generally owing to our ignorance of 
the Cause. One wonders at the feats of a Juggler the 
Machinery of an Opera etc. because he knows not the Arts 
of the first in concealing his methods of conveying his 
{body} and of drawing off the Spectators eyes while he 
imposes on their Sight, nor in the other, the contrivance 
of the Wires, by which the Machinare play'd, nor the 
artful disposition of the colourings, Lights & Shades, 
and when these become known the Wonder is over. But this 
concerns the understanding only, and Descartes himself 
acknowledges* Admiration causes no Change either in the 
heart or _ blood, and consequently according to the 
Doctrine here laid down, it is no Passion, but to be 
excluded from their Lift There are also other terms 
applied to the higher degrees of this, as Surprise, 
Astonishment, Amazement, Horror, but in these the thing 
it self, besides its Novelty, frequently carries 
something in its own nature, with it, that strickes or 
raises sSome of the genuine Original Passions or 
Affections of the Heart; and then both the Head and 
Heart, as in other cases, are affected: the Wonder lies 
only in the first, as above explained. And on our 
imagining that what we Say Surprizes or amazes is of a 
Nature either immediately or by its consequences to 
affect our Ease Safely Interest etc. it will of course 


*Passiones Animo Artce 71. 
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thduce the correspondent Passion or Affection, as fear 
Grief Anger & in which the Wonder bears no part at all. 
Admiration in the Sense of Esteem, Liking or 
Approbation, is wholly of a different kind, being no 
other than an Affection in the heart, Some degree of 
Love, rising to what the Judgement pronounces, or the 
Imagination represents Good or Valuable. Contempt, which 
Some also number amongst the Passions, is the direct 
opposite to this: for Aversion or some degree of Hatred 


accompanies the contrary Appearance. The Latines use for 
the first, the word Suspicere, which is properly to look 
upwards upon a thing, as despicere is to look downwards 
on, or to contemn it. Objects of the first kind are by 
the tenor of the Language, Supposed to be placed above, 
and the other below us.? 

But there are other Qualities reckoned by some, 
amongst the Affections, which may appear more justly to 
claim a place with them. Such as Benevolence, 
Generosity, Avarice, Gratitude, Compassion, Cruelty and 
the like, but all these may be more properly ranged 
amongst the virtues or vices, of which more also in the 
following. 

On these and the like, this general Consideration 
further ocours, which is of the vastest importance to 
us, and accordingly cannot but very deeply affect us, 
that is, that while the thoughts of the Brain are of a 
transient and fleeting Nature formed as was observed 
before, the different ranging of Ideas, but the 
Affections are more permanent, some more & some less so, 
as Joy and Grief may be very soon raised or laid, but 
some others, as Love and Hatred proceed more gradually; 
there is yet another Root more deep and more difficult 
to be accounted for, the general inward Disposition of 
the soul or Mind, in which there are found rather 
greater differences than evenin the Make, Stature, 
Beauty or Strength of the Body, and not less than in the 
Capacity or Natural Abilities of the Head or 
Understanding.For some are known to be radically and by 
Nature Sordidly covetous, others profusely generous; 
Some think they can Scarce ever ballance a favour 
recv'd; to others it is a pain to think of one, and they 
hate the man that has obliged them; Some are on all 
occasions compassionate and what we call tender hearted, 
others are not only hard as the flint, but even delight 
in cruelty 


?Yet Admiration may be, and often is taken in both these 
senses complicated We may stand or be rapt in Admiration 
of the Works of the Creation of the contrivance of an 
Orrery of the Solution of a Problem of any beauty etc. 
but this is no other than contemplation with a 
complacency which will be more fully considered & spoke 
to in the near Chapter. 
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and so in other cases. These remarkable differences in 
Peoples natural Dispositions and Capacities, with others 
equally observable in their forturnes, putting men in all 


imagining the fix'd Stars in those parts form'd into the 
Shapes of divers Animals they called them Signs. Finding 
7 Planets, they assigned to them the Dominion over those 
Signs. they found as they lived on the North Side of the 
Equinoctial that the Sun was hottest when in that Sign 


Ages upon inquiring into the cause, led the Ancients very 
early to impute them to the different Aspects and 
Configurations of the Stars, but principally of the 
Planets, because of the varieties they observed in their 
Motions. And it is not improbable the Notion may be well 
founded in Nature; but, excepting that they Shew'd some 
Judgement in Assigning to the two Planets nearest on each 
side of us, Venus & Mars, the powers of influencing Love 
& War: Shuch two, we see, ar the grand prevailing 
Passions in all the Species of Animals on this Globe, 
their whole pretended Science of Astrology was made up of 
such ridiculous and inconsisent Absurdities that it is 
astonishing to think how it was possible that persons of 
such excellent Understandings as some who professed it 
were in other respects may that whole Nations Should 
Suffer themselves to be so bewilder'd & misled. It may I 
say be thought highly probable, that the celestial bodies 
have a very great influence on the productions of the 
Earth: But Since we may be assured of this, that no man 
yet has ever discovered Rules by which they could with 
any appearance of Certainty, or even of consistency with 
reason, be judged of* nor is there the least probability 
that any ever will be known, or if they could might it be 
of any Advantage to us; it becomes us to lay the thought 
intirely aside and to apply our selves to what we know, 
is or may be truly in our power for rendering our lives 
easier and happier in our respective Stations. 

For what depends not on our Selves, there is a 
Strong Presumption in favour of Such as are descended 
from virtuous and worthy Parents and Progenitors. That 
Fortes creantar fortibus et bonis, Est in juveneis est in 
equis patrum virtus etc.+ is a received and not ill 
founded Notion, yet it is far from generally holding 
true, and more may be owing to Instinction and Example in 
Setting the Minds of Youth right in their Education 


*To judge of the foundation of the Rules in Astrology, 
take this Short account of them. It was observed the Moon 
made 12 Revolutions up to the Sun while the Sun made one 
but the truly goes more than 12 times round us in a year, 
hence they divided th heavens into 12 equal parts & 


they called the Lion that is in our month of July, tho' 
it is just the contrary on the other Side of the Line, & 
therefore they assigned Leo to the Sun for his Sign, to 
Lady Luna as his Consort they Assign'd the next at his 
left handCancer or the Crab to Mercury as next two on 
each Side Libra & Taurus, to Mars the two next before & 
behind Scorpio & Aries to Jupiter the next in course 
each way Sagittary & Pikes & to old Saturn the other two 
Capricorn & Aquary which both fell in together. Now on 
this whimsical distribution grounded on no better a 
foundation than that the sun's Rayes in our Northern 
hemisphere are found hottest in July the main Principles 
of their whole Science turns. Their 12 Houses which is 
another kind of Division is altogether as whimsical, 
their notions of Fires & Seatiles being but Quartiles 
unfriendly Aspects is altogether as ridiculous, their 
Directions and Prosfections, by which they pretend to 
judge of & foretell the whole Course of a person, life 
are near Imagination, and yet to this Senseless Study, 
tho' no better grounded than the common fortune book, 
invented for Cheating or Amusing Young folks Children 
and fools have many very great Men intirely divoted 
themselves and about the time of the reformation tho' 
Picus of Mirandula had some littl time before wrote 
{ } & Judiciously against it, it was exceeding high 
in reputation or at least in vogue and Priceless even 
Melanclthon himself, by muc the left as well as the most 
learned Man then concerned in that cause was or deeply 
as any engaged in the Study. 


+The brave Spring from the brave & good the Colt & 
Heifer exort the Courage of their Sires etc. Hor Od. L 
IV,4. 
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to blood, notwithstanding both which, it is well known 


for a Melancholy Truth that Sometimes the most Worthy 
the most vertuous and careful Parents have been cursed 
with the most vicious children of which that best of Men 
the Emperour Marcus Antoninus and his Son & Succesor one 
of the worst were as flagrant an instance as perhaps was 
ever known. 

To be well sescended is a great Advantage, & to be 
well endowed by Nature is a vastly greater. But however 
these prove, this is certain * that there is no person so 
unhappy in either of these, who, if he has bet a moderate 
Share of common Sense, and is capable of forming a 
solution, may not by proper Endeavours greatly correct & 
Supply the failures of Nature, which are scarcely ever 
absolute defects, but rather some imperfectons or 
perversions. Were a person born without eyes 'tis most 
certain he must ever remain blind, Yet many we know have 
been born blind, who notwithstanding have by proper 
measures been brought to See, and to have the lost sight 
restored, is yet less uncommon. It is the Same in the 
case of virtue & Vice, the Seeds of the first are as 
generally implanted, in us as yes ar given to our 
Species and other Animals, and the defets of the mind 
tho' of vastly greater importance are, by application and 
diligence, much more easily cured than those of the body. 
Every man has it in his power to experience this in 
himself, and to find how much more readily he may master 
a Passion than he can remove a Cough, or cure an aling 
Tooth or Finger. 

That this is in our Power, & that it was intended 
and so ordered in our Formation, that our Passions should 
be Subject to our Reason was the Design of this Chapter 
to shew. In some, it is very true, they are much Stronger 
than in others, yet still we are So framed that they may 
be Subdued, and if the Longuest Should prove difficult, 
it is still the more glorious: it is a Prize that cannot 
be purchased to dear, nor too earnestly contended for: 
Our Happiness depends on it, 'tis the highest we can 
attain 


Fortior est qui Se, quam qui fortistima 
vinict 

Monia, rec virtus altius ire potest 

Our Selves to conquer yield the noblest 


Priceless 
Nor to a Loftier pitch can virtue rise 


*Horace's Lines are worth quoting on this lead Doth 
creeping Avarice thy Mind engaged 
Fervet avaritia, miserog cupidine pectus? or doth 
it boil with fiery Lust or Rage 
Sunt Verba et Voies quibus luna lenire doloren Why 
there are Rebi and Precepts that can ease 
Possis, et magnam morbi deponere partem. Thy pain 
and cure great part of thy Disease. 
Laudis amore tumes? Sunt certa piacula quate Or 
art thou vain? Book yield a certain Spell 
Fel pure lecto potercat recreare libello. To Stop 
thy Tumour; You shall cease to Swell 
Invidus irocurdus, iners, virosies amator, 
When you have read them thrice Stadiedwell 
Nemo ades feras est, ut non mitescere palret 

The rash, the lay, Lover, none So with 


Si mode culturea patientem commodet Aurem Tout may 
be tame, and may be wisely mild, 

Virtus est vicium fugere, et Supientia prima If 
they consule true Wisdom's Rules with care 

Stultitia carcusoe ------ Hor. Epis. wed. 


And lend to good Advice a patient ear. 
For virtue Sir, to 
be but free from vice 
and the first Step 
tou'rd being truly Wise 
Is Freant Fellye 
{ } 
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Of Moral Good and a Moral Sense This is 
expatishid or in 4th 
beginning of 
is 5th Chapter 
We have Seen in the preceeding that Man i sformed for 
Society & is furnished has in his frame and Constitution 
several Natural Instincts that Aid him into it. But the 
great distinguishing Characteristics is his reason. Now 
as all agree it is his Duty to cultivate Society Yet w 
find those who have treated of the Subject have in 
appearance run wide in their conceptions of the 
impelling Motives or operative Powers that lead to this. 
These are now to be considered. 
That pernicious Thesis of Hobbes that Men in a 
natural state ar nemies to each other and that only 


fear led them into Society has been combated by Many 
writers not without a commendable Success. Bp Cumberland 
wrote largely to prove that the perfection of humane 
Nature consists in a general {Bereoole } the E of 
Shaftsb. laid in a beautiful Scheme shew'd that Man was a 
part of one great whole that was established in that 
whole that it is mans Duty ass a part of it to act up to 
that Order, that he is framed by Nature to pursue it and 
is rewarded by the greatest happiness he is capable of in 
Life. And tho' no system can be mor xcellent Yet others 
thought some thing further was necessar to shew Man's 
Obligation Dr Clark laid this down in the created 
appitude or fitness of things. W Woollasion in a most 
valuable Discourse made the Truth as in the Nature of 
things the Grand Rule which is coincident with the 
Doctor, H Hutchinson in 2 treatises, reducing it to a 
Moral Sense much the same with shatsbury that is that Man 
by his formation is endued with Dispositions that lead 
him to the Discharge of his Duty; a Clergyman as the 
title of his Book indicates him opposes this as degrading 
Man too much by reducing him to Instinct the only Ride of 
Brutes and would ascribe all to the Directir of Reason in 
which all his pre-eminence above the brutal kinds 
consists and another said also to be a Clergy man in his 
peculiar way treats this Moral Sense with Contempt & 
Ridicule as H Hutchinson also opposes Dr Clark & M 
Woollstons Schemes but as the views of all these Getlemen 
Since Hobbes had the same tendency to promote is Cause of 
vertue and to bring Man to a more lively Sense & from 
thence to the discharge of his Duty it were to be wished 
that each when he 
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Wollaston {}1 Sayes a long & laborious Inquiry has been 
made after some general Idea or some Rule by comparing 
the afore acts which with it might appear to which kind 
[good Evil or indifferent Acts] they respectively belong 
& tho' not yet agreed on, one there must be. 

It must theref. be guarded that what is laid down 
may as far as possible be sufficient for a certain Rule 
as his Truth is Moral Sense is extreamly obscure in it 
self if solely refer'd to, the Decisions of Reason have 
been variously interpreted no man will own he acts agaist 
it yet Customs of whole Nations have been against it ubi 
sigendus pel? 


Remember that in the whole Universe*, there is 
nothing Good beautiful etc. but in respect to the 
percipient and begin with this at our {lascress} to 
consider it in relation to man. 

While we carry our Notions to eternal immutable 
Relations etc. this arises Solely from our Opinion that 
our Understanding Intellectual Powers are of the same 
Nature with other Intellectual Beings which from our own 
Resongins and Argumentations we conclude must exist. But 
when this is mention'd it must be well guarded and shewn 
in a proper place that we are unjust to our selves our 
own frame and faculties if we joyn not with the dictates 
of our intellectual Powers for this is an indspensable 
Obligation on us. 

Man has been shewn to be ordained for Society the 
direction of Nature is to be obey'd Our Understandings 
are fitted for etc. 


The first & principal Duty of Man is to consider 
his Abilities, what & from Where. Suppose it possible 


and then there { } were a Man with all his Powers of 
Understanding just formed and then what he would Act but 
with powers of Reason Contemplation Speculation He 


might at first run to gratify every Inclination but 
Supposing him thinking would he not consider whence h 
was & how he came to be. 
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Lock, that pleasure & pain are the root of all the 
Passions B 2 c 21. & {_}5 that a father Love his Child 
becaus h delights in his doing Well ------ most 
absurd. The passions are as natural as pleasure or pain 
they are implanted in us to obtain or avoid these. 

If Attraction be in all bodies or Centripetal & 
Centrifugal forces and tis found as far as Philosophy 
has reached that these alone must accout for many 
appearances it seems much more clear that Love and 
Hatred or Aversion are the primary qualities of the 
Soul. 


e 


[These bodily qualities are inherent for an end, what? 


q 


[These animal ones are to gain pleasure or avoid pain. 


Reason all then agree in it when they agr in the 
Ideas the Subject of is but Swear not at all consider 
such a Precept. All agree in Mathematics 
The heart & blood in it in petual motion & receives great 
mixtures & alterations is thicker thinner etc. not 
capable of the Serenity & Calmness the is sometimes felt 
Is it not the Pericadium 
of Dispositions a Single bad alcers the Shape of the 
fruit its take & all its qualities have not man a 
particular Crafts. 

Physians find they can correct disorders 
Melancholy give Chearfulness, Gaiety etc. 

Men may be Altered Augusties from Cruel benign 
{Nero} from benign Cruel Many debauched: who could not 
live without indulging themselves becomes {texlkte} th 
Proud the vain the Sotscerous passionate have become Mild 
vast changes from Resolutioon & measures taken as in the 
religions. The Passions therefore may be corrected & so 
formed by nature that they may be subject to reason 


frenzy 


We are to consider the whole Compostition of Man together 
and ought { } to conclude that our Several functions 
cooperate and the more of them unite in one Operation the 
more wonderful is the frame. If we see many parts of a 
piece of work Severally contrived and all operating 
together to produce one effect the more wonderful or 
ingenious is the art of the contriver 
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Our Reason is peculiar to Us and it is impossible for us 
to determine positively that all Beings endued with 
Intellect See things, that after the clearest deductions 


appear to us to be clearly & purely rational, in the 
same manner we do Yet it is proper for us to believe 
that the same Reason obtains in all other intellectual 
Beings that those Determinations are founded on the real 
Nature of things and that Such Truths are eternal and 
xistent even in the Divine Mind the Supream Intellect 
yet it becomes us to be so modest as never to pronounce 
hardily as is common with many Writers & especially in 
the Schools that this or the other thing is impossible 
with God etc. 
In Speaking of the Intellect Truth in its several 
kinds is ot be considered. 


Notwithstanding the many wild Customs Laid to 
prevail amongst many different Nations (as Nature is too 
easily perverted) yet there are some for which the Sense 
of all Mankind may be refer'd to, does not a public 
Spirit Benevolence Piety to Parents brethren & fidelity 
to Husbands & Wives and in discharging Truths restoring 
a deposition to the heirs of the Deaceased with many 
others gain universal approbation. 

Note the falsehood of many reported Customs from 
the fondness of telling Strange Stories tho many of them 
true yet a great many feign'd or taken up by mistake. 

What Protagoras in Plato Sayes if a Man should own 
himself unjust he would be accounted out of his Wits 
Quintil No man will own himself bad Instil 3.8 


Shaftsb. Speaking of Tragedy says the Mental Enjoy most 
are actually the very Natural Affections Moral Sense 
p. 46 Pussend excellent on the 
Revelation of Gods Will to Man {_}.115a 


Prodigious depravity of Mankind 

Horrid are the Instances of the breaches of Humeity on 
the Cruelty met with yet it is a common expression to 
say they are shocking to humane Nature 


Vain glory the Mixture in the late K of Sweden Rachul 
Men are imposed on by some dogling Qualitie 
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Chap. 5 
Of Moral Good or virtue 


considered 
important Subject ought to be the Will, 
the Regulation of our whole Conduct in life: 


the two 
Intellect 


last 
and 


Having in 
the 


preceding Chapters 
Affections, our next 
on which alone 
But because 


this may e more fully and affectually Spoke to, when 
Moral Good or Virtue has also been consider'd, it will 
therefore be proper in the next place to proceed to this. 


already been 


& Moral Good has 
few who do not 


The Distinction between Natural 
mention'd, & there are 


imagine they have a Notion clear enough of what is meant 


by 


it, as it bears the name of virtue but by what 


Principle we are obliged or led to the Practice of it or 


whether Naturally, by any or otherwise than by the 
authority of Laws or Religion, has been greatly 
contested, nor does the point appear to this day to be 


fully agreed, 


form'd by Nature 
obliged to observe & practic 


The Ancients almost universally agreed that Man was 
for Society, & therefore that he is 
whatever tends to the good 


of the Community of which he is a Member. This alone is a 
very good and Comprehensive Rule, and it was in all ages 
generally acquiesed in, as Sufficient, till Hobbes of 


& 


Malmsbury, 
Charles the first, 


might 
necescity of Civil Government, 
its 
Notion of his own that the State of Nature in respect to 
Man was a State of War, 
naturally enomies to each other, 
them into Society, 
wild as it is, 


as hath been already observed, in the Reign of 
mov'd the distractions o fhis Country, 
to oppose the wild Notions that then prevail, that he 
(as he though) the more effectually demonstrate the 
and of a due Submission to 
Powers, unhappily Stumbled on that most detestable 
that consequently all men are 
that only fear brouht 
& to form Communities, which Notion 
Got Such astonishing footing after the 


Restoration, that divers of the more Judiceous’ who 
considered th destructive Consequence of a doctrine 
Subversive of all the Sacred & endearing Ties, that 
should engage men in Social Life, and that minister all 


the Comforts of it, 
its Author, 
have been wrot to 


Strenously apposed the Hypothesis & 
& both then and Since that time many pieces 
xpose the pernicious Opinion & to 


establish our Obligation on a more rational foundation ~~ 
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To 


against that Author were it 


numerat th Several 


English Tracts then publish'd 
in the Writers power, would 


be but to little purpose. Those chiefly of our own 
Countrey that have faln under his Notice, & appear to 
carry weight with them, are Suchas these that follow. 

R Sharrock of Oxford; afterwards D of Larus 
publish'd in the year 1660 a valuable piece in Latin of 
the Duties of man (2) according to the Law of Nature, & 
Seems to be the first who attempted to Supply the great 


defect, complain'd of by Lord Verulam, that due Care had 
not been taken to establish the Fons furis on some 
certain principle for a foundation of Morality, from 


which all obligation was to be deduced. & his was this. 
That the end of every worthy & vertuous Action, is to 
remove uneasiness, and enjoy a Sorene Tranquility which 
are (he says) what the Ancients understood by Pleasure 
(3) a Notion which at first view may to some perhaps 
appear below the dignity of Man, yet his doctrine built 
on it is most solid, and the Book well deserves to be 
better known & more read. 

Bp Cumberland, about a dozen years after 
publish'd, also in Latin his learn'd Treatise de jur 
Nature of the Law of Nature which is to prove this 
principle That th greatest Benevolenc of every 
Rational Agent towards all, forms the happiest, State of 
every, & of all the Benevolent, as far as is in their 
Power, & is necessarily requisite to the happiest State 
which they can attain, and therefore the common Good is 
the Supream Law. (4) This he has labour'd from all Topics 
to Establish, & there are many excellent Thoughts in the 
book. But their appears to have been too full of thought 
to digest or display 


(2) UpovesizHqikhvV De Offficiuo Secundum Natior de Jus. 
8: Oxon. 1660 This Author in making Pleasure the 
Inducment to Virtuous Actions, shews that it is ordained 
by Nature that these Should be attended with Pleasure 
than which he could never have advanced a greater Truth, 
as tis hoped will fully appear in this present Chapter. 


(3) His own Words are "Honesta cujusa actionis, omniumo, 
qua Secundum virtatem fiunt, Finis, Soliatudinis anxiog, 
peturbationis idetur Solictio, et contra, 


tranquillitatis seren et gaudis frsitio, qua ominia Sub 
nomine Volulitatis" (gardjamdui invidiom apud plerosq 
contraxit Vocabulum) intellexer unt veteris p.4 He also 
follows the moral Sense in these words pa.1l "Suppono 
jam, quod Suo loco conclusum Satis existim, Innatus else 
homini notiones quibus quisgribe Sancitum cogitas, ne 


quenquam innocentem ladat, ne fidem violetne ingratus 
sit, aut in inopes aut calamitoses inhumanus." with more 
in other places. (4) from Maxwells Translation which by a 
mistake was sent the write instead of the original 
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it regularly; and therefore he is apt Sonner to tire his 
Reader than effectually to instruct him, or furnish him 
with any Series of Solid Argioment. Ja. Tyrrel, who was 
also a Turbid Writer endeavour'd to State the Doctrine of 
that book more clearly in an English piece publish'd in 
1692: but it does no appear that there has been much 
notice taken of it. 

About the same tiem with Cumberland, Puffendorf (5) 
Published his excellent work of the Law of Nature & 
Nations, in which aslytotius in his Prolegomena de Jur 
B.&P. had done before him he shews that Man by the Law of 
Nature was formed for Society, & that this Law flowed 
from the Will of God, and this with right Reason they 
both lay for the foundation of their Superstrcture, but 
Grotius proceeds more on the Authority of Example. 
Puffendorf on that of the opinion of Authors, but 
whatever difference there is, as they are both excellent, 
it may be owing only to the difference of the Subject. 
Selden also who was contemporary with Gotius wrote a 
learn'd peice of the Law of Nature & Nations, but it is 
juxta Disciplinam He snaotm, & therefore mostly limited 
to the Jewish Nation yet 


(5) Puffendorf a German by Countrey, but a Counsellor to 
the K of Sweden publish'd his work de Jure Natarie et 
Gentium in 1672, an excellent performance, but he has not 
carried his inquiries into the ffons fiord as founded in 
Nature any further than those who had wrote before him, 
only he, has introduced the new term of Moral Entities, 
which line Kinnet's translation] he desiones thus: That 
they are certain modes Supperadded to Natural things & 
Motions by understanding Beins, whiefly for garding 
adecent Regularity in the Method of Life. And he says, 
the Original of these is justly to be refered to Almighty 
God -- But the greatest part of them were after added at 
the afair of Mind Bo.1.Ch 1. {}3. And after a large 
Inquiry into the Laws of Nature, he makes this’ the 
fundamental, that every Man ought as far as in him can to 


promote & preserve a peacefal Sociableness with others, 
agreeable to the main end & disposition of human Race in 
general. Bo 2.c 3.{_}15. And tho' ({_}19) he had deny'd 
any Law to be innate, he founds this Socialeness on 
Benevolenc Peac & Charity. as a Silent & Secret 
Obligation on Mankind And he expressly say's, That all 
Actions which Necessarilyconduce to this mutual 
Sociableness are commandid by the Law of Natures & all 
those on the contrary, are forbidden which tend to its 
disturbance or dissolution. Ibid. {_}15 He desires 
further, it may be observed, that this fundamental Law 
of Nature establish'd by homdoth, not disagree with whta 
laid down by Dr. Cumberland. Grotius (Cicero Bothas) had 
before Puffendorf carried this natural Principle 
somewhat further for as he was before {___} in Chap. 1 
h observes th Children previous to any Instruction 
shewn natural disposition to Benevolence or Beneficence, 
compassion etc & Prolegom. { }12, he says the principles 
of Society or Social law, tho' proceeding Will they 
should be implanted in us. ~~~ 
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in Lib c 8 he treats of the Law of Nature to very good 
purpose, but both he & Grotius wrote before Hobbes. 

In Queen Ann's Reign the deservedy celebrated Dr. 
Samual Clark in his Introduction to the Evidences of 
natural and Revealed Religeon delivered in his Sermons 
preached on Boyle's Foundation, layes down this for his 
fundamental Propsition "That ther ar necessary & 
Eternal different Relations that different things bear 
one to another, & a consequent fitness & unfitness of 
the Application of different things or different 
Relations one to another, by which the Will of God 
Determines it self to act what is agreeable to Justice, 
Goodness and Truth, for the Welfare of the whole 
Universe, And these ought to determine all Rational 
Beings to act by the same Rules, for the Good of the 
Publick, in their respective Stations, & they lay on 
them an obligation So to do. And this as here express'd 
is that grand Principle of Reason, on which without 
regard to any thing else in our Nature, some later 
Writers are for building the whole System of our Natural 
& Moral Duties. 

A few years after, in the same Reign, the Polite 
Author of the Characteristics, in his Inquiry concerning 


virtue, as also in his Moralists, advances a Scheme that 
in his beautiful Dress of it appears New which is in 
Substance That the whole of all things making one 
universal System, all the parts of which are relative on 

to another, nothing is good in it, but what is someway 
useful tothat System, nor ill that is useful and the same 
obtains in the parts which compose lesser Systems 
included in the whole. That Mankind making one of these, 
his merit consists in his disposition to promote the good 
of that System of which he is a part, and Consequently of 
the whole And for this and it is so order'd that has his 
outward Senses can discern the beautiful, the Harmonious, 
etc. & their contraries in outward Objects: So his Mind 
has also its eye & ear capable of distinguishing the fair 
and foul, the harmonious & dissonant, and the Right & 
Wrong, in Behaviours Actions & affections, and that he is 
endowed by Nature with propensities to approve the one 
and condemn the other, & with a gental Benevolence 
towards his whole Species. That this sense, he conceives, 
is as natural to us as natural Affection & therefore he 
calls it the moral Sense from whence the form is come 
into use with others. 
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The Modest & learned W Wollaston in his Excellent System 
of Religion of Nature, which he pretends only to 
delineat observes than "That the acts of men being 
distinguished into good, evil, & indifferent; for 
ascertaining the difference between these, there has been 
a long and labourus inguiry after some General Idea or 
Some Rule, by comparing: the aforesaid Acts with which it 
might appear to which kind they respectively belong, & 
tho' men had not yet agreed upon any one, yet one 
certainly there must be, & he proposes the following 
which (he says) has always Seem'd to him not only 
evidently true ut with all so obvious and plain --- and 
the application of it. So easy, that if things are but 
fairly permitted to speak for themselves their own 
natural laanguage, they will, with a moderate attention, 
be found themselves to proclaim their own rectitude or 
obliquity" And {snexnising} that no Acts can be 
denominated morally good or evil, but those of 
intelligent and free agents his Rule may be thus briefly 
Stated, That Truth being the Conformity of those words & 


Signs, by which things are expressed; to the Things 
themselves; Things may be denied to be what they are by 
Deeds, as well as by Express words, that no Act, whether 
word or Deed, the denies any thing to be as it is, can 
be Right; omissions also to act according to the Truth 
of things {fr} wrong:* hence the great Obligation on 
man is to conform his Actions to the truth of things. 

Not long after this F. Hutcheson publish'd his 
Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty & 
Virtue, in two parts the first of which is a fine 
performance on the Plan gwen by Crousaz in his Fraite de 
Beau Amsterd v715: 12 mo Chap.3 where he founds beauty 
on variety with Uniformity. In the other on moral Good & 
Evil & in a Treatise his Essay on the Nature & the 
Passions, He takes up the E. of Shaftsbury (Author of 
the Chara teristics) his Moral Sense which he prosecutes 
in both pieces to very great advantage but without 
mentioning either of his Authors. The meaning of this 
Moral Sense and the Substance of the whole Doctrine of 
it, may be then 


* and that moral Good and Evil are coincident with Right 
and Wrong 
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compendiously from his Illustrations in his 2 Volume pa 
211 in these words. "That we have not only Selflove, but 
benovolent affections also towards others, in various 
degrees making us desire their Happiness as an ultimate 
End, without any view to private happiness. That we have 
a moral Sense or Determination of our Mind, toapprove 
every kind affection either in our Selves or others; & 
all Publickly useful actions which we imagine do flow 
from Such affection, without our having a View to our 
private Happiness, in our approbation of these Actions." 

This Doctrine of the Moral Sense was not long 
after opposed by a Clergyman, as the Title of his little 
piece indicate him, called the foundation of Moral 
Goodness, or a further Inquiry into the Original of our 
Idea of Virtue Parts lst & 2nd. wherein (partl, pal0) he 
says "If we impartally consult our Ideas, he is 
perswaded, we shall find moral godness no more depends 
originally on affections & Dispositions, than it does on 
Laws, & that there is something in Actions absolutely 


good, antecedent to both." which in the Sequel he shews 
is the Reason of things; And having made his Objections 
for the Subversion of that opinion of virtue being 
founded on the Affections, & of the moral Sense; he 
proceeds to establish his own, on the foot of the 
Principle of Reason as advanced by Dr. Clark. 

As F Hutcheson's Pieces ar xtreamly well done in 
that way, so this last Author treats him & the Subject 
with Candour & decency which is more than can be Said of 
the before noted Author of the Procedure etc of Human 
understanding, who treats the term Moral Sense with 
ridicule, & with the Same freedom he does every thing 
else that has the ill fortune to be disliked by him. 

These Several Opinions being thus Stated they may 
be distinguished into 3 Several heads, the first has for 
its Original Principles, Hatred & fear, & utterly 
destroying all Notions of Moral Good as Subsisting on the 
Basis of Nature found Society only on Compact Law, but 
this as it is now enerally exploded, must for ever by all 
men of Sense & {Pobity} be held in detestation. 
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The 2nd owns a fundamental Principle for it in Nature, by 
making one universal Law obtain thro' the whole, which 
evidently manifests it self in the establish'd Order of 
the Creation And that Human Reason, acting comformably to 
this, directs us to act up to the same Order & make if 
the rule of all our Actions. This therefore turns wholly 
on Reason. 

The 3rd asserts a natural Bent in the Sould of Man 
to Good from implanted affections & Inclinations that 
lead him to Benevolence & a Concern for the Public good, 
for which end a moral Sense is given. And these two last 
are the foundation of all the Several Schemes, except 
Hobbism that have as far as the Writer knows been offered 
to the world. 

And tho! they have of late been so far 
distinguished as to become the Subject of some little 
controversy, yet by former Writers, as the Ancients, 
Grotius, Puffendorf, & all those who asserted Man formed 
for Society, they were complicated, and both taken 
together. Cumberland draws Strong Arguments from both, 
but seems best pleased with those furnish'd from the 
moral Sense. And if we take Sharrock's. Principle in its 
just & genuine sense that also will be found mostly to 


turn on the same. Nor do those who distinguish 
themselves as Assertors of either of these particularly, 
absolutely deny the other for to deny Reason or the use 
of it in directing the Natural Affections would be too 
ridiculously absurd for any man to attempt it. And the 
late Champion for the Cause of Reason in derogation of 
the affections, by no means rejects them for Part 
l.pa.7. he Sayes thus, "That the Author of Nature has 
placed on our Minds benevolent affections towards 
others, cannot be denied without contradicting 
Experience & falsifying our own perceptions: who ever 
carefully reflects on what passes within his own breast, 
may soon be convinced of this truth and even feel th 
evidencies of it etc. and he allows them to _ be 
Auxiliaries Seonding Reason etc also pa.12. he owes 
their great use in prompting us to what is good, and 
Stimulating us to our Duty. But then pa.30. he says that 
tho he grants the Reality of such affections, and the 
usefulness of them in Respect to Human Nature, yet, he 
can by no mean look on them as essential to virtue nor 
can think that an Instinct has a place in its 
Constitution, and adds that To Speak properly Reason was 
not given us to regulate natural 
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affection, but natural affection was given to reinforce 
Reason, and make it more prevalent." 

These Quotations in the Author's own Words fully 
shew his Notion of the whole And the Writer of these 
Sheets would never think himself concern'd to examine 
any particular persons or Author's Sentiments, if they 
were only his, or were entertain'd but by some few. But 
the Book Seems to be not only deservedly esteem'd, as it 
is well wrote & a very handsome performance in that way; 
but 'tis further highly probable that this Notion of the 
foundatoin of virtue is greatly approved & applauded by 
all such as thik there an be no greater Service done to 
Man, than to exalt his Dignity & his distinguishing 
Characteristic, Reason, to the highest, to make it co- 
essential with or at least an Efflux of the Eternal 
Reason the Rule & law of the Omnipotent, And as virtue 
is by all allow'd to consist in a Conformity with reason 
the Practice of it, if founded on so heavenly a 
Principle must be proportionably Ennobled, & man 


consequently acting by its Rules, becomes by much the 
more exalted Being. 

Hence it must _ be, that the mention'd Author 
conceived the mistakes, he thinks the Author of the 
Inquiry into the original of our Ideas of Beauty & 
virtue has committed, [in founding virtue in the moral 
Sense] are of the utmost consequence, & that they lie at 
the foundation of Morality. He urges also pa.19. that it 
deserves to be considered how much virtue is depreciated 
& dishonoured by so ignoble an Original. 

Amongst his reasons for asserting a Nobler for it, 
& for his being dissatisfied with that Author's Scheme he 
(pa8) gives this That virtue appears in it to be of an 
arbitrary and positive Nature, as intirely depending upon 
Instincts, that might originally have been otherwise or 
even contrary to what they now are and may at any time be 
altered or inverted, if the Creator pleases. But he says 
pa.23. "It is no more in the Power of the deity, to make 
rational Beings approve of ingratitude Persidiousness 
etc. than it is in Power to make them conclude that a 
part is great or than the whole." Also pa 22 to the same 
purpose "that things when once brought into existence, & 
constituted in Such 
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or Such a manner, those Agreement or Disagreements, 
wherein Truth consists, flow necessarily from their 
respective Constitutions, & by consequence neither depend 
on the perceptions of Intelligent beings, nor on the Will 
of the Creator himself." which last may in one sense be 
very true, but if the Creator's Will is always co- 
operating in his Prividence, Such Language might much 
better be spared. 

These Quotations tho' not taken in Sequence yet tis 
presumed their ingenious Author will acknowledge that as 
here Stated, they express his genuin Sense, without 
injury to his meaning. and if his Sentiments are some 
measure opposed in the following he may be assured it 
proceeds not from any Spirit of contradiction, but the 
result of those plan deductions that as the Writer 
conceives, {floi_} naturally from the Principle first 
laid down, & the method in which it is Considered, 
without the least Biass or propendency to any previous 
Notions or whatever. 


But in relation to the last Quotations, He must 
crav leave her EO xpress his astonishment at the 
Liberty So often taken by Authors in expressing what 
they conceive an impossibility by declaring it is not in 
the Power even of God,* which must be owing to this 
Superlative exalted Notion of reason, for if it be of 
the sam ssence with that which is a Law on the Creator 
himself, then consequently who can have a better Right 
than those who are Sharers with him in the same 
Principle, to Judge & determine what may or may not be 
within the Limits of his Power. But whence soever it 
arises the Writer owns it has even been shocking 


*This is so frequently met with in the Schools, that 
is the universities and amongst those who have been 
ducated there, that is not to be imputes to any single 
Writer, because custom may excuse it. the most Judicius 
Grotius himself has been free enough in this way for the 
last of the thoughts above quote is exactly thus and to 
the very same prespos xpresed Lib1.C1.10N.5 but he 
there explains the meaning of that way of Speaking, & 
Sayes the qua itar dicictur, tantum, Sensum, autoh qui 
rem exprimat nullem fabent that we shal such things as 
are it. to be out of the {Per} of the Daily are only 
expressions of things without Sense as Impossibilities 
or Contradictions Such as that 2&2 should not make 4, 
etc. But certainly it might be altogether as Sufficient, 
in Simple terms to declare the impossibility, as to 
affirm a truth without Swearing to it. 
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to him, & appears highly presumptuous. To Swear by a 
name is an acknowledgement of the greatness of the Power 
or of the Excellency of what is Signified by it: And yet 
Such reverence is allowed due to the Name, that to use 
it in that way in Conversation, is now accounted ill 
manners, & therefore by the Polite is even for that 
reason avoided: nor in France would such a Liberty taken 
with their King, whose Health they must not drink, be 
tolerated. How much more, there ought Such weak 
depending Creatures as we are, who know not the real 
Principles of so much as any one single motion in our 
bodies, to be Cautious? 


That Reason is a great & Noble Gift of Heaven 
granted to man for the Discovery of Truth, in things 
corresponding with our Condition here. that it enables us 
to observed Congruities or { = ssess} not only of such 
things & their parts as are immediatly Subjected to the 
cognisance of our external Senses, but also more 
{intell ally}, of the Ideas of Actions, of Behaviour, 
and of Conduct in Life: that it is capable of Judging of 
its own Ideas & operations, of our Affections, Passions & 
Appetites; that it can often discover & trace up effects 
to their Causes, discern & Contemplat th Beauty, 
Regularity & Order that Shine out in all the parts of the 
Creation that have relation to us & our faculties, and 
equally doubtless in the whole: And from this view point 
out how we ought proportionably to regulate our own 
inward Conduct & that of all our Actions: And further 
that by its means, we are conscious of all this, can 
reflect on what Passes within us, call up our past Ideas 
collate, & form Judgements on them & thus from the proper 
attending Powers planted also in our Constitution, enjoy 
refined Pleasures from Knowledge & Contemplation, 
exceeding all others yet we are Susceptible of from our 
formation. 

That Reason, I say, is capable of all this, & was 
granted for these, & such Ends, is what we ever ought to 
be perswaded of, & most gratefully acknowledge the divine 
Goodness in bestowing on us So Noble a Faculty. But while 
allow'd 
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this is acknowledged, we ought at the same time to be 
modest enough, to carry its Claim no higher, than its own 
proper & genuine Right can raise it. We ought not, in a 
natural Sense, like what is Saidof the giants of old, 
attempt to Seak Heaven with it, lest we fall too much 
under the Moral of that Pagan fable, or depend on waxen 
wings, or be found too nearly imitatig what Bergerac 
tells of himself that he mounted to the Sun on light 
Casks carried up by Smoke from Elementary fire. For even 
the Author of the foundation etc. himself, who appears as 
deeply as any in the party for exalting Reason, gives us 
on other than this Definition of it which is a very just 
one, That it is a Faculty inabling us to percei ither 
immediately or mediate by the Agreement or Disagreement 
of Ideas, whether Natural or moral. And our own Ideas he 


must mean undoubtedly. But if these Ideas and their Rise 
as truly represent, in the preceeding 2 Chapter be duly 
consider'd, & how this faculty is liable to _ be 
disordered by Distempers or, Strong Liquors inflaming 
the Blood,* we may Sadly be convinced, how little reason 
we have to magnify it to Divinity. The great Selden, who 
in his 6th 7th &€ 8th Chapters of the first Book of his 
work before mention'd, has excellently treated of it, 
was probably the first who distinguished it into two 
kinds under the Same name and considering it under the 
first, as it is generally denoted by the name of 
understanding or the {Ratioeinative} faculty, which is 
the proper Subject of Lock's Essay. That is the pure & 
Simple "faculty it self, undirected" by any Superior 
Authority or {ingrafted} Principle pointed out to us 


*On mentioning this, it may not be improper, for the 
better illustrating what has been Said of the Nerves, in 
the preceeding Chapt. to observe here, if as the Strength 
of Liquor prevails, in some men the nerves yet serve th 
feet in others those that go to the tongue, in others 
the eyes are first affected & in some again the whole 
Seat of Reason; some preserve their understanding when 
Scarce able to move out of the place & are sensible & 
perhaps ashamed of their Condition, while others acting 
furiously or foolishly have not the least Sense of their 
Disorder, and show different parts came to be so 


defferently affected may perhaps prove matter of 
Speculation to the more curious. 
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our Duty; he observes, + that to admit Reason in this 


Sense as a Criterion to Judge by, we shall not find it 
so steady & certain a Rule for distinguishing between 
Good & Evil as that it will always discover to us what 
is best and most eligible. Nor were it ever so certain & 
Steadily the same, could our obligations or the 
knowledge of what is Permitted be derived from thence as 
their cause or the authority on which they are 
established. For as to the uncertainty under which the 
free use of Simple reason has in thes Cases ver 
laboured, to say nothing of the herd of Mankind, who are 
very little practised in the careful use of it, there is 
no man who had the advantage of Literature but knows how 


various the opinions, how vastly wide, & how a arm the 
Disputes were concerning Good & Evil proposed as ends for 
Action amongst the great Professors of right Reason, the 
Philosophers, nor wsa there ever any Authority found 
Sufficient to decide upon the Question. The differing 
Sects were various & manifold, & so large a Swarm there 
was of different Notions & opinions, which every Inquirer 
preceeding on his own Strength & lights, professed he 
build o the most exact & Solid Dictated of Reason, that 
Philosophy 


+Ut vero rite hac dere distuamus, Ratio ejusq. usus 
deplicitor Sumtuc Aut qua per se Simple midusq nec 
alicujus Humana natura Superioris Sine in dicasianem five 
autortutem respicit, aut qua autoritatem gusmodi, 
Seuimdicationem Boni Malig. efficiorumg debitionis 
terminos desig naxtom agnoseit. De modo Secundo agitioc 
capita clequenti Caterum de Ratione in Sriterium primo 
modo adhevita, animadvertendu est non mode non _  adio 
Cortumesse aut Sibi Constantim ac Simitom apad homines 
gasdom in kisce discornendis usum, ut qued ex co melius 
aut optatius Sit, Semper Satis liqueat, verum etiem nec 
inde Solum, licet certisumus isesset sibig Simillimuls et 
constantissmus, eruisie posse Obligationes, arg 
Permissionis Quod hac caput est legitimie Causam, Quod ad 
Incertum atq Inconstantiam qua loboraoit Semper liber 
nudce Rationis ille in hisce usus, Spectati ut vulgus 
huminum cui deligention 


Rationis qua liscung else Solet Satis alienus, 
pratermittam, nemo humanior nescit, de Bono et malo 
corumq fisubus, numerosissimas fuiso olim etiam Rect 
Rationis professorum sen antistitum, id est Ohilosophorum 
desieptatimas Sed mirum on modum invicem desorepautes Neg 
crat qui tantas poticit compomer lites. Sectae, crant 
perquem multipllces, et tam facunda dogmatum Seges, ut 
philosofitia qua accuratisima, pro inquirenna viribis et 
imagenia, ratione rutebatur, ad CCLXXVII Sectas, non qua 
jam essent, Sed qua esse posson ad hibitis quibusoam 
differentius focille mi perveni et, quod observantolim 
togatoriom doctissimus varro: Seld, De Jure Naturali & 
Good Liblcap7. pm 88 Note that in the English above the 
Sense of the Author only was consider'd, & no exact 
translation intended. 
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Split into no less than 278 Several Sets that in some 
respects would more less be different one from the 
other, as was noted by Varro the most learn'd of all the 
Roman "This excellent author therefore in this next 
Chapter wholly rejecting this Reason for a foundation of 
the just Naturale of Right as founded in Nature, goes on 
to Consider it*" as derived from, or establish'd by, the 
Command Authority & Indication of the Parent of Nature, 
the Supreme Being: & proceeds to shew that as well very 
great Philosophers, as "Christian Fathers, and aoso 
Civilians or Lawyers, have Expresly taught his Doctrine, 
that God as the Parent of Nature & Supreme Ruler of the 
universe, has planted in the mind of man, pointed out & 
commanded,some Certain things, distinctly characterized 
under the tems of Good & honest on honourable to be 
observed, & other things in the like manner to be 
distinguish'd under the name of evil or dishonest; and 
from these collectively is the Jus Naturale of the Law 
of Nature composed. 

That the Author of the foundation etc, & all those 
who write in his Sense on that Side; must be forced to 
Explain themselves as meaning this kind of Reason, is 
not in the least to be doubted, more than it is that 
their Intention is perfectly good, and that to promote 
the Cause of virtue is truly & honestly their Aim. 
equally with that of those who write in the Side of the 
affections. But that by these Words of the great cited 
Auther the moral Sense is truly intended must be plain 
to every man who understands the Subject, & which of 
these are in the right, at, whether wither or absolutely 
So, is a point that requires, & must by all be allowed 
highly to deserve a thorow Disquisition. Nor is it to be 
doubted, but those who consider the importance of the 
Question, which is no less in it self, than to discover 
the true foundation of our Duties as laid in Nature, 
will be good Natured enough to take kindly any rational 
attempt modestly offered towards a Solution. 


*Id est de Naturo Parentis Seu numinis Sanctistimi 
Imperio, Autoiitate, atq indicatione Nimirum docent tum 
Philosaphimagni, tumPatris Christiani, qua madmodum 
etiam Juriconstelto non nulli express im, Deum, ut 


Natura Parentem Universig Rectorem, himinum animis 
insevisse, in duasseimperasse alia quodam, Sigillatim 
etiam designata, Boni et Honestinomino observanda alia 
Similiter nomine Mali ac Turpis perpetuo fugienda, 
coalescere Singulara Ibid. cap8.p.m.94 
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writer first took it into his thoughts to range & commit 
to paper the Notions he had entertain'd long before, & in 
the following Inquiry into this point particularly, as he 
owns the Writer in some part for his own entertainment, 
if where the Road appears pleasant he sometimes 
expatiates beyond what the Subject may Seem directly to 
require, he hopes h shall be indulged in sometimes 
venting his crowding thoughts, & be excused. And he 
acknowledges 'tis proper he should make this Motion for 
more pats of the present Tract than What has already been 
observed in the preceeding Chapters if july adverted to, 
will render what now comes under consideration much more 
familiar & easil. In the last, all the passes within us & 
can come directly under our Notice was ranged under thes 

four, our Appetites & then Sensations, Sensations from 
our eternal Senses, our Affections & Passions, & our 
Intellectual faculties comprehending all those that are 
lodged in the Brain. But we must in this Search, more 
particularly inquire into the Springs of Nature of 
Pleasure & Desire, no so much Physically as historically, 
that is, not into the organization of our parts by means 
of which they are produced, but what in respect to them 
is truly fact, which all persons of a moderate share of 
understanding without any further Skill, have an equal 
Right Sufficient abilities to discover & know if they 
will but be at the pains to reflect on what passes within 
themselves. 

It has been shewn, & every one is sensible from 
Experience that the pleasure arising from the 
Gratification of our appetites is lodged in the same 
parts with the appetite it self, & that when the Cravings 
of nature are moderately & regularly Satisfied, whether 
they proceeded from Want or repletion, a Sense of 
Pleasure is from the refreshment, diffused, over the 
whole frame It has also been observed, that in these 
there is further at least one of our eternal Sense at the 
same time gratified as the Taste & perhaps the Smell in 
Satisfying Hunger, as the Taste may also be in that of 


thirst, & in So in others. It has also been noted that 
in the gratifications of these thrice of our Senses, the 
Touch, Taste & Smell, the pleasure is perceiv'd in the 


Organs themselves. And all these are directly 
Subservient 
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to the Body only. Nor is it necessary to repeat here, 
what has already been so largely dwelt on, that these & 
all other kinds of Reasures depend intirely on the for 
mation of the Organs, in being So Suited to the Objects 
that when they meet, their fitness & Agreement, where 
there is Sense, produces the delightful Sensation. To 
which may be added that even where there is no Sense 
that we know of we may observe a just resemblance of the 
same, as in the different faces vegetables put on when 
te parch'd Earth is refreshed by kindly Showers of Rain 
Nature in the Surface of the Earth & its productions, 
then Seeming to Smile & put on a countenance of 
gladness. So that all Nature appears to Subsist in these 
fitnesses of things as they are formed one to Suit the 
other. But with us it is so ordered that these 
Agreements Sould be ended with Sensations of Delight, so 
that care has been taken not only for our Subsisting, 
but also from the Same means there is a provision made 
for our pleasure to render life in all the offices 
Subservient to it, happy or at least Comfortable here. 

In the other two senses Sight & Hearing it is so 
ordered, that not only the Organs themselves should be 
affected with some Pleasure but their Nerves also should 
be sensible of a greater within the Brain. 

The Eye is in it self refresh'd & delighted with 
some Colours (as was observed before in the Chapt. on 
the Senses) more than with others; but we are Sensibl 
of a much greater pleasure from the Beauty of Objects, 
that we believe Subsist in the things themselves without 
relation to our Passions or appetites, as in Land 
Schapes, Gardens ranges of Trees, the forms as well as 
the mixture of colours in flowers a well shaped Animal, 
graceful Action & Motion regular Buildings, & especially 
in the just assortment of parts in any Compleat pieces 
of Workmanship that give advantage & lustre one to the 
other. But tho' ther ar non who have the use of 
Light, but can discover & distinguish beauty in objects, 
or see what is agreeable in them to their own 
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taste yet very few there are, if any who can absolutely 
determin wherein what pleases truly consists and yet 
less, what is chiefly considered there, whatrein & in 
what part of us that pleasure is particularly lodged Nor 
is any thing further pretended to herein this point, than 
rational guesses, if even these can be happily made. That 
Beauty it self has been referred by two Authors’ to 
variety with uniformity as its foundation, has already 
been mention'd. And yet it very much depend's’ on 
Proportion (that which gives the true uniformity in this 
Case) has been a general opinion In divers instances this 
has been dicover'd to a great degr The Remains of some 
of the work of the Ancient Statuaries & Architects, 
however now mutilated, tho! these of Statuary when 
perfect probably fell greatly Short of those of aPhidias 
or Praxiteles, are, in the opionion of a blest Judges 
incontestable Proofs how greatly they are Masters of the 
Laws of Proportion in those Ages. And in later times or 
about the end of the 15th Century, the famous Michael 
Angelo who excelled not only in Painting & Statuary, but 
also in Architecture, gave a most convincing instance of 
the Same When having built the magnificient Palace of 
Farnese, he also erected in Rome a Small Convenient House 
for himself with very little embellishment yet cast all 
its parts into such exact proportions that the prospect 
proved rather more entertaining to the eye of Skilful 
Beholders tho' they could not point out the particulars 
wherein it lay, than any other of the most celebrated 
modern Works in that City, tho' it greatly abounds with 
them. But the Artists himself who had formed the plan 
having thorowly Studied the Laws of Proportion, which his 
Several Employments required of him, well knew wherein 
that Beauty consisted. Yet all this amount to no more 
than, what at the same tiem it clearly proves, that we 
are so framed as to affected with pleasure from Beauty; 
and that it is ordered we should be so, from the nature 
of the thing it self suiting the sense or faculty that 
takes cognisance of it, & not from any knowledge of the 
cause, for without this sensation 
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purpsely given us, "tis certain we could find no 
pleasure in it, & therefore have no occasion to study or 
enquire for the causes of what was not. But we find 
there is truly a beauty in things tet gives us pleasure 
& therefore Search for the Cause, & if our skill or 
knowlege of this gives us also a pleasure that this 
pleasure is of quite another kind for it differs not 
from that which we should find in the demonstration of a 
Theorem. 

But to go Somewhat further into the Subject, we 

find Variety is in general a very great Fund for 
Pleasure. And Since we can be Sensible of none (as has 
been repeatedly, but can Scarce be too often observed) 
without a Provision made for it by Nature, the design in 
giving us a Sense of Pleasure from variety Seems to lie 
open enough to be easily comprehended. The more 
infinitely various the Work of the Creation are, the 
more Stupendous appears the Power of their Author and 
Still the more conspicuously is his Goodness extended to 
us, in so ordering our Somposition that this variety 
should also contribute to our Pleasures in all things 
where there were not more important Ties to restrict us. 
Hence Variety becomes delightful to us by Constitution, 
& accordingly is one of the Principle component parts of 
Beauty, as well as in other enjoyment where those 
Restrections obtain not, that were for nobler ends 
ordain'd as is mention'd in the first Chapter. 
Again, for the other Component of Beauty, i.e. 
Uniformity We find Nature has a most particular regard 
to this in all things As its Productions were to be 
vastly numerous, had they been all alike there could 
have been no variety, yet this was not to be wholly 
vague, or as it were accidental to reduce this variety 
under certain Laws Proportion was to be observed. Truth 
the only Object the understanding can acquiesce in, 
consists in sameness or equality of things or their 
relation or which is the same thing to us of their 
Ideas. So Proportion consists in sameness or equality of 
things or their relations or which is the same thing to 
us of their Ideas. So Proportion consists in the 
sameness or equality of Ratio's As in these 
proportionals 4, 6, 9, the ratio of 4 to 6, & of 6 to 9 
is exactly the same viz. Sesquixlter, & thus some Rule 
of Proportion obtains not only in Beauty but in all 
parts of the Universe. But further as the Universe is 
one great Whole consisting of infinite Varieties 
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of parts, all Suited & relative to each other, tho' our 
limited Sight can discover or comprehend but very few of 
these relations, So Nature delights in reducing things to 
Unity; And that the Beauty of all things we are capable 
of considering consists principally in this, is plain in 
most if not all the instances that can be given not only 
in the Beauty of the objects of Sight, but equally in 
those of the Understanding In matters of pure 
Speculation, as in Mathemetical Theorems & the like, the 
more of them we can reduce under one general Proposition, 
& the more of such Propositions under one general Rule or 
Axiom, the greater is the Pleasure arising from their 
contemplation. So Poets whose fruitful imaginations take 
in the greatest Compass of Ideas or at least more 
Fancifully range them, & who from an Impulse of Nature 
are the Happiest in hitting what Strikes the affections 
and thereby pleases, whether they write in verse or Prose 
are always the most admired in Dramatic Representations, 
when not only Unity of Time & Place is observed, but when 
the whole Action meets & center in the Catastrophe and so 
in Epic performances, that turn in a longer tract of 
time, the latter is expected, & that no Episodes be 
brought in, but what have some direct relation to the 
principal Action, that the Unity of it may not be broken. 
and these are the great Rules that Nature in Such Works, 
of the brain to render them truly pleasing has prescribed 
by her uépofhvthz or the utterer of the Oracles, 
Aristotle. to which all Critics who deserved the Titl 

have in all Ages vaild, & universally agreed in them as 
incontestable. Thus that Parent Power, whose great Law in 
all her Master's Works as well as u&pgrgavZivz is union, 
has implanted not only in our affections a tendency to 
the same, but also the like in our Minds, and imprinted 
her Signature of Unity on Beauty without which it cannot 
pass as truly hers, or Natural. And thus 'tis conceiv'd 
the Reasons why both variety & Uniformity become 
necessary to the Composition of Beauty may in some 
measure be deduced from their foundation in Nature. 
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But in Order to inquir wher th pleasur is 
lodged that arises from Vision, we may observe that the 


firs new born infants are seen to take Notice of, is 
Light, immediatly, they fix their eyes if they can, on 
that from whence it comes, as a window, the fire, ora 
Candle, if present, & if this last be moved, their ey 
still follows it: nor have we reason to doubt but they 
find a pleasure in beholding it, for if not disposed to 
sleep, and they want not the Nurses Supplies, they will 
cry on being left in the dark, & be quieted by a Candle 
being brought & more easily if kept in mation before 
them. Whether they think at that tiem of what Striks 
their Sight, every one will be apt to conclude in their 
own way nor shall any thing here be offer'd to interpose 
but if Thought consist in ranging or reflecting on 
Ideas, Since they can have receiv'd so very few of 
these, their thoughts must be confined within very 
narrow limits and then their pleasure may perhaps Solely 
Consists in the Organ and its Nerves eing affected by 
the Suitableness of the object. Next to this their Light 
appears pleased chiefly with glaring or glittering & 
shinning Colours then with things in motino & especially 
will Small resemblances of themselves or humane faces as 
poppets and babies or life likenesses of Creatures they 
have seen for large figures Seeming way pleasing to them 
And other kinds of beauty which besides the Colouring 
that stil remains agreeable, may arise from proportion, 
gradually gain on them, as they take in a greater Store 
of Ideas, & their understanding be comes mor nlarged. 

But it may be proper to observe here that there 
are some who affecting a Singularity in denying all 
Sentiments of Nature in relation to Virtue or Moral Good 
likewise assert that there is no possitive or real 
beauty in things, but th whole depends on fancy or 
humour, for that there are whole Nations who prefer 
black faces, flat Noses, thick lips, others affect black 
teeth, the Chinese Small eyes, some again prefer plump 
bodies, others Slender, & thus running on thro! 
Particulars, they would from thence infer that Nature 
has given real 
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Characteristics by which beauty can be defined. But this 
objection is of no other force than to shew the 
prevalency of Custom in some Cases over Nature, which as 
been allowed by all men, for if we inquire a little 
deeper, we shall find it thus: That Negroes’ should 


prefer their own colour & acquiesce in their own Common 
Shapes is natural, for so Monkeys Baboons & all other 
Creatures by Instinct prefer their own Species to all 
others that they should as they do, esteem a shining 
black, which with them is the colour of a beautiful face, 
their whole kind is upon the black, is just & we do the 
same in distinguishing blacks of any kind for a full & 
especially a shining are is ever prefer'd to the pale, & 
yet not only their Children but themselves at all Ages 
prefer light & gay colours in other things, for their 


yes ar mad as ours, & therefore find a greater 
pleasure in them, that they esteem flat Noses & blubber 
lips above others, is not true, tho', as has been said, 


they acquisee in them, for where they can choose for 
beauty, they make nearly the same judgments that we do 
but as Nature has made a Sure provision for recommending 
the Sexes to each other & few of them have opportunities 
of much choice they the mor asily take up with what 
falls to their share and where the variety of colours is 
wanting to Strike th ye the difference of a feature in 
the face is of little weight in that Commerce. The 
preference of black teeth, where it obtains can never be 
owing to any perference given to the colour, but to an 
esteem for the art & skill by which they are render'd so, 
strengthned by prevailing Custom, begun from some odd 
humour & admired for the ingenuity, as they might account 
it or from a Singular humour to distinguish them selves 
from brutes, as 'tis said, they themselves alledge. So 
amongst the Savage Nations, Some value themselves, on the 
great varieties of figures Sunk by pricking & introducing 
a black colour under their tawny Skin, with those of 
greater & more manly Spirits not with standing so far 
despise, as to apply no more of it, than may just serve 
for a distinguishing mark, 
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and a Complyance with the custom of their Countrey 
Whether the Chinese prefer little eyes, is to be doubted: 
for some Writers have told us they drink nothing Cold, 
and others that they drink nothing warm, and so in other 
things much of what is told of them as well as of other 
remote People is to be suspected. Their figures brought 
to us with Small & down looking eyes are designed for 
Grotesque: but if their eyes are generally Little, they 
act prudently in not Slighting them As to plump or Spare 


bodies, the latter regards only the beauty of Shape, the 
other when preferr'd depends on Custom, founded on 
another view than pleasing the eye only, tho' Leanness, 
& a body not Sufficiently covered can neer be agreeabl 
But upon the whole we s to our Shame what force 
there is in fashion, which is complied with by persons 
of sense to avoid Singularity, at the same time that 
they condemn it: But even the greatest fashion mongers, 
if put Seriously on declaring their Judgement, will 
never hesitate in giving one greatly the preference to 
another, tho! not then prevailing, therefore no 
Arguments drawn from Custom can be of any weight, since 
all are convinced that very many of them, tho' followed 


becaus they ar th fashion, are in themselves 
unatural. 

Thus all Such objections intirely vanish, as every 
other of the like kind inevitably must, when their true 


foundation is more narrowly inquired into. Were any of 
those People who have been quoted, to give their 
Judgment of the beauty of a flower, of a tree, a bird, a 
horse or other Animal, of ranges of trees, or of any 
thing where there was no particular Customs or 
prejudices to warp them, can we imagine they would 
differ much, if any thing from us in opinion about them? 
The Surest method of judging of genuine impressions & 
dictates of Nature, in Such things as depend only on 
Natural Sentiment & Inclinations, and not on the Exerise 
of Reason, which notwithstanding is as much a natural 
faculty as the others, is to observe the first 
appearances of them as they break 
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out in Children. And then from what has been said 
concerning that State, we may conclude, that the Eye is 
So framed, as first without any thought to be delighted 
with Light, and then with gay & lively Colours, which 
continues thro' all the Stages of Life, & this 
distinguishing sense Seems to reach no further than the 
Ball it self. As to the other things that please their 
Sight, as Motions or little resemblances these appear 
not to have any direct relation to beauty, yet Children 
soon discover a difference between the handsome & ugly 
in most objects they view, as we in more advanced Years, 
Suppose that difference to arise from the principles 
before mention'd, variety with uniformity; or 


Proportion. And all this without any reasoning at all. 
And the same we do thro' our whole Lives. For Beauty (as 
has been hid) was first observed to exist, before its 
cause Could be inquir'd into therefore tho' we may 
perhaps have been Sagacious enough, to discover in what 
it may consist, and tho' Proportion is an object of the 
understanding yet it is evident Beauty consists no in 
this discovery, for those who never heard of it are 
equally affected with Beauty, and can as clearly 
distinguish ths Nor in the Sensation is there 
understanding in sure employ'd in it. 'Tis true that 
persons of fine Wit & Parts can much more exquisitely 
discern & distinguish between the beauties of objects: 
but this is owing to the more exquisite fineness of their 
Nerves & temperament of their Brain as we s they shew 
the like Nicety in most or all their other pleasures from 
whence it is that such frequently become, what we call 
Men of Pleasure because their gratifications being more 
strong and lively they find the more Powerful 
Solicitations which in themselves to pursue them & hence 
uless their reason is yet more strong they frequently are 
more prone and hurry in to vice. As for the Consisseurs, 
who can be sometiems rapt into Admiration at the beauty 
of one piece mor than of another, this is an Acessory 
pleasure derived from the understanding. And it is the 
Art, the perfection of the 
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Skill they admire, which as was noted before, inirely 
intellectual is altogether different from the Sensation 
we have of Beauty. 

W hav therefor reason to conclude that thus 
Sensation is lodged wholly in the Nerves of the Eye, the 
distinction of colours & their Agreeableness in the 
Retina within the Bal, & the Sense of other Beauties 
further within the Brain, as perhaps in the Thalami 
Optci, which approach, if they are ot within, what we may 
Suppose the Seat of our intelectual faculties. But it is 
plain that this Sensation Simply Considered depends not 
at all on our Reason or Judgment, tho' its Ideas become a 
proper Subject for them to Work on. for tho' sense it 
self first discovers & Shews us the beautiful in an 
object before the understanding begins to Consider it. 

It is further to be observed that this pleasure of 
the Sight & very frequently accompany'd with others, of 


which it is the moving tho' not the principal cause as 
not only when one views the beauty of a wife or Mistress 
a fine horse, building, Garden, etc. of their own, or 
Sees a piece of fine work done by a person they love, in 
which Cases, & Such like, th pleasur Springs from 


anothe Source in the affections: but also the 
Contemplation of view of Beauty in objects that have no 
particular relation to us, will in many Instances 


diffuse a Joy, very Sensibly perceiv'd in the heart from 
that Contemplation only. This every one who is capable 
of being pleased with beautiful Objects must on divers 
occasions hav xperienced in them selves. Beauty 
therefore is not only capable of raising a sensation of 
pleasure in the sense or Organ and its appendages, but 
it extends it self much further by exciting the passion 
of Joy or Gladness which in a greater of less degree is 
an inseparable concomstant of every other pleasure not 
disapproved by Reason or th eJudgment, nor attended with 
any other Passion, as fear, to damp or Stifle it And a 
the Sene alone first shews & distinguishes the beautiful 
would the Aid of the understanding, so without its 
direction, 
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the pleasure affects the hears & the whole Sensation is 
by the Organic formation of the parts in our 
Constitution from the hand of Nature. 

But before we leave this Subject it may perhaps 
require an apology that no distinguishing notice has 
been taken of the most celebrated kind of Beauty, and to 
which the words is most frequently applied, that of 
faces, especially in the Sex in which the old & grave 
Sophocles observed that Love takes up his Residence.* 
But this, in what truly constitutes beauty, viz. Colour 
& Proportion, differs not in its nature from the same in 
other Subjects of it. for the pre-eminence given it, is 
owing to the Passion it was designed by Nature to excite 
in us, which Springs from another root & therefore in 
his Inquiry there could b no occasion for any such 
distinction. 

The next sense, Hearing, tho' the most difficult 
of them all to explain, yet in the view we are here to 
consider it, will srom what has been said of the Sight 
be found the mor asie Of the Organ it self and our 
preception of Sounds by it, Sufficient has been Said in 
the 2 Chapter, but the pleasure of which we have a 


Sensation by it, being our present Subject, this 
particularly claims our attention. That the Organ of the 
Ear it self distinguishes between Sounds, that some 
Simple ones are much more agreeable to it than others, 
and that the differences in these more strongly affect 
it, than colours do the eye, will be acknowledged by all, 
as it also will by most, that Melody and Harmony more 
nearly touches the Soul, than beauty by striking the eye 
only, is found in a general way to affect us, where 
another affection is not excited by it, and co-operates 
with it. In the Sense of Harmony or usic all Mankind, all 
Nations however barbarous agree tho' according to the 
different genius & dispositions of the People som 


*Er! wz a*nivkaZe = 0?z u*n moilacai~z pareiai~z 
neavnid? u*nnucsZeviz -—----- Victorious Love -- that in 
young damsel's blooming Cheeks Takes up thy soft repose. 
Soph. Antigone v. 193.&c. 
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affect the more light & airy in quicker time & measure, 
others the more Solemn & grave, & others again a more 
temperate Mixture. Now that this has a real foundation in 
Nature, that is, that the ear is so formed by Nature, as 
to be Sensible of a pleasure arising from grateful 
Compositions of Sounds, the Greatest Sceptic that ever 
lived never coud deny; tho' divers have declared against 
the use of music as enervating the Soul, & inciting to 
looseness of Manners and Voluptousness + but this is only 
the abuse of it, for nature never ordained any thing in 
vain. Lucretius Supposes what is not improbable, that the 
first practise of it took its rise from imitation of the 
Choristers of the Air,* in which the most rigid must 
allow that pure Nature operates alone for as they appear 
to have been intentionally framed to divert themselves 
and us with their pretty innocent Modulations, they want 
no other instructor, & some of them are further proveded 
with what is called a musical Ear; for they will not only 
attentively listen to musical tunes, but imitate & 
practise them, & are observed to be delighted and rejoyce 
in them: And were the Story true, that is so beautifully 
told in verse by Strada? in imitation of Claudian's 
Poetry, of a Nightingal on a Tree on the bank of Tiber, 
contending with a musician who fate under it, till after 


many alternative contests, each vying & disdaining to be 
outdone, the little Charming songster Strained so hard 
at last, that is dropt down dead on the Instrument. Were 
this true, I say, and the Poet's word to be taken for 
it, who Says he wsa a witness of this trial of Skill, it 
would indeed be astonishing. But that the Human ear is 
naturally formed to be delighted with tuneful sounds or 
Melody 


+Diodorus Siaclus Says the Egyptians for this reason 
rejected it - Pivu dev mgsikZwV nomivxgsi a!crhzon allaVv 
k_ _laberaVn, wé&z a!g eé&kshkwégsan ta*z txn andrw~n 
uncaVz Libl, c.7 p.m.6.51 And Sextus EmpiricusAvert. 
mathemat.L6.tells us that even Epicurus and his 
followers [which is somewhat strange] condemn'd it. 
Oi&periV t# Epivcgron etc. pm. Genev.131 

*At Liquidas aviam voces imitarier ore Ante fuit multo 
quam lavia carmina antu Comcelebrare homines possent 
voceng juvare Lib5v1378 etc & he goes on to Say that 
probably they were farther induced by observing the 
whistling of the wind amongst reeds etc. 

?Strada Prolus. Post.6. the Prom is Strada's own but 
he assigns it to Balthasal Castiglione Author of the 
famed piece IL Cortegiano or the Courtier 
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is as certain, as that any other of our Senses can be 
gratefully affected with the proper Objects to which 
they are peculiarly adapted, as the Palate with Tastes 
or the smell with fragrant Odours. Mankind therefore 
having from the first been sensibl of this pleasure, 
and consequently desirous to heighten & improve it, 
could not fail of observing what kinds of Sounds, & what 
Succesion of them must agreeably affected the Ear, from 
whence Instruments with Strings & Pipes, & Tunes came 
into use, Nor had they any other rule than observation 
alone, without Seeing or, as far as we know, inquiring 
any further into the Causes of this agreeableness, more 
than they did into those of Tastes, Smells & Such like, 
which in all probability must ever remain inscrutable. 
But Pythagoras, who appears to have been the first great 
Improver of Music (at least amongst the Greeks) by 
adding to the former two tetrachords of Seven Strings an 
eigth to compleat an Octave, from an accidental 


Observation of the Sounds of hammer of different weights 
on an Anvil, found means from thence to Subject the 
Sounds both of Strings & Pipes to Mensuration, & thereby 
discovered, that all the Concords, which nature has made 
agreeable to the Ear, bear certain porportions 
expressible by numbers to each other* and 'tis a proper 
combination 


*Tho the Writer confesses himself altogether unskill'd 
in the Practice of Music, yet having Considered its 
Principles as founded in Nature, he thinks fit to Subjoyn 
her some observations he has made in Confirmation of 
what is said above ~~~ That the Ancients had long 
practised Music from a bare observation only of what was 
by Nature Agreeable to the ear is not to be doubted, and 
even after Pythagoras made the above mention'd Discovery 
and applied it to Composition, a great part of the 
Succeeding Musicians rejected the method, & Stuck Solely 
to the Judgement of the ear, whence there were two Sets, 
the Pythagoreans, who used Numbers, and the Aristoxenians 
from Aristoxinus [a hearer of Aristotle] who rejected 
them, and were the most numerous, and it is obserbable 
that of the 9 greek Authors on music that we have extant 
of whom Aristoxenus is the first Nichomachus alone is 
purely Pythagorean. And it is he who gives us the above 
mentioned Account of Pythagorass' Discovery which is 
briefly thus, that the Philosopher one day in his Walks 
listning to the Sound of Smiths hammers working on an 
Anvil, observed that they differred in gravity 
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of these only that renders music delightful for if good 
it must wholly consist of them, Save that Sometimes Short 
discords or intermix'd like Foils to Sett off a following 
longer Concord, & render it more pleasing and even in the 
Combining these little Discords with the Concords, 
Proportion must be observed as well as in the other 


or acutiness of Sound by the intervals or notes that we 
now call an Octave a fifth, & a fourth, & examining the 
reason of this consonance he found it depended wholly on 
the different weights of the hammer heads, from this 
taking the hints he went home and Strumming various 


Strings (the Author Says all of the same length) with 
weights in proportion to the hammers, he found them 
exactly answer, and from thence fell into the way of 
reducing Sounds to Numbers. The same Story is likwise 
given by Samblichus in the life of Pythagoras & in the 
same words. but there are some gross mistakes in it as 
it stands in both Authors, which the critical Meibomius, 
& Kuster have nevertheless both overlook'd as the Writer 


has fully shewn on another occasion. --- But what is 
remarkable on this head, & is chiefly intended to be 
Spoke to here, is this | A Concord being the 
agreeableness of two Sounds, whether both Sounded 


together, or differenc between them that this 
agreeableness can consist, and therefore the proper 
Subject of Musical, proportion must be differences only. 
Accordingly Harmonic proportion which is a kind of 
Compound of both Arithmetical & Geometrecal consists in 
this, that in three terms the differenc of the first 
and 2nd shall be to the difference of the 2nd & third, 
in the same ratio as the first is to the 3rd, as in 
these 3 Numbers, 3,4,6, the difference between 3 & 4 is 
1, the differences between 4. & 6 is 2, then as 1 is to 
2, so is 3 to 6. So if 3 Sounds or Notes b xpressed by 
these numbers 180, 120, 90, the first and last of which 
make an Octave or an 8th ascending, the first and 2nd. a 
5th & the 2nd & 3rd make a fourth, as the difference of 
the two first Sounds expressed by the Number 60 is to 
the difference of the 2nd & 3rd expressed by 30, So is 
the Sound of the first 180 to the 3rd, 9, that is as 2 
to 1. and Such Sounds in sequence for the given in the 
Second Chap. prove always the most agreeable to the ear, 
from a plain and Certain foundation in Nature. It seems 
therefore unaccountable, that after Pythagoras, had made 
these discoveries, neither any other of the Ancients, 
nor even those of his own Sect (as Nicomachus) appear to 
have observed this, in the diversion of their Scales, 
either Diatonic Chromatic or Enharmonic, the two last of 
which and especially the 3rd tho accounted their finest 
Music most widely recided from it. But in the most 
natural Diatonic Scale which now obtains, and for 
justness far exceeds all those of the ancients, and all 
others as it is here annexed, tho' none of the Authors 
that the Wreterhas 
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But it is further particularly to be observed on 
this, that tho' every agreeable Souds Simply consider'd 
appears to us to delight the Organ it self, and the mind 
is affected by Sounds in Sequence ranged in Such 
porportion as the Ear, with its nerves conveying the 
Notice of the Sensation to the Brain, is formed to be 
must pleased with. yet th greatest natural Pleasure 
arising from it is felt in the affections of the Heart, 
raised there by its communication with the Brain. But it 
may not perhaps be out of the way to Consider the 
pleasure arising from Music more particularly. A person 
who has what is called a good Ear inclined to entertain 
himself with hearing Music ply'd & resolving to examine 
it, may perhaps (if it be instrumental) attend only to 
the Tenor or Treble, for in these must what we may 
properly enought call the body of the music principally 
be found, and then he considers the Consonance of the 
Notes, their sequence, the measure, 


is not near so natural as the other. All which is noted 
here in Confirmation of the above to shew, that Nature 
works by proportion 
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the parts, Members, Stops and Returns of the Tune in due 
time, all which, if they justly answer his Ear adn 
Judgment, he approves of them: But if it is also 
acompanied with a Base, he may consider the justness of 
this also not only in it self but more especially as it 
falls in just consonance & harmony with the higher parts 
of the Melody: Again if there be a consort, & in parts 
he has still a much larger field; and it must certainly 
require great Practice & still to Judge with nicety of 
all these compounded together. Judging however as he can 
of the whole, if he finds the performance just, he is 
delihted with it; but the pleasure he receives by Such 
an examination, so far as it Consists in the goodness 


Seen on the Subject appear to have observed it, thes 

Harmonic Proportionals have a ver great place for there 
are to be found in it no less than these Seven following, 
viz an 8th. 

CDG composed of a 5th. & a 4th; two fifths GBD and CDG of 
a 3rd major & minor; two thirds Maj, GAB & CDE of a Tone 
May & a Tone Min; & two sixths Major GCE, & ADE, if a 4th 
and 3rd Maj. and in the Compass of two Octaves there ar 

many more. But a fourth, i.e. 4/3 admits of no mean in 
the Scales for tho' it may be divided into 7/6, yet 
these, tho' they are not so far distant from the other 
Concords as the two Tones 9/8 & 10/9 yet they are said to 
be greater Discords or more harsh or the Ear, for 7 being 
a primary number, they say, will by no means come with 
any grace into Music And a fourth being thus incapable of 
a Division into any Such other notes as can be admitted 
it may probably be owning to this (tho' the writers on 
Music, have not observed it, nor assign any other reason 
for, than its harshness) that some allow it not to be any 
Concord but rank it amongst the discords. It further also 
to be noted here, that in the Flat Scale or B note: were 
in proportion to the preceeding numbers the variable 
Notes B is 150, E1121/2 & F100, (tho' these also are 
sometimes otherwise varied) the greater part of these 
harmonic Proportionals are lost and therefore tho' it is 
necessary sometimes to bring in & even to proceed to 
these feats; yet for the Reasons given, the Scale it self 


xactness of the performance, is owing wholly to his 
understanding and Judgement, as it has relation to the 
Art only. He may further, if interested in the 
reputation 


and could we possibly, as we cannot, find means to 
reduce what is grateful to the other senses to such 
certain rules, as we may in a great measure the Objects 
of these two; the Sight and Hearing it is not to be 
doubted but we should find the like Laws obtain in those 
and so in every part of our frame, & throughout the 
whole Creation. 

But further on the same Subject of Music, it may 
be added here, that in Melody of Music of one Sing part 
which it appears was the only kind the Ancients were 
acquainted with there are in the first place these thr 
things to be observed, as the gratefulness of the Simple 
Sound it self to the ear, the Concords or proportion of 
the notes in Suscession, and the time or measure in 
which last even the most barbarous Nations, as Negroe an 
dAmerican Indians ar exact, for they beat their drums or 
Kettles in due time, and the ground as duly with their 
feet to answer these in their dances. But the great art 
& Masterpiece of all is the composition of the whole 
Melody or Tune, far on this alone must depend the Basses 
and all the parts in Harmony. To shew in what this 


onsists belong not to the Writer, but it will be 
confessed by all that on the proportion of the Several 
Members the Rises and falls, Cadences and Return, the 


a piece of Melody, that shall justly please the Ear. And 


whole, must principally turn to please, yet besides all 
the Rules of Art there appears to be some thing else, on 


it is said, ther hav been some Mastes who tho' 


knows not what that gives the true Air of Excellency, 
which no art or Study by the dint of labour & application 
only can with Certainty attain. Hence it is, that the 
utmost Skill cannot always be sure of Composing 
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of the Performers or Undertakers, or in the Satisfaction 
of the Hearers conceive from thence also a very great 
pleasure yet both these mention'd pleasures ar qually 
from a foundation altogether different from that of the 
Music it self. On the other hand a person altogether 
unskill'd in the Art attentively listens to it and tho' 
he knows neither Rule Principle nor Reason for it, he is 
highly delighted with it; he finds his heart dilated with 
pleasure, he may be rendred either more gay, or grave, as 
the Music is more airy or Solemn, & which way Soever he 
is affected, he finds an exquisite pleasure in the whole; 
Nor perhaps does the Skilful person in the Art that has 
been mention'd, find his heart less sensibly touch'd than 
he, but custom having rendred it more familiar he is less 
moved with it, and his attention to the Art & skill in 
some measure stiffles those tender emotions which nature, 
if solely attended to wou'd not fail to produce. Here we 
s the Difference of the kinds of Pleasure raised by the 
Same entertainment or performance, the unskilful person 
without any manner of knowledge is greatly delighted, and 
this will readily be acknowledged to be owing intirely to 
nature it self: The other is delighted not only with 
this, but also with the Truth & exactness of the 
performance, yet notwithstanding all his own or _ the 
Player's Art 'tis Solely nature that furnish'd all the 
Pleasure that either feel for the whole Art consists in 
nothing more than in Carefully observing and practising 
what is found from experience to be most agreeable to 
Nature and it is truly in this and in nothing else 
whatever that the perfection of every Art Consists. so 
far as art copies after & pursues Nature tho' perhaps 
more compoundedly yet still it is found agreeable,* So 
far as it 


xcelently well skill'd in all the Art of Composition 
would sometimes without any Study or premeditation give 
volunteers surpassing their best performances or Works 
of their Art which Study and application which fully 

vidences the pwer of Nature in giving the Spirits Such 
a regular flow, and the Nerves so harmonical a Tenor as 
by the force of their direction alone without the 
application of thought could produce Such rapturous 
performances. The same also holds in Poetry and Rhetoric 
wherein tho' Art and Study with Jugment contribute 
greatly to their perfecton Yet it is the Commanding 
Genius alone yet gives the life and Spirit and Animates 
the whole. 

* It is a common saying that Art improves Nature & in 
divers cases it is most just, yet it still is no more 
than (according to the Exprssion) Nature improved for 
then this is deserted all is meer driness & becomes 
contemptible. Hence those who have more labour'd to 
refine their Arts always find at last that they must 
return to nature. & from her laws study perfection. And 
still the more a Taste is refined, the more beauty it 
discovers in all kinds of Omamts & embellishments in 
proportion as they approach to a Natural Simplicity. 
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deviates from it, it becomes as shocking & we can use no 
worse term to disparage any thing than to say it is 
unnatural, an expression sufficient to Condemn & Link 
the most exquisite work at performance in all other 
respects besides. What renders Music truly agreeable is 
Proportion that is a Variety of lesser Parts following 
each other in proportion, but all Strictly limited to 
exact & equal measure in time, a failure in which 
infallibly destroys the regularity & justness of the 
whole. Nor yet could all this give any pleasure, wer 
not the Organs Nerves & Spirits So framed by Nature as 
to be affected by these, and the heart also so 
constituted as to have the sensation of Pleasure by its 
proper affection ther xcited. They are Suited each to 
the other, and these Sensations depend not only any Act 


of Volition of our own, but intirely on the texture of 
our parts & our original Frame. 

Thus having So far consider'd, the pleasures that 
rise from the gratifications of our Appetites & from our 
exteriour Senses; Those also that Spring from _ the 
affections would offer themselves little else than 
pleasure or uneasiness variously modified, that there can 
be no occasion to enter further on the Consideration of 
them here. The mext Subject therefor ar our 
Intellectual Pleasures which are generally allowed to be 
the purest, most perfect, & Consequently the most worthy 
of a rational being of all others. 

The faculties & Powers of the Intellect have 
already been considered in the Chapter on that head: And 
as it there appeared that the whole operations of the 
Brain the Seat of the understanding, consist in the 
perception ranging combining and comparing of Ideas 
receiv'd originally by the exteriour Senses, it seems 
inconceivable, how these Operations or the faculties 
exercising them or the Ideas can in themselves be 
susceptible of either pleasure or pain otherwise than as 
of the Motions of our other parts some are easie and some 
Irksome to us & therefore become tiresom 'Tis very 
true notwithstanding that most of our happeness 
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depends on our Ideas and they are in a great measure th 
direct means, of not the primary Cause of it, but the 
pleasures themselves that we enjoy do not consist in 
them, however they may be occasion'd by them. If a Bell 
be struck we hear the sound, or if an Instrument is 
play'd on we hear the tune & are affected with it, but 
none who have read and Considered th preceeding 2 
Chapter, will Suppose these Sounds are in the bell or the 
Strings themselves, tho' they ar eh next immediate 
cause of the Motions & Vibrations of the Air by which the 
Sensation of these Sounds is excited in us. In the same 
Manner our Ideas may excite the true Springs of Pleasure 
but Considered in themselves they cannot be properly said 
to give it. 

It may be alledged on this head that we find by 
Experience, the renewing or raising the Ideas of any past 
pleasure, also renews the pleasure, as it infallibly will 
we know, if not attended with some other disagreeable 
reflection and this may moreover be called, & not very 


improperly, according to our manner of Speaking, the 
Ideas of the pleasure it self renew'd. 

Yet if we Strictly examine this we may find that 
Memory being no other than an Ability in the Brain, to 
renew th Ideas formerly impressed on it, those Ideas 
when renew'd do but at the same tim xcite the same or 
like sensation of the pleasure that we had conceived 
before on that renewed occasion. So if a person calls to 
mind some tender obliging expressions or behaviour of a 
beloved Object, that gave him a pleasure founded on the 
Affection he bears that person, he may not only find the 
sam pleasur renew'd, but perhaps by some other 
Superadded reflections, further heightned: Yet as his 
affection was at first the cause of that agreeable 
Sensation, So it Still continues to b th same: Th 
same Idea renew'd in his Mind excites the sam motion 
in his breast, and thence arises his pleasure. 

To imagine that Ideas, or memory can Subsist in 
any part of us besides the Brain is absurd: Since we 
know that all the Nerves, on which alone all Sensation 
depends rise 
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from, and directly communicate with the Brain.But there 
are cases wherein the communication is so very quick and 
Close, that it may be difficult to find how any of the 
Ideas on which thought is employ'd can be concern'd. As 
when the Stomach has been greatly offended & disordered 
by some wholesom but nauseous pill or potion, if any 
Taste or Smell Strike either of the Senses’ that 
distinguish them, of the same kind with that which gave 
the offence, the like Nausea is instantaneously renew'd, 
nor will it be in the Power of Thoght, either to prevent 
it or totally remove it. So if one has undergone some 
very painful operation on any limb or part upon the 
least apprehension that the same is to be repeated, th 

flesh of that part, will sometimes, according to the 
Common expression, Seem to creep. Which Instances Shew, 
that we are not to expect in the Sensations of pleasure 
or pain a gradual process of Thought from Ideas: the 
communication with the parts is instantaneous, and So 
are the Motions and affections of the Heart with 
Thought, in the Brain. These motions uninteruptedly i 
these cases accompany & keep pace with the operations of 
the other. tho' as was observed in the preceeding 


Chapter. the undestanding or Reason may gradually but 
never instantaneously prevail over & Sway those Motions. 

It was observed before that Truth is the object of 
the understanding, and that it can never acquiesce in 
falsehood under that appearance. When it is employed 
either in the Contemplation or Search after Truth, its 
operations proceeding Smoothly & regularly on the Spirits 
or active parts of the brain preserve, & are Strengthned 
in their Tone. and it is evident we are so constituted in 
our Frame, that while the Spirits are thus employ'd, the 
Heart should with them be also in the same manner 
affected, and a calm equable Flow be produced there, th 
same with the affection of Joy in its most Still & 
equable motion; & hence Seems to String the Sense of 
those intellectual Pleasures that are enjoyed in the pure 
contemplation of Truth alone, abstracted from all other 
considerations that can influence the affections. 

If any should think it needless to refer any part 
of this to 
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the Heart as Interested in thes pleasures, they are 
desired to examine themselves, & Sedately & attentively 
consider, where it is in such cases they feel themselves 
affected, for with a little attention we may feel the 
operation of thinking in the head, and of the affections 
in the heart as certainly as we do, that we Smell with 
our Nostrils, and this is Seriously recommended to all 
who are desirous to be Satisfied in these points in 
themselves.For as it is impossible for the Writer to know 
how it is in fact with any other person than himself, 
further than by inquiry to be informed how they also find 
it, and from this Experience of his own confirmed by 
others, to digest the whole into what appears to him a 
regular Scheme; He will therefor never pretend to 
contradict any, who assert the Contrary of themselves, 
more than he would dispute their Palats. But as we See 
Nature is generally very uniform in the productions of 
the same Species; & the Writer on a close examination of 
himself has found it thus with him, and from thence 
thinks he has Seen one regular uniform administration of 
our interiour Operations, in relation to the Subjects h 

treats of, he offers these observations of his own to the 
Consideration of others, who he is inclined to believe, 
may with th lik attention discover th same, from 


whence they may perhaps have the Satisfaction to know 
something more of what had always truly pass'd in 
themselves, tho' they had never before observed it. And 
"tis desired this may in the same manner be applied to 
all the other parts of this discourse, where our inward 
operations or those of the mind or affections are 
treated of, of which every one with a Competent share of 
Understanding may be equally conscious with the Writer. 
but now to return to our Subject. 

As Truth is the proper object of the 
Understanding, So all knowledge is Truth, as was 
Sufficiently shewn in the 3rd Chapter and therefore it 
is needless to insist on it further here for it is of no 
importance to our present Subject to take notice of the 
distinctions, there made, 
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Of knowledge in reference to the Subject there ar 
very many kinds but the Principal which yield 


intellectual Pleasures (besides Divine which is no part 
of the Subject before us) Seem to b thes three, 
Mathematical Physical and Moral at least they may 
Suffice for the end proposed to be treated of here. 
Mathematical is first named because it is the 
clearest and most evident; for pure Mathematics consist 
chiefly of Theorems, which are Proprositions either 
demonstrated or demonstrable, and therefor when 
demonstrated their Truth cannot be disputed. The 
contemplatino of this alone renders them truly 
delightful: and not only So great is their Utility in 
Common Life, but their Advantage in habituating the mind 
to Consequential Reasoning is of Suh importance, that it 
is astonishing so few should make themselves acaquainted 
with them. The Ancients judged of them much better. In 
Athens the free born Youth were as constantly train'd up 
to these four, Reading with writing, Geometry, Music, & 
their bodily exercises, as our Children are now put only 
to the first of them, for they will know that as the 
last of these was necessary to their health So were the 
other to the Improvement and enlargement of their Minds. 
And it is certain that a regular course of Geometry & 
Algebra properly taught or Studied would vastly more 
Contribute to these ends than any System of Logic 
commonly taught in the Schools And as these Sciences ar 


known very Strongly to affect the mind and to contain a 
vast fund of pleasure in them to such as have had 
inclination & an opportunity to mak themselves 
acquainted with them, to omit the consideration of them 
would be a defect in this Discourse but it is scarcely 
practicable to speak properly to this without descending 
less or more into, and taking some instances from the 
Subject; Yet in attempting it Such Readers as have kept 
themselves wholly Strangers to all things of the kind, 
may perhaps think they are neither obliged, nor ought it 
to b xpected they should without some previous 
institution understand any thing of the matter. But let 
such have to much Patience as to read on, and they may 
to their own Satisfaction discover their 
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past mistake; for nothing can be more plain, No not the 
Art of Numbring than the first principles of Geometry. 
What is here offered is in it self extreamly familiar, 
and no more than may be barely Sufficient to shew from 
what foundation, and in what manner the pleasure thes 

Speculations yield arises, 'tis therefore not doubted but 
that what is here presented may find acceptance even with 
the most unexperienced in this way. 

And for our Instances we shall take the Simplest of 
all the figures in Nature which is the Circle contained 
within one uniform line, every part of which is equally 
distant from one point in its middle called its Center it 
is the easiest formed of all others, becaus it may be 
drawn with any thing that has two points, as a fork, a 
forked or any bending stick, etc by fixing one of the 
points or ends, and Carrying the other round it, whereas 
a Straight line requires a Ruler or Stretched thread to 
draw it by. Yet Simple as it appears, tis properties are 
wonderful, Some of which are these, It is impossible to 
draw any two Straight lines crossing each other within 
it, but that the Product of the two parts of each lie 
multiplied one into the other shall be equla to that of 
the two parts of the other line multiplied in the same 
manner. As in the figure before us. the Diameter of 
which, that is AB a line passing through its Center C, we 
will Suppose to Stand for 12 Inches, then let the whol 
Line GDH be 11, its part HD = 8, & DG = 3; 8 x 3 = 24 
that is 8 Multiplied by 3 is equal to 24. Again let the 
line EDF crossing the line GDH in the point D be =10, the 


part DE = 6 the other part of it DE will be = 4 then 6 x 
4= 8 x 3 = 24, Again of the 2 lines AKB & LKM crossing 
each other, at K, Let AK be = 11, KB = 1; 11 x 1= 11 of 


the line LKM let the part LK be = 2. the part KM will be 
= 51/2 &€ 2 x 51/2 = 11 x 1 = 11 And the same holds in 
Circles & in all Lines that can possibly be thus drawn 
in them. 
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Another property is that is from a point as A without 
the Circle lines bedrawn through it to its remotest part 
and the whole of each of these Lines as AH or AF be 
multiplied into the part lying without it as AG in the 
one and AE in the other their respective Products will 
be exactly equall to each other, & each to the Square of 
the tangent Line AB that but just touches’ the 
circumference. Thus if the whole line AG be = 12 & AG 
3; 12 x 3 = 36, if AF be = 9, AE will infallibly be - 
and as infallibly the line AB will be - 6; But 12 x 3 
9x 4= 6 x 6 = 36 And it is the same in all Circles and 
in all such cases whatever. Another property is that if 
from any two points as A & B in the Circumference two 
Straight lines be drawn meeting & making an Angle in 
any other part of the Circumference, Every of these 
Angles on the same side will be equal each to the other 
So also those on the other side wil be mutually equal, 
and each of those on the one Side will be the Complement 
to 180 degrees to each of those on the other So in fig. 
3 all the Angles at C are equal each to the other, So 
likewise are those at D and any one of those at C with 
any other of those at D being added together will make 
exactly 180 degrees or two full Squares or right Angles. 
now thees ar some of the properties (for there are 
divers others) f this most simple figure the Circle, 
which as here explain'd 'tis hoped may be obvious to any 
Capacity however unacquainted with these Studies. That 
they are entertaining in the bare Speculation of them 
only, ‘tis supposed will be easily acknowledged, but 
when their Truth comes to be dimonstrated, and it 
appears that the same one demonstration is applicable to 
all the infinite Varieties in the same Proposition the 
mind discovers a Beauty in that Uniformity that can 
Scarce b qualled by any other humane abstracted 
Speculation. Yet these arising from the Circle only are 
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but narrow & limited, the further we advance, the larger 
the fields constantly open. 

For, To go one Step further, a Cone is a most plain 
regular Body it has a Circle for its Base, and it Asconds 
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all round it in Straight lines terminating in a point at 
top called its vertex. Cut this down by a plane thro' 
this vertex to teh base and the outlines of the Section 
will be a plane Triangle the Simplest of all right lined 
figures: Cut it any where parallel to the Base & the 
Section will be a Circle the Simpliest of allCurves. But 
cut it by any Section different from these, and it makes 
some other Curves which, from what has been observed of 
the body it self, may be conceived blended of a Right 
line and Circular Curves Since the Circles parallel to 
the base continually lessen but in a Simple Arithmetical 
Progression in theri Diameter to the top. If the Sction 
enters at one Side of the Cone and is Continued to the 
opposite Side, it gives an Ellipsis, which is only a 
Circle regularly Stretch'd or drawn out to a greater 
length than breadth, if the Section be carried parallel 
to the opposite Side and therefore cuts the base only, 
this called a Parabola, if it cuts the base any other way 
than by this Parallellism 'tis called an Hyperbola, And 
in this case if two like Cones are set opposite to each 
other meeting in the vertex of each this last section 
will cut both Cones. 

On the properties of thes thr Sections many 
Volumes have been wrote. We have now 7 Books extant of 8 
Wrote on them by Apollonius near 2000 Years Since, the 
last also is Supplied by Dr. Harley, and numerous are the 
later Writers on the same Subject, which nevertheless is 
allowed to be not yet exhausted, several useful 
discoveries of other Properties having of late years been 
made in them Noro the Consideration of their Axis their 
different Diameter with the respective Ordinates to each, 
their foci their Tangents, Subtangents, Asymptotes of the 
Hyperbola (that is lines continually approaching but tho' 
they were infinitely continued can never meet) the great 
Conformity of the different Sections agreeing in the 
manner, yet essentially Differing in their distinguishing 
Characteristics. with the demonstrations of all these 


properties & all to be met with in the Sections of a 
body of so Simple a composition 
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as a Straight Lines & ircles afford an inexhaustible 
fund of Entertainment, the whole of which perpetually 
turns on the Simplicity & uniformity of the Principles, 
extended notwithstanding to an infinate Variety but 
always reducible to th same. Ther ar also other 
Curves attended with their peculiar properties but 
nothig needs to be added to point out the true 
foundation of thes pleasures, the mind every where 
meets with Truth & every where with beauty founded on 
its surest Principles. And these being Objects to which 
the understanding is Suited as our Palates are to Testes 
our Eyes & Ears to Extreriour Beauty and harmony in 
Sound they become, like all other Natural pleasures 
affecting the parts they are adapted to, the Good of the 
mind, and Consequently the Heart with its proper 
affections rises to them and a Joy is diffused as in 
other Gratifications. 

Of the last Subject (Mathematics) Some Readers may 
think too much has been Said, as others again may rather 
think it too little Since no more than two branches have 
been Spoke to. & the Subject is vastly more extensive. 
What is called mixed Mathematics or the practical parts 
of them, (for what has been mention'd consists chiefly 
in Speculation or contemplation the proper exercise of 
the mind in intellectual Pleasures) are generally 
accouted in a common Way the most entertaining, as 
Practical Geometry, Astronomy, Dialling, Surveying, 
Hydrostatics, & the application of Natural Powers to 
Mathematical Principles in what is called Mechanics, 
which is doubtless of the most extensive use to Mankind. 
On all of which some useful & entertaining Remarks might 
be made, but as they lie too much out of the way of our 
Principal Subject, this one on the most useful of them 
as it greatly Conirms what has been observed on the 
general may be added here, that is that tho' many books 
have been wrote on that most useful head, Mechanics, or 
the moving of bodies. And the natural Powers of Engines 
applied for these purposes, as the Lever, the Stilliard, 
the Pulley, the Windlace, the Wheel, the Screw & the 
Wedge, Yet so uniform is Nature that this one Constant 
Principle explains them all, which is the well known 


one, that the moment, that is the Velocity of the moving 
force multiplied into the quantity 
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of the force is always equall (allowing for the friction 
or resistance of the parts of the Engine) to the volecity 
of the body moved multiplied into its resistance or 
weight but the application of this is not so common, 'Tis 
very commonly known that a force or weight of 10 lbs 
applied to the end of a Lever at 10 foot distance from 
its rest will with the Smallest addition move a weight of 
100 lbs at ut one foot distance from the same rest. And 
so in the Stilliard but by the same Rule we may exactly 
conpute the force of a Screw which one would think 
exceeding difficult, for if the hand with the force of 10 
lbs turns a Wynch of 21 Inches i length, in going once 
round it moves about 11 foot or 132 Inches now if the 
thread of the Screw from outside to outside behalf an 
Inch, the force of the hand to press the body by the 
Screw (allowing as before) is 2 x 132 or 264 times 
inoreased, and therefore the whole force of the Screw 
thus moved is equal to 2640 lbs. So in ship's Takles for 
hoisting of heavy bodies the proportion that the length 
of rope passing thro' the Sailors hands bears to the 
length of the way the body is moved (abating for the 
friction of the Sheaves) is the measure of the Increase 
of the force or Purchase (as they call it) of that Engine 
& this depends intirely on the number of Pullies or 
blocks next the weight but not at all on those fixt above 
for they gain nothing. 

Thus almost in all Cases we may find Certain Simple 
uniform Laws in Nature, extended to a great variety of 
modes of Operation, the discovery of which greatly 
affects the mind, and funishes to it a constant and 
delightful Entertainment. 

But ther ar Intellectual pleasure arising from 
other very different Causes as Ingenious Conversation, 
fine performances of Art Strong Arguments on a Subject 
well ranged and enforced, History, Oragory, Poetry with 
many others. those from conversation and discourse turn 
in part on our Affection or Esteem for the Company in 
part on the Subject, and the rest on the 
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behaviour & Management of the parties. What we call Wit 
generally depends on Assembling Ideas foreign in 
themselves yet made to Suitin some odd Circumstance, & 
the more odd th mor affecting, but tho' commonly 
accounted th finest Seasoning to Conversation is of 
very little real use save that some times a point is 
gain'd by it on such as are not to be prevailed on by 
Solid Reason it often proves injurious to the 
Possessor, the Esteem paid to it as abstracted from 
sound sense & Solid Judgement is owing Solely to a false 
Admiration, yet when it accompanys these other, as it 
Seldom does, for Such persons often reject it tho' in 
their powers it helps to brighten and recommend them by 
a glaring Polish. True and Solid Wit which is quite 
another thing is highly Valuable, this is not only 
admitted into but makes up a very great part of the 
Ornaments of the most Solid pieces. This Shines (to give 
one instance) in the other Writings of the Auther of the 
whole Duty of Man, for in that Work h intended th 

Utmost plainness, & in almost every page of these there 
is more essential Wit more beautiful Similes (covertly 
"tis true but naturally and with the utmost propriety 
applied) than appear of any kind in Several pages even 
of th Celebrated Author of Hudibras tho! his 
performance is commonly thought to abound in Wit equally 
at least with any extant in our Language. 

Arguments please by their Propriety & Strength 
History by the Subject & Language. but on these heads we 
may observe thus in general. 

What we call Propriety, as the Suitableness of one 
thing to another founded in Nature, is every where 
desired & every where pleases. The Signification of 
words was at first undoubtedly Arbitrary, but by custom 

very term we are acquainted with raises its own Idea in 
our minds, If that Idea exactly Suits the Idea the 
Speaker or Writer who uses the same term would raise in 
us, Our Judgement pronounces the Language proper, or if 
by transferring the natural and Common sense of the word 
to heighten & enforce the sense as to fly to one's Aid, 
to Swim in pleasures, to burn in rage, to Thunder out 
menaces, the Metaphor renders the expression yet more 
agreeable, because it 
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Strengthens and enlivens the Idea without any 
impropriety. 

Again as has been largely observed before, Nature 
delights in proportion, making as her constant Rule, for 
on this alone depends Music & whatever pleases the Ear 
(exclusive of the agreeableness of the sound it self as 
of a String or a voice to the texture of the Organ) 'tis 
requisite therefore for rendering Language truly pleasing 
that not only the words themselves should be proper in 
their Signification, but that they should be composed of 
letters & Syllables, Succeeding each other in the most 
easie flowing manner, without offending the Ear, or that 
these words also shall by the same rules Succeed each 
other, yet so as not to eaken but rather add a force to 
the Sense, and lastly that the parts [the kvla] & the 
periods should answer in proportion. Here the foundation 
of what pleases in Language whether prose or verse 
appears to be laid in Nature, and on these Principles of 
it. Nature in persons of a genius for it prompts to the 
actual observation of them without Study or So much as 
Spending a throught about them. 

But language & Composition, tho' delightful when 
truly good, avail but little in Contributing to Plasure, 
unless the Subject and the Conduct of it do the same. 
Subjects please in proportion as the touch the more 
tender affections or are judged great and Noble from the 
foundation in Nature that will be considered below. for 
tho' fine langueage with a Natural Cadence generally 
pleases both in Prose and verse it will not of it self 
goe far with good Judges. He must have had a vicious & 
low taste who could be pleased with those lines of Nero 
Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis, and the rest 
of them in Persius for they are only a rumble of 
Words.But it is the thought must principally give the 
pleasure, which often affects more and touches nearer 
when Simply & natively express'd than in the most ornate 
Language. We have very often the same thought both in 
Homer & Virgil particularly in these lines of Homer 
Ou!Zi moi a*iZivh e*ap qeoiV nuv moi c*iZioiv ei*si 
Oi@ moi e*/fwvrmhsan povlemon poluvlakrw A*cai~wn 
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And in these of Virgil 
Non tibi Tyndaridce facies invisa Laccena 
Culpatusve Puris,verum inclementia divum 


Hasevertit opes,sternitq a Culmine Trojam 

The first are spoke by Priam to Helen to her blaming her 
self for being the Cause of theWar from which heacquits 
her imputingit to the unkindness of the Gods; the other 
Spokeby venus to Aneas gives thevery same thought but in 
much loftier and more beautiful language, for it can 
Scarce be exceeded, and yet on a little reflectionHomers 
Simplicity is rather the more affecting of the two (at 
least it appears So to the Writer) But thethought it 
self may deeply affectany man who reflects onthe Several 
Dispensations & Changes in the Course of affairs in this 
world. 

Language will please in proportion to its beauty 
if the Idea raised by ithowever Simple be in its own 
Nature agreeable,as what can be more Simple than that of 
a Husbandman bringing a Rill down a Cliff to water his 
ground & what more beautiful than this Description of it 
in virgil 


Sive Supercilio clivosi 


tramitis Andam 


Elicit, illa cadens raucum 
per lavia murmus 

Saxa ciet Scatebrisque 
arentia temperat Area 
The same also may be said of Addisons describing a 
muddied Stream clearing it self in these lines 

So the pure limpid Stream 


when foul with Stains 

From rushing Torrents & 
descending Rains 

Works it self Clear, & as 
it runs refines 

till by degrees the 
floating Mirrour Shines 

Reflects each flower that 
on its border grows 

And a new heaven in its 
fair bosom Shews 
But if besides that the Idea or Thought is natural any 
of the Softer affections are touched or raised, the 
Pleasure is vastly Enhanced by it. 

The Story of Aristaus recovering his lost Stock of 
Beas in the 4th Georgic has little moving in it self & 
yet it is highly esteemed for that affecting Instance of 
Conjugal Love. 
Orpheaus's descending with his Musick to the 

informal Shades for his Eurydoce, & his disappointment 


again by the force of his Passion after he had obtain'd 
her; for were it not 
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for the tender emotions of this affection it would not be 
in the Power of all the Author's fine Poetry, his 
beautiful Ignosenda quidem Scirent Sinoscere Manes, his 
Se dulcis conjux etc. with all the rest So effectully to 
move us. So the Episode of Nisus & Eyryalus in the 9th 
Aneid greatly moves us, by the Strong friendship there 
describing, and is vastly heightned by that one line Me 
meadsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum, on a parallel 
to which a remark of Cicero in what follows in this, may 
desere to be noted. On the other hand the passion of Love 
is not perhaps better described by any Author whatever, 


than in the 4th Aneid: yet that Amour being in all its 
parts irregular for it begins vilely with Speluncam Dido 
dux et Trojanus candem Deveniuht, upon which Summo 


ulularunt Vertice Nympha the whole of it is rather 
Shocking than truly delightful. but again Scarce any 
thing can be more moving than his most artful as well as 
natural close of the 6th Book with the Death of young 
Marcellus, for a Reader could almost Shed tears with 
Octavia, and no wonder Such a Mother So highly rewarded 
the Poet as with above 75  Herl: for each Line for Nature 
is there touched to the deepest So in Catullus the most 
beautiful part is his Carmen Nuptiale, with the responses 
of the young men and Maids and those pretty Similes from 
the flower and the wine, for the Subject is Love and 
Marriage, Yet Ariadne's Complaint on the perfidy and 
ingratitude of Theseus, who after she had saved his life 
left her xposed on a desolate Island given in that 
Author's next Poem but one, as it raises the highest 
Commiseration, is yet much more affecting. Thus’ we 
clearly find that the most Sensible delight we receive 
even from those intelectual pleasures that have been 
mention'd, turns much more on the affections and a 
Conformity with the Principles carefully implanted in us 
by Nature in our Original Composition, than on any other 
Art or Attainment whatsoever. Hence also it is that we 
are furnished with another vast & inexhaustible fund for 
Intellectual Pleasure the Contomplation of the Works of 
Nature for these next to an immediate 
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Provision for our bodily Wants and the discharge of our 
relative Duties, appear to have been directly intended 
for the entertainment of our Minds, that from this 
Contemplation we might raise our Thoughts to that of 
their great Author, and for our Employment in improving 
them both to our use & Pleasure. 

The field here is infinite, the Variety 
incomprehensible, & yet we shall find the ends always 
centring in One, or directly tending to Unity It is true 
we cannot See into the primary Elements of which the 
Objects before us are compossed, nor the interiour 
Springs by which they operate, for we are not furnish'd 
with Organs fitted for that purpose. But tho' this was 
never intended for us, and Consequently is plced beyond 
our reach; yet we See, and it was manifestly design'd we 
should see enough in the Several parts of the Creation 
round us to afford us matter for endless contemplation 
of the Wisdom Power and Goodness of the Supreme Director 
of the whole; and htis with a pleasure that never palls 
& unlimited as the Scenes that yield it. To enter into 
particulars would require a Volume as divers very 
valuable ones have been wrote on the Subject, and we 
have Several of them as Ray, Derham, Newentyt etc. in 
English. But books tho' Instructive & entertaining are 
not wanted: here Nature furnishes the best in her own 
Works, which lie in themselves so open to view & So 
obvious to every Capacity, that no director can be 
wanted to give their Spectators a Sense of the Beauty, & 
Order that reign thro' the whole. The Universe desplayes 
this, not only in the Disposition, the Motions and 
Revolutions of the greater bodies, but in every they 
minutest part. Nor need we have any other Lesson given 
us for our Instruction herein, than to be put’ upon 
considering the process of Vegetation, from the Seed as 
it appears when View'd in our hand and is put in the 
Ground, whence in a Small time it rises exerting it self 
into the Air, then throws out leaves bossoms flowers 
with a large Increase of the same Seed or fruit against. 
Or on considering the progress of a bird from her first 
preparing to build her a nest then laying Eggs hatching 
them into life, feeding her young in their helpless 
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State & trainig them up till they can equally with her 
self provide for themselves. Or if we further consider 
the infinite Apparatus in the frame and texture both of 
Vegetables & Animals for the digestion of their Several 
Juices their nutrition etc. and the no less infinite 
Instincts implanted in the vast variety of Species of the 
latter, all cooperating respectively, & unerringly 
attaining the purposes intended by them, we cannot fail 
of being rapt into Admiration of the infinite. Power 
Wisdom and Goodness of the Supreme Author Director & 
Conductor of the whole. The Subject it self is endless, 
but these short hints may here Suffice for our present 
purpose. Observing only on the whole that as all we are 
in our selves, is from th sam Power So nothing is 
better Suited to the frame of our minds than these 
Contemplations. 

And now having in the preceeding Disquisition into 
the Nature & funds of our intellectual pleasures laid the 
ground work or which we are to build our following 
Superstrcture, toe may next proceed more nearly to 
consider the Subjuect it self & try whether we may not 
with some certainty discover in the same funds the true 
foundation of Virtue. that as all nations throughout all 
ages have pretty well agreed in the most material 
practical Rules of Morality, which some have not without 
reason ventured to assert to be as demonstrable as 
Geometry the foundation it Self in Nature, whereon th 
whole System depends may be render'd equally clear , and 
consequently all further disputes on the Subject being 
discussed be fully and effectually determined. 

In treating of any Subject it is frequently of use 
to consider th names or terms by which it has been 
commonly expressed, but this as it happens to be of less 
importane in this case than in some others, we refer to 
the note below* 


*Amongst the Orientals or those who Spoke the Languages 
ow commonly so called which were the first we know of 
were but Several dialects from the same Matrix as Hebrew 
Chaldee Syriae Athiopic & Arabic we do not find they had 
any word for it other than what Signified good or just 
and hence the word Virtue is not to be found in our 
English version of the old Testament. In the Arabic which 
is known to be as old as any of those Languages they have 
now some proper words for it especially two, one agreeing 
nearly with the name of their new prophet & from some 


Original, Machmad honourable the other more common 
Fadsila a thing ominently excellent [S Goly Lan. Arab 
col 651 & 1808] but these we may reasonably Suppose were 
brought into use amongst them on their seeming 
acquainted with the writings and Learning of the Greeks 
in the 7th & 8th 
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and shall proceed to consider the Notions of that those 
of the Ancients of whose Inquireies we now have any 
remaining Memorials, and who professedly considered or 
treated of th Subject, entertain'd of it. 

And first to consider the Definitions left us by 
their Philosophers we shall find that tho' their Notions 
of it when taken in their proper Sense were generally 
just enough. yet they themselves appear to have been at 
some loss how to speak to it with Sufficient clearness: 
Aristotle by much the most accurate of all the ancient 
greeks, and who without comparison wrote the best upon 
Ethier or Morality as a System, first Sayes: in general 
that the vertue of every thing is that which renders the 
thing wherein it is, and also the word or effect 
produced by it  good* (or perfect) Andthen more 


particularly defines virtue to be "An elective habit or 
disposition consisting in a Medium [between th xtreams 
of vices] in relation to us, defined or determined by 


reason according to the Judgement of a prudent mant+, and 
so in other places he leaves the absolute determination 
to the Sentiments of the Judicious & virtuous. Hence the 
Schools have unhappily insisted chiefly on that 
Definition. And we have much the same in that line of 
Horace Virtus est medium vitiorum utring reductn. Plato 
had defined it more imperfectly, As the best Disposition 
or habit of a moral in it self commendable and the Habit 
by which the person or thing possess'd of it is declar'd 


Centuries, The word it self, as it is latin originally 
Signified no more than manhood, and manly courage in war 
was generally inteded by it, till the Romans coming to 
Study the Phylosophy of the Greeks applied it to the 
Sense it is now used in. The greek word for it AreZhv 
Arete is of uncertain derivation, some deducing it from 
the greek pame of Mars, others from a verb Signifies to 
plase Plato in his Cratylus (H she voll.pa.415) first 


proposes for its Etymology a*eizreivZh quasi aeiV always these of different parts, each of which may be perfect 


Smoothly following (and indeed Homer in this excellent in it self, considered as a part, as a perfect Eye 

line Odysie, 329 Oux Ou*c a*reGa r!zga, kicavnel tO 0 -rr reer rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rr ssa 
braduVe w*ciVu uses the verb in the same sense) but he = ---------3-- 3-3-3 rere rrr 
afterwards proposed aéreZhv for the original of the word ++AeeZhv diavgesiz, h! meltivzh e@e&iz gqnh]g~ Zwvg, kag 
as dignifying a thing to be chosen. but this is a*uZmuV evpaineZhvV, Ee@/ivz kaq & hénv tov e!con 
remarkable tha there is not in either of these two a*gaqovn levge? Plato in Or@oivz. which tho' some doubt 
learned languages one adjective that properly Signifies whether the Collection be Plato's non, it is allow'd 
virtuous, which shews how little the word was in use in that the Definitions themselves are generally his. ---- 
the common speech of those people, tho' with the terms ?Vertus nigil alind est quam in Se perfecta, et ad 
Signifying the common practical virtues, as god, just Summum perducta Natura Bic de lLeg. L1.8 Virtus est 
pious, pure, etc. both those and the other Nations with affectio animi constans, conveniensq laudabiles 
well enough Stored and with the name of the particular efficiens eat inquibus est, et ipsa per Se, Sua Sponte 
virtuesin the abstractas justice etc they were Seporata et aln utilitate, laudabilis, ex ea 
Sufficiently furnished. profeciscuntar homeste voluntates, Sententia, actiones, 
* Pa~sa a*reZhv g~ a!n h~ a*reZnv, a*uZov to~hd%s e<Con omnisq. recta ratio: quanquam ipsa virtas brevissime 
a*poZelei~, cz tov s!rgona*uZg~ e*u~ a*podivdwoin Nicom recta ratio dici potest Tuso Quast. L4.15 --- Est enim 
Eth.L.2cd. virtus perfecta ratio. de lLegil. 11.16 Virtus est 
+Ez!w, hé a*reZh* e@e@iz proairhZichv, rén mtVs!ovZhti rationis absolutio.De finil.L.5. --- absoluta, ratio, 
g*sath~/ prizV héma~z ei&rismznvh lovGogaz, cz w&z a!n o& quod est idem quod Virtus. Tuse.2.L.4 --- 

frovnim? o&rideie Ibid L 2. c 6. ?Lipsius in his Manudcictio ad Stoicam Philos. Le 
160 Diff.14-20 from various Authorities - gives a lange 


Account of their Sentiments on this head, with are well 
worth Consulting Zeno their Founder placed Happiness or 


Good.++ Cicero? in divers places of his excellent the highest virtue in living o&molongmevenwz 
Writings is large upon it, sometimes defining it consistently, which Seneca Epist 74, explains thus, 
according to the Stoics, in a larger Sense to be a Living virtue convenientea constat, omnia opera ajus aism ipsa 
up to Nature, but more frequently makes it the perfection concordant et congraunt. And again; Accedat, ut perfecta 
of Reason. The Stoics? if their Doctrine be Closely Sit Virtus, Aqualitas, actener vita peromnia consonans 
Considered, had a more exalted Notion of it ~ they made Sibi. that is that virtue consists in a constant tenor 
their Summum Bonum or Happiness to consist in virtue, and of [good Actions. But Zeno's Suceesors in his School, 
this in living up to Nature, which some of them expressly added consistently with, or agreeable to Nature. Clam. 
declar'd to be the Same as to follow God, and in this the Alexandr Strom, Says Oi& Szwicoix tsa*colg&qioz phv, 
Platonists? agreed with them. But the Author of the fdsei xh~n* tevl? eir~nai~ e*dogmvaZisan tqeoVn e1&z 
Foundation of Moral Good etc. gives a Definition of it fwsin meZonomaVsanZez Euprepw~z that is, The Stoics 
much preferible to all the others i.e. the Conformity of declared the End of man was to live Comfortably to 
our Moral Actions with the Reason of things, that is in nature, decently changing the name of God into that of 
Wollastons Language with the Truths of things & both are Nature. And Epictetus in Arian. L.1 Dis. 20. Sayes Gel? 
the same. How this is we are now to inquire and in order e*zt tov ep&e?z geoi~z. Mans end is to follow the Gods. 
to it we cannot begin better than with the E of ?Primam illam partem 

Shaftsburyr to Consider (as has already been mentioned) 161 


the whole Universe as one System composed of infinite 
other lesser Subordinate Systems, and these again of 


others; as our Solar System has its Several Orbs each of hand etc. but its use has reference to the whole of 
which is another System of it self, and whatever there which it is immediately a part, that to its greater, 
may be in the rest, in this of ours, we know there are that again to another, and So on to the whole. 


many others, each made up of individuals, and every of 


But that we may further extend this Notion we may 
observe as follows. The Sun, the Cneter of our Solar 
System, tho' So immensely distant from us, not less, as 
"tis now agreed than 20 thousand Semidiam of our Earth, 
or about 80 Millions of our Miles by his Rays illuminates 
our orb, as he does Several others more remote from him 
and Cherishes nourishes & invigorates all productions, 
for on his Rayes principally if not Solely does all Life 
and Motion on these Globes within his System intirely 
depend. And further So is our Sight ordered that it very 
clearly discovers numbers of other luminous bodie at so 
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the Support and carrying on the work of each other and 
Consequently that they all make one Compaginated Machine 
or one Universal whole. They must all therefore be 
exactly proportion'd and fitted each to the others 
operation, for otherwise they must prove destructive one 
to another & produce the utmost confusion. 

This shews the Order that must reign in Immensity: 
but as we draw nearer home th esame is gradually more 


immensely a greater distance form us than our Sun yet th 

Space between this Earth and him compared with that of 
the nearest of those bodies is but as a point to our 
apprehension, for So our Instruments represent it. 

Again we see infinite others that are with good 

reason judged to be no less infinitely distant beyond 
thee, than these are from the Sun And further by the help 
of Glasses other infinite numbers are discovered still 
infinitely increasing in distance; So that even 
imagination can Scarce Set a Limit to the discoveries 
that might be made by our Sight with the help of Glasses, 
were it possible to improve them to perfection, but the 
Nature of Light and the Material to be used with our 
limited forces will not allow this. 
Now it would be absolutely impossible for the Sight 
to make any of these discoveries, did not those luminous 
bodies actually transmit their Rayes of Light to us on 
this Globe, & consequently they mut do the Same into 
Spheres in the same manner infinitely distant all around 
them. But there light is questionless of the same Nature 
Materially with that of our Sun, and that this is Body we 
are well assured from the Effects it produces’ when 
contracted into a focus by destroying or changing the 
constitution of all other bodies whatsoever. 

All those Several luminous Bodies therefore however 
infinite in Number or infinitely distant materially 
communicate with this Globe and we may not only guess, 
but find it hightly probable, that all and every of them 
contribute to 


a natura petebant [Platonici] esq. parendum esse 

dicebant, neg ulla alia in re, ni si in natura quarondum 

esse illud chemmem Bonum, que omina referrentate. Cicero 
ad.L1.5. 


minently display'd, the planets in our System have 

their projective Forces So Suited to their Gravities or 
Attraction, as to perform their motions very nearly in 
Circles which they do with Such Constancy, that all the 
Elipses of the Luminaries that were ever known to have 
happen'd, or that may hereafter happen, can be 
calculated to an hour with nearly the same Certainty as 
those of this Present year. But when we descend lower to 
consider the nearer Process of Nature on this Globe, it 
breaks upon us with a full light and Lustre. In 
vegetation & Animals the Admirable adapting of Liquids 
and their Canals to each other, with the Secerning 
glands fitted for producing Such an infinite variety of 
flowers fruits Seeds etc. in the first, and instinct & 
operations in the latter (as has before been more 
largely Spoke to) & all with Such an uninterupted 
Constancy, Such unerring certainty, that not any one 
Species of either vegetable or Animals as has been Noted 
before was ever known truly to exist on this Globe, but 
the same may be found on it at this day. Again if we 
further Consider the primary and radical means, by which 
natural Effects are produced we shall find the firt 
particles ar so xceedingly Small & fine that they 
escape all our Senses & are so inconceivably small that 
the great Doctor Barrow* doubted not to give it a his 
Opinion, that a particle of Light is as much less in 
proportion than a Small grain of Sand, as that grain 
isless than the whole World and yet the force of 
exceeding 


*Sane lucis corpusculum unum ab arenula quavis litorea 
plusquam ea fortastis proportione Superatur qua tota 
quanta et mun dana moles arenulam itam: excedit; id quod 
non ita confabib absonum quisquis ad complurn satis 
obvite apparomtias antmum adverterd Lect. Optica pa.8. 
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Small parts, as in fermentation, iS so great as to 
produce all the wonderful effects in Nature. And thus 
from the most Stupendous Immensity to the minutest 
particles yet can be conceived, and even to Such as we 
cannot with all our faculties by any means conceive at 
all Order, proportion. fitness and Congruity in the 
relations of things universally reign, And this Order, 
thes fitnesses and relations are Eternal, or at least, 
as the Constitution of things in this Universe, agree to 
the Ideas (Supposing Such) in the mind of the Creator who 
in his Wisdom produced them. 

That this whole is perfect must necessarily be 
allow'd, and consequently that the parts in their kind 
are the same The Perfection of a thing consists in its 
answering its end and what enables each thing to answer 
its end, is its Good. Every thing has a peculiar Good 
relative to it, which is no more than the application of 
Such things as are Suited to it for that purpose in its 
formaiton. The Good of Vegetable is Heat and moisture 
d 
£ 
S 


uly Supplied, that of an animal Warmth and Sustenance or 
ood with what else is adapted to give it Sensations 
uited to its Nature and frame. 

As all things in Nature thus have their mutual 
Relations As an Action is directed Suitably to the Nature 
of the things it operates upon, or tends to advance the 
good of that thing, So far it is Natural. 

Nature of it self cannot alter any of it's Laws or 
change it's course, But a mind possessed of the Powers of 
freewill may variously determine the Actions within its 
own Sphere yet it cannot alter one Law of Nature, it 
cannot Support a vegetable without heat & moisture, nor 
an Animal without Suitable food. So far as it promotes 
the good of a thing which good is previously founded in 
nature, in relation to that thing it is a good Action, 
and from thence takes its Character, But if it is not 
done from a determination 
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of the mind by its freewill directed to that Good, it is 
not good in the Actor, nor otherwise than accidentally. 


As we are now from this last Step come to consider 
Man invested not only with the Powers of Reason, but 
those of freewill; let us on this head begin again with 
him, and conceiving him placed, clear of all 
prepossessions & prejudices, in the beautiful Scenes of 
the Creation, as before rather hinted at than described; 
Let us imagine with our selves, in what Strain, or to 
what purpose the course of his thoughts might most 
probably be directed. In the first place, we may 
reasonably Suppose he would consider himself and his 
Wants or his own appetites, which would naturally, & 
without any Act of reflexion, lead him to Supply those 
wants & to furnish himself with every thing that he 
found necessary for his Support, or that night 
Contribute tohis preservation, or the bettering of his 
Condition. But in this case, on consulting with his 
Reason, he would Soon find from the dictates of that 
confirmed by his experience, that he must not 
overindulge those Appetites for instead of proving 
beneficial to him, the practice would not only throw him 
into bodily disorders, but distemper & weaken his 
Sovereing part his Reason, which he would find it would 
be of the utmost imprtance to him, to make his Sole rule 
and guide in the whole conduct of his life and by the 
exercise of this on observing the beautiful Order 
display'd in all the parts of the Creation Subjected to 
his view, the mutual Subordination of all those parts to 
each other, and the Harmony that reigns and is 
conspicuous in the whole he would from thence be the 
more Strongly led to reduce all his Affections Passions 
& inward emotions to the like equability & harmony 
within himself, conformably, as near as might be to that 
exteriour order he observed in the Several parts of the 
Creation without him whereupon from the tenour of all 
his Experience in this, and Such other parts of his 
Conduct, he would infallibly find, that Such a Sway over 
his Appetites and 
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affections, with a moderat njoyment of the Goods of 
Life, proportin'd to his natural wants, would yield him 
the calmest Serenity, and most Solid Race of mind, and 
consequently the truest Happiness, the only end, for 
which he Could by a power of infinite wisdom & Goodness 
be produced into being. But as in the natural course of 


things, it Seldom or never happens to any man to have all 
his affairs flow in a Smooth & constant tenour, & to 
Steer clear of all uneasiness or adversity, either in his 
health or business; he would from the same dictates of 
his reason See the necessity of arming him self with 
Steady resolutions on the one hand to bear with courage 
and patience such afflictions as were unavoidable, and on 
the other, in case of opposition or difficulties, to 
yield to none which he might possibly find means to 
Surmount. And from these and Such like obervations in 
relaiton to things without him, on proposing to himself 
any end, that he judged necessary, or proper for him to 
attain, or on the view of any inconveniency that he ought 
to avoid, he would concert and contrive the most rational 
& direct means in his Power for gaining the one, & 
escaping the other. And thus all these & other Such like 
Cases relating to himself we may easily conceive, he 
might from the dictates of his reason, proceed & act for 
his own sake:: by which conduct he would in a great 
measure fulfill whatever is required by three of those 
the ancients called the Cardinal virtues, namely 
Temperance fortitude and Prudence to which last named 
they generally allowed th precedency, tho' it comes 
otherwise in course o a regular treating of the Subject. 

But to proced: When this same person further 
considered his Station in Life, that he was, but one 
individual of his Species, and convinced by his wants, 
that (as has been abundantly proved in another Chapter) 
he was formed for Society for he will readily perceive he 
cannot within 
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xercise of 


any comfort Subsist without it: from the sam 
his Reason, he will clearly See that every other 
individual of his Species, has just the same appetites, 
the same right to have them gratified, and the same title 
to Happiess wiht himself: therefore as he will want their 
assistence on many occasions & exigencies in life, he 
will See it incumbent on him, to be equally assistant to 
them; having no other rational means to engage their Aid. 
Hence he will be clearly convinced of an equality in the 
rights of nature between himself & every other person he 
is concern'd with, and from thence cannot fail of seeing 
with equal clearness, that he ought in all cases to do by 
others, as he would desire they should do by him: to 


which, tho' this alone is a Rule Sufficiently extensive 
to ground all the mutual or Relative Duties of life on; 
if h Superadded th preceeding observations on the 
mutual dependencies of all things in Nature on each 
other, according to their respectiv & reciprocal 
congruities, by which the Good of eery thing consists in 
being Supplied with what by nature is formed to Suit it: 
he would find it his reason the Duty to conform all his 
Actions and the whole tenour of his Conduct to those 
established Laws of Nature, which he would find he was 
induced to Set before himself, as a most regular Plan 
for his imitation, and would consider every 
contravention of them, as an Act of rebellion against 
that Sovereign Power, of which nature is the handmaid, & 
a violation of those Laws by which himself Subsisted, 
and enjoyed whatsoever was dear and valuable to him in 
his own estimation, and herein consists Justice, the 
other of the four Cardinal virtues, deservedly term'd by 
Cicero* the Mistress and Queen of all the rest; and was 
well observed by Aristocle+ to comprehend all the others 
in it, calling it the most perfect virtue as consisting 
in the exercise of the most perfect for it is no other 
than the rendering to every Power, person 


*Hoc enim una virtus (Justitia) ommium est domina, et 
regina Virtutum Cicero de Officus L9: c6 

+ Kz diaV tg~Zo pollaciz kraZivzh tw~n a*rtZe~n ei~nali 
docei~ h& dikaiosuvoh snllhvgdZw pa~s a*zevZhv s*in. kz 
teleiva mavlizk ar*eZhv, o@h th~z teleivaz 
azeZh~z rhs~iz e~ziv. 
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person, and thing, what properly belongs to it, very 
nearly to which sense it is defined in the Civil Law+. 
or according to what has been laid down, it is in a more 
abstracted Sense, the observing of the relative 
fitnesses in the nature of things, & applying each to 
the other.* But it is most justly Said to Comprise all 
the other virtues in it for it not only engages us to 
pay divine Worship to our God the Sovereign Lord of the 
universe, to honour and obey our Prince, Parents, and 
the Civil Magistrate, to render to every other person 
what is due to them in their respectiv Stations or 
relations, whether conjugal filial fraternal, or other 


relatives friends, Creditors, Masters, Servants or 
Neighbours 
eqi . Aristot. Ethic. L5.c3 But the verse here cited by 


Aristotle as proverbial, we have now extant amongst the 
moral precepts or Sentences of the old Bet Theognis 
v.147- 

+Justitia est Constans et perpetua Voluntas Susom cuig 
tribuond Instit. LIT1l. 

*Hence then may that Question be easily Solved whether or 
not these are antecedent Reasons for virtice? a Qustion 
that one may justly admire how it was possible for a 
person of so clear an understanding in other respects as 
the Author of the Inquiry into the original of our Ideas 
of beauty & virtue and Essay on the Passions, not only to 
put, but in above 80 pages [Illustrations in his 2 Vol 
Set 1] to combat the affirmative and at length determine 
wrong. That ingenious Gent. Had obliged the world in 
publishing his first book wherein he very well 
illustrated the doctrines advanced by Croufaz & 
Shaftsbury before, the first part of his 2 book was also 
well, but it wsa truly unhappy that in the next he should 
attack the Sentiments of two illustrious Modern Authors 
justly received by the world with the highest approbation 
Dr. S.Clark & W Wollaston, on whom he Spends his two next 
Sections, wherein he has shown his skill in logical or 
technical distinctions much more than his Judgment. In 
the first of these he canvasses and boults the Dr's term 
of Fitnesses in the relation of Things, till he allows it 
Scarce any meaning at all. And Yet it is hoped it will 
appear from what is advanced here to be as proper and 
Significant a term as any that would be applied to the 
Subject and the purposes it is used for. In his next 
Section he is yet at more pains in opposing the other 
Author's Significancy of Truth in things, which he must 
allow us leave to say is intirely owing to his 
misapprehending that excellent Writer's meaning and 
taking it vastly short of his Intention, which he may 
easily, yet discover on a more close and Considerate 
perusal of the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, & 12th pages of that 
most valuable Treatise the Religion of Nature delineated 
than which the Writer is of opinion there was never any 
thing more just or more Compleat published on _ the 
Subject. It is plain from those pages that Judicious 
Author never meant by the Truth of things any other than 


the truth of the Relations of things to each other and 
the Conformity of Actions to such 
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exact & universally the discharge of every Duty to all 
the other parts of the Creation without us, but as every 
man also owes a Justice to himself in regard to his 
health, Safely, reputation of his whole Character in 
life, this virtue may properly enough be said to be no 
less comprehensive than it has been render'd i nthe 
Citation. 

But in what has been Said of the relative 
fitnesses in the Nature of things, it is not to be 
imagined that only the Physical Congruities of things, 
which in the Strictest Sense constitute natural Good, 
are to be here considered: for we are to remember, that 
tho' the Ideas convey'd from natural objects (as was 
shewn in the 2 Chap.) thro' our exteriour Organs of 
Sense to the mind, ar indeed th liveliest and 
Strongest, yet the Intellect, in its further processes 
on them, other than in cases for our immediate use, or 
purely external, soon finds it self a loss, and that its 
operations on moral Ideas and abstracted Speculations 
(as in Chap.3rd) are more distinct & clear. for of moral 
relations & actions in which moral fitnesses consist, 
the mind can from Ideas perfectly clear & Just, as 
between an owner & the thing owned; a promise & the 
performance of it; a Benefactor & Gratitude, a Labourer 


Truth, the outward expression of which whether by words 
or Signs is but as a Secondary Truth, and not that which 
the Author principally intended (S page 12 C 11&C) our 
Idea or Notino of Property for instance is exceeding 
clear and is one of the first next to those of Sensibl 

Objects, that even Children entertains, for they very 
clearly understnd what is ment by a thing being their 
own All mankind who think at all, have a clear Notion of 
the relation between an Owner and the thing owned, they 
have generally also a clear notion of Right in ownership 
and know that it is not possession only that gives it. 
Now if another commits an Action inconsistent with that 
Relation while it truly Subsists, he by that Action 
denies its Truth. It will not avail to say, It is 
equally true that a Robber or person perishing for 


hunger wants the thing, as that the property is in 
another this no way affects the truth of the Relation 
here consider'd but to violate that truth is certainly 
Evil quoad hoc: tho' there may be other truths in the 
relation of things, to which this ought to be Submitted. 


Temperanc th next, which jointly with fortitude 
directs our Conduct in relation to our Selves may be 
distinguished into several Subordinate Species; as first 
Sobriety, prescribing reasonable Limits in our eating 
and drinking. Chastity forbidding not only all 


The principle therefore i it self is just, Sound & well 
laid yet it must be acknowledged, yet if all the cases in 
Ethics or of Duties were to be explain'd by that as a 
Rule, it might be found too intricate & perplexing, the 
Author however on that as a foundation, has built a most 
beautiful consistent and excellent, Superstructure, the 
Character of which no well wisher to the cause of virtue 
aught by any means to attempt to lesson, but more 
especially not by a misconstraction of the Author's 
meaning. 
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and his hire, Protection & Fealty. & Such others, as in 
the aforesaid Chapter: between all which the mind as 
clearly perceives the relation or fitness, as between a 
vegetable & moisture or an Animal & food, & much more 
clearly than in the greater part of the Solutions offered 
as the Physical causes of the phenomena of Nature. 

But before we quitt this Inquiry into the Nature of 
virtue as founded upon Reason, the Reader 'tis hoped will 
not think his time mispent in takeing at least a Summary 
view of those dispositions of the mind which have been by 
Authors, considered as virtues or the Several Species of 
virtue 1 general. What those called the Cardinal Virtues 
are we have already Seen, but must here add of Prudence 
that as it is wholly intellectual or an ability of the 
mind our Director and guide in the exercise of all the 
other virtues, as well in reard to our Selves as others. 
the faculty or Powers of it Seem to be the immediate Gift 
of Nature or Heaven; as much as Strength or beauty is to 
the body: but it is greatly improvable by Carefully 
observing Consequences €& effects ensuing from their 
Antecedent causes, and from a Tract of experience forming 
its processes in electing & determining its measures, for 
Compassing an apparent Good or avoiding Such an Evil 


lasciviousness, but preserving also the thoughts 
unpolluted with impure imaginations: Lenity, as opposed 
to Wrath or excess of anger: Clemency in opposition to 
Cruelty 
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& all inumanity: Modesty as opposed to an 
overconfidence, or Self Sufficiency and every indecent 
freedom? Humility, the Contrary. of Pride, ambition, 
arrogance, contemptuousness, and an assuming Temper: 
Charity as well in interpreting the Actions and conduct 
of others in the most favourable Sense, as relieving 
their wnats and assisting them in their distresses: 
Under fortitude may be rated these; Patience the 
bearing of unavoidable Evils with temper and 
resignatino. Magnanimity or Courage, a Contempt of 
danger where Duty calls, and a greatness of Sould raised 
above & disdaining every mean & Sordid thought or 
Action. Resolution and Intrepidity take the denomination 
of virtues only from the Cause they ar ngaged in: and 
constancy or preservance in continuing what by Choice or 
chance one is engaged in, is much of the same kind, tho' 
it is more generally attended with praise than blame. 
Under Justice which has on account of its 
comprehensiveness been Sufficiently Spoke to, there 
needs not to be named any other than Piety & Gratitude, 
the first of which besides its common acceptation in our 
languae Signifying the Duty, as has been Said, that we 
owe to the Supream Being is, especially in the Latin 
tongue form whence the word it self is dirived, no less 
frequently under stood to mean the regard we owe or 
demonstrate to our Parents, our Countrey or very near 
relations as also that of a Woman to her husband; and 
the latter term of Gratitude to Benefactors is So 
indispensably required in all engagements in Civil Life 


under this general head, there are no others to be ranged 
as Subordinate. Knowlege, understanding, & Such like 'tis 
true are named by some, but by no means properly. For as 
all virtue relates immediately to our manners & Conduct 
in Life these fall not at tell under that Category. 


that form a Saying derived from the Ancients Si ingratum 
dixeris omnla dixeris a failure of htis kind is reputed 
the blackest that can be laid to any man's charge. 
Besides these, ther ar two others that must not be 
omitted, th on termed from our latin Writers term'd 


Liberality, but may more properly in an English Sense be 
called Generosity a quality highly recommending those who 
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are possessed of it; it is accounted a Medium between 
Avarice & Prodigality tho' leaning rather to- the 
dispensing Side, as frugality does to the retentive. Th 
other is Civility or good Manners, a necessary 
qualification in life, & that borrows from Several others 
of the aboc named virtues, it turns very much on that 
Dexorum, which is So highly recommended by Cicero in his 
Offices; & is not ill defined by an ingenious French 
Author in his own language to be Art de contraindre by 
meme, pour ne contraindre pas autrey the laying a 
restraint on our Selves, that we may lay none upon 
others~~ It does not now appear that the ancients had any 
proper term for this, or that they much considered it. 
Aristotle names among the virtues eu*grapeliva 

for one which is generally interpreted Unbanity and B 
Cumberland in his Treatise of the Laws of Nature Ch 9&6 
recomends it under that name at a { } virtue to 
common Conversation but the Apostle Paul Epn. 5.4 
condemns the term in the Greek undoubtedly in another 
Sense than the Philosopher recommended it, for it is in 
the old vulgat interpreted Scurrilitas: and the two 
preceeding words (filthiness or obseenity and foolish 
talking) clearly shew the apostle took it in a very bad 
sense tho' the utmost that it can be Strained to in a 
just one, is facetiousness. There is another term which 
tho' much the same with Justice is used with us in a more 
difusive Sense that is Probity or Honesty which takes in 
veracity with Justice & a General Rectitude of the heart, 
but these Subdistinctions being not very material we need 
not at this tiem dwell on them any further. Yet ther 
remains another of very high importance in life namely 
friendship which tho! Aristotle does not venture 
absolutely to pronounce a virtue yet he bestows on it two 
whole books of his tenon, Ethics dividing it into three 
kinds as proceeding from So many roots, the first arising 
from the prospect of profit or Advantage or barely from a 
view to pleasure he 
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Judges unworthy of Commendation but the third he founds 
on virtue it self declaring none but the virtuous 
capable of it nor that they are So any longer than they 
continue Such. And it is certain that those who have the 
happiness to be blest with a virtuous disposition 
themselves account a true friend when they can find any 
such the greatest treasure they can enjoy on Earth. True 
friendship doubles our Joys, divides or alleviates our 
Cares and missfortunes. Pythagoras's School exceeded all 
others in this producing some of the moblest Examples of 
it that wer ver given in Story one of which we shall 
have occasion to mention a few pages forward. Cicero has 
treated of it excellently well in his Laluis which is 
accounted one of the finest pieces in his extant works. 

Thus the true foundation of virtue being inquired 
into and established upon the Principles of Reason some 
Readers may imagine there has been enough if not too 
much said on the Subject, And 'tis Confessed there would 
have been too much in some parts of this Chapter, where 
the whole to end her But for our great happiness there 
remains yet another part of the vastest importance to 
us, to which we are next to proceed, and by it will more 
evidently apear on what view, much of preceeding 
Apparatus, the use of which ahs not yet been seen, was 
put together. 

In the foregoing 'tis presumed it has been fully 
proved that to act virtuously is to act agreeably with 
Reason or the nature of things in the Several relations 
we and they bear to each other. But were the whole left 
here, virtue would consist in the Study of these 
Relations; and he who had gain'd the highest attainment 
1 that knowledge might have the best title to the 
Character of a virtuous. Man, as he is allowed to be the 
best Mathematician 
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who is the deepest skilled i the Properties of manner of 
figures, their Several Relations and the methods of 
investigating them, and thus virtue would become a 
System of knowledge in the Brain: But it is most 
certainly a very different thing: A person may make 
himself Master of all the Systems of Tactics or Military 
Discipline, that are extant in a language he 
understands, and yet be very far from being qualified 
for the office of a General. He must, besides Such 


knowledge, be possessed of true Courage, great 
Intrepidity, a presence of mind on all occasions, 
Caution, forsight & a ready Invention for Expedients; & 
if duly furnished with these by the advantages of his 
Genius, he may with but very little reading or other 
instruction, & with no great military Experience (which 
"tis Said was the case of the D of Marlborow become a 
consummate General. So in the case of virtue, tho' the 
knowledge of our Duties is a very advantageous Step, 
there are other Requisites, without which virtue is not 
to be attained. Therefore as the knowledge of man, even 
in the highest acquisitions is confined within very 
narrow Limits, and the just exercise of Reason as in a 
preceeding quotation from th great Selden is in the 
power but of a few; and yet Happiness or well being is 
the grand concern of every individual. So Gracious & 
indulgent has our Creator been to us in our formation, 
that he has largely furnished those Requisites & 
implanted them in our frame and Constitution. 

To make this evident & to apply the Several 
preceeding parts to the Subject It has been largely Shewn 
yet our Several Appetites having been given us for our 
necessary Support and for continuing our being here, to 
the Several respective ways of answering their Cravings 
there is Superadded a further Concomitant pleasure, 
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and this generally proportion'd to the importance of the 
demand, and necessity of the Gratification. These Demands 
and Gratifications are all founded in the Nature of 
things agreeably to their general Constitution. Reason 
from Experience would clearly shew us, that our Stength 
and Spirits daily wasting of themselves, and more by 
Labour or exercise they require constant Supplies of 
proper food, without which life it self must soon be at 
an end, nor could it subsist without the Alternate 
Successions of Rest: That without means used _ for 
propagating our Species, our whole Race must in the 
Compass of an age, be wholly extinguished from off the 
face of the earth. 

That our Newborn Infants without the most tender 
care of the Parents wou'd perish in some few hours after 
they come into light. Reason, I say would clearly shew 
all this; & all these Supplies & means are founded in the 
Nature of things; but is it left to our Reason to 


determine whether they shall be applied? Far otherwise, 
we see; for there are not only the most powerful 
appetites & Instincts implanted i us, that copel us to 
answer & indulge these with their proper gratifications, 
but as has been largely shewn before, there is a further 
Concomitant pleasur added, besides th cas found in 
removing the Craving of Hunger & Thirst the Taste may 
also be exquisitely Delighted; besides relaxing the Body 
and Spirits with Rest, Sleep when wanted has in yielding 
to it a pleasing and Captivating Softness not be 
exceeded; & So in all the rest which have been So fully 
Spoke to before, that they need not be repeated her 
And as in these instances whereon the grand Concerns of 
Life have their dependance that is the preservation and 
continuation of the Species, it was of absolute 
necessity to make the Demands of Nature very Strong and 
forcible, So these being Secured by impulses that were 
indispensably to be complied with 
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as such as are common to us with brutes. In these 
Suprior faculties likewise wherein man was to be 
distinguished from other Animals; we have seen in the 
preceeding that a proportionable Provision has also been 
made, as far as by leaving him Master of free-will, was 
consistent with the design of making him an accountable 
Creature, that is, a proper object, of Rewards and 
Punishments for to make no further mention of the 
pleasures arising from the gratifications of our 
Appetites, and of those which may be reputed our grosser 
Senses; We have Seen before i this Chapter that the mind 
is affected with a very Sensible pleasure in beholding a 
beautiful object, that this beauty considered abstractly 
from the Colouring, consists in the proportion of its 
parts; that Proportion being intirely the object of 
Reason, as it Compares these parts with each other. Yet 
without the least Comparison of this kind, any kind of 
operation of our reasoning faculty, the human mind is so 
formed, that not only the more capable Judges, but even 
those who never had the least Idea of Proportion are 
nevertheless very Sensibly affected. That the same holds 
much more evidently in the case of Harmony or Music, 
with which tho' it has been befor demonstrated to 
depend intirely as well as beauty of Proportion, the 


Ear, or the mind by the mediation of the Ear is naturally obvious to the observation of every person who has had 
framed to be so affected, yet the most ignorant without any opportunity of remarking the General Conduct of 
thought or any manner of Reflexion, are apt to be human life, we must be forced to acknowledge there ar 

transported with it. We have further Seen not only in the very few proffs to be found of any great influence that 
Speculative Sciences, the pleasure the mind conceives in Reason has upon the general Mass of Mankind for as it is 
the beauty of Propositions as founded in variety centring most Justly defined 
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plan of Nature, that is with a Simplicity joined with *That, tho' Epicuras (very justly) placed Happiness in 
Propriety, and as they move the affections or any of the pleasure he intended nothing by this Position, but dual 
more tender Passions, they are found to be so much the pleasures as were not only consistent with virtue, but 
more affecting, and Consequently, the more such principally as arise from the Practice of it, is so 

evident from the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius, which 
176 is wholly Spent on his Life and doctrine, and many of 


other remaining fragments from the quotations of others 
that we have on his Subject that this point appears 


esteemed and Valued. indisputable. And tho' Cicero himself was no friend to 
Now as in the preceeding anatomizing of all those him, yet towards the close of his Offices Lib.3.33 he 

Several mental Pleasures, it has been clearly proved, has these words Arg ab Aristipo Cyrenaici, atq Annicery 

that Order and Proportion which are discoverable by the Philosophi nominati omne vonum in voluptate psuerun: 

Sole use of our Reason, are the true basis on which those vistutema censuerint of am rem ss laudandam quod 

pleasures ar respectively founded in the same manner fficiens ster voluptatis. quibus obsoletu floret 

that our Several Natural appetites are gratified by the Epicurus, jusdem fer adjuter, auctorq Sententice in 

Several fitnesses of the things applied to them, tho in which Sentence it is plainly acknowledged that virtue 

these we are uncapable of discovering wherein these affords pleasure 

fitnesses consist. Yet th pleasur of which we are 

Sensible in the enjoyment, depends not at all on our 177 

knowledge of their Cause as discovered by our reason. And 


as it has been demonstrated that virtue in all the 


branches of it depends on Reason yet is on the mutual fined by the Author of the foundation of moral goodness, 
fitnesses of things; We have now only to inquire whether [pa.30] to be a faculty enabling us, to perceiv ither 
in this case of virtue alone which has been in all Ages immediately or mediately the agreement or disagreement 
and in all actions agreed in some respect or other, to be of Ideas; this definition alone is Sufficient to 
the only true foundation of Human Happiness (for Epicurus convince us, that tho' the desire of Happiness is common 
himself tho' So grossly misrepresented asserted this)* I to all, Yet this faculty is the portion but of a few and 
say whether in this case alone, the great Author of our of even those few, not till they are of an advanced age, 
being, has so little befriended the principal of all his and arrive at the years of discretion. That not only 
works on this Earth as to leave him intirely destitute of those of the lower rank, who are notwithstanding known 
every other guide but that which, as the Poet describes to make up the greater part of the bulk of our Species, 
TES. are very little practiced in the use of it; but great 

Dim as the borrow'd Beams of moon & Stars numbers of Such as make a figure, and assume to 

So lonely weary wand'ring Travellers themselves a Character, are often found to reason very 

Is reason to the Soul __ Dryd Rol. Loici little, or Scarce otherwise than on the most obvious 
And which tho' it is so magnified by some, and very things, and even on those from Custom only; in which 
deservedly, 'tis confessed, when exercised in its purity, notwithstanding they frequently err. Nor perhaps if it 
and full Strength; yet if we duly consider not only th were possible to take a Survey, & examine the whole of 


epreceeding quotation from Seldem, but what may be our Species, would one Single person amongst many 


hundreds be found, who could carry on a Consequential 
chain of Reasoning, Sufficient from thence to deduce 
theri Several, or even some few of their Duties, and 
infer their obligations to perform them. Hard then would 
be the case of Such if the measure of their Probity or 
Goodness should be taken from their Capacity and Power of 
reasoning only some indeed might probably be content that 
all were to depend on their Teachers: but however weak 
mens heads are, their Appetites and Passions Seldom fail 
of being Sufficiently Strong: and miserable would be 
their Condition if they had no other monitor near them 
than their glimmering Spark of reason, or their Memory 
perhaps equally weak, to bind them to the discharge of 
their respectiv Duties. But further as was hinted 
before, if virtue consisted in the Powers of reasoning, 
or those of the Brain only, the most knowing, or the most 
ingenious, must ever be found the most virtuous: the 
Contrary of which we by melancholy experience 
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find to be true, Such as these proving too often 
extreamly vicious, while many others who know but very 
little, have fequently been found more Stanchly honest, & 
more to be confided in for their Truth Integrity & 
Fidelity. 

These Considerations must therefore convince us 
that it is impossible that a Being by whose wisdom & 
Goodness we were our selves produced into these beautiful 


Scenes every where furnished with materials, if we could 
have the prudence to make a proper use of them, for our 
Ease & Delight should instead of giving us proper 


Instincts as he has to all the other Species of animals 
for their Sure and unerring. Guides, leave us possessed 
of freewill and no abilty to govern or direct it but the 
operations of Reason alone the powers of which are so 
partially dealt, that to the bulk of our Species it is of 
but little use at all. But that he has given us a further 
natural Guid (besides th helps from Religion) will 
clearly appear from the following. 

Reason as has been just now observed is only a 
faculty enablig us to Compare our Ideas & to observe 
their Agreement or Disagreement this faculty is wholly 
lodged in the Brain but is no principle of Action in it 
self for the Case is just the same with it in this 
respect as with the Lungs below it, which tho' they 


perform the office of bellows to fan the blood 
distributed thro' them in passing from, & back again to, 
the heart, without which important operation Life would 
Continue but a very few Minutes, yet they have not the 
least Power of Motion in themselves, being furnished 
with not So much as one muscle, but are wrought, as 
other bellows are with the hand or other Engines, by the 
muscles of the Thorax & Abdomen, which raise & Compress 
the breast to receiv & xpel th air by Alternate 
Motions. In the same manner Reason alone without the 
intervention of some of our Affections or Passions the 
only Springs of action in all human creatures would be 
motionless & its determinations of very little more use, 
than the images of outward objects that are printed on 
the inside of the open eye of a person newly or very 
lately dead for these are drawn on the 
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Ties. °¥ 


Now as these affections are various, and have each 
of them a determinate Species of objects turning 
generally on these two opposites Good and Evil under 
different Modifications and rising to joyn with and 

mbrace the Ideas of the one kind, the instant they are 
presented in the Brain, & declining and avoiding the 
other, as has been largely shewn in the preceeding Chapt 
of the affections & Passions. And as it has been further 
shewn in this, that beauty which in outward Objects 
pleases th ye & harmonious Sounds yet delight the ear 
are both founded on Order & proportio and yet our minds 
at the same tiem are so formed yet without the least 
knowledge of that order & proportion the most ignorant 
are affected with, pleasure by the Senses of Sight and 
Hearing as well as the judicious tho' these not Seldom 
frame artificial Rules to themselves, that sometiems 
instead of improving very much abate those pleasures. 
And as we have further Seen that virtue it Self also 
depends on the proportion or Reason of things that is on 
the due observation of their Several mutual relations to 
each other or which is the same thing the correlativ 

duties of life so it has an inward Sense of the beauty 
of that proportion and those mutual relations that there 
is immediately on th view xcited a Sensation of 
pleasure without laying us under any necessity of 
inquiry wherein that Beauty consists. It is in the Union 
of the affection with the Idea which rises to it 


embraces it and thereby diffuses a pleasur over th 

whole Soul. This is the great Rule the Author of Nature 
has prescribed in his whole works, and is equally planted 
in the Sould of man & probably in all intelligent Beings 
as we find the Laws of attraction or repulsion are in all 
bodies that we are acquainted with in the outward 
Creation. And as no man was ever yet 
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able to give more than very remote guesses at the Causes 
of this attraction So an Attempt to account for this 
interiour disposition of the heart or affections would 
perhaps be equally in vain. The outward Eye or the mind 
from its Sensation discovers a beauty and is delighted 
with it in outward objects the Ear yet more so with 
harmony and the mind no less plainly discovers & is 
Sensible to the beauty of virtuous Actions, and all are 
equally founded on the reason of things on order and 
proportion. It would be tedious to cite the Testimonies 
of the Ancients to this effect in their Lofty 
commendations of virtue, sometimes under its own name and 
sometimes under that of Honestum or the other toV caloVn 
of the Greeks, Cicero in those excellent Philosophical 
Tracts De finibus the Tusculan Questions & his offices 
not to omit this Cato Major & Lalius. all which Tracts 
may not justly be termed divine is exceeding full of 
them, of which I shall give very few* below with some 


*Honestum quod eham si nobilitatum oron sit, tamen 
honestum sit: quodq vere dicimus etiamsi a nullo laudetur 
laudabile esse natura. Formam quidem ipmirabiles amores 
(ut ait Plato) excitaret Sapientia (II deing&z a*nv 
pavreicen e!rwZaz e1iVv toig~Zon e&auzhz~ e*ivdwlon 
pareviceto e1*z o!fi*nvi*o*n Plato) Nihil est virtute 
formosius nihil pulchrius, Nihil amabilius Ep. fam. L9. 
14 Nihil est amabilius virtute, nihil quod magis alliciat 
homines, ad diligendum, quippe cum propter virtutem et 
probitatem, eos, etiam quos numquam vidimus quodammodo 
diligamus quod Se tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam in 
vis quos nonquam vidimus, vel quod majus est, in hoste 
etiam diligamus, quid mirum Si animi hominum moveantur? 
etc. Cic.in Lelis c8é&9. 

Si ipsam honestatom undiq perfectam et absolutam, 
rem unam praclarifsinam omnium, maxim eq laudandem 


viderent, quonam gaudio complerntur cum tantopere ejus 
adumbrata opinione latentur Cic. de finib L5.c.24. Sumus 
natura Au diosisimi appotontisumiq honestatis; cujas Si 
quasi lumen aliquod inspeximus, nihil est quod ut co 
potiamur non parati Simus et ferr t perpeti. Cic. Tuc. 
L2. c24. 

Besides the E Shaftsbury's Tract in his 2nd Vol. 
of Characteristicks intituled an Inquiry concerning 
virtue & merit, in which this Subject is professedly 
treated of, there are in his other pieces some beautiful 
and Strong passages to the same purpose and in 
Confirmation of our preceeding way of reasoning, 
particularly this which tho' Somewhat long shall be 
transcribed here. 

'Tis impossible (sayes he) we can advance the 
least in any relish or taste of outward Symmetry, & 
order; without acknowledging that the proportionate and 
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others also from a late very polite Author of our own, 
who if I do not mistake brought the term moral Sense 
first into use in our Language. But referring the reader 
to these Quotations as it is now full time to draw this 
discourse towards its close I shall only further mention 
from Story some few passages to shew that even the 
greatest Tyrants or the most wicked of men tho' their 
irregular pursuits altogether unqualified them to be 
witnesses in themselves of this pleasure have on the 
appearance of Sublime and transcendent virtue in others 
been charmed with the prospect & obliged to own its 
Superiour excellency. Dionysius the last and cruellest 
Tyrant of the name in Sicily condemmed one *Phintias a 
Pythagorean for an imaginary Crime to death Phintias 
knowing himself innocent 


State is the truly prosperous & natural in every 
Subject. The same Features which make Deformity break 
incommodiousness & disease. And the Shapes & proportions 
which make beauty, afford advantage, by adapting to 
activity & use. Even in the imitative or designing arts, 
the truth or beauty of every figure or Statue is 
measureed from the perfection of Nature in her just 
adapting of every Limb and proportion to the Activity, 
Strength, Dexterity Life and vigor of the particular 
Species of Animal designed. 


Thus beauty and truth are plainly joyn'd, with the 


notion of utility and convenience, ven in the 
apprehension of every ingenious Artist, the Architect, 
the Statuary, or the Painter. 'Tis the same in the 


physicians way: Natural Health is the just proportion, 
Truth, and regular Course of things, in a Constitution. 
'Tis the inward beauty of the Body. And when the Harmony 
& just measures of the rising pulses, the Circulating 
Humours & the moving airs or Spirits are disturbed or 
lost, Deformity enters, and with it Calamity & Ruin. 
Shou'd not this (one would imagine) be still the 
same case, & hold equally as to the mind? Is there 
nothing there which tends to disturbance & Dissolution? 
Is there no natural tenour Tone or order of the Passions 
or Affections? No beauty or Deformity in this moral kind. 
Or allowing that there really is, must it not of 
Consequence, in the same manner imply health or 
Sickliness, Prosperity, or Disaster? Will it not be found 
in this prospect, above all. "That what is beautiful is 
harmonious and proportionable, what is harmonious & 
proportionable, is true, and what is at once both 
beautiful & true, is, of consequence, agreeable & good?" 

Where then is this beauty or Harmony to be found? 
How is this Symmetry to be discover'd & appli'd? Is it 
any other Art than yet of Philosophy, or the Study of 
inward numbers & Proportions, which can exhibit this in 
life? If no other; who then can possibly have a taste of 
this kind without being beholden to Philosophy? Who can 
admire the outward Beauty & not reaur instantly to the 
inward. Which are the most real and essential, the most 
natural effecting & of the highest pleasure, as well as 
profit and advantage. And to the 
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Submitted but desired he might have only the remainder of 
that day to Settle his affairs and family, and he would 
give a friend Surely for his return in the evening: The 
Tyrant and his Courtiers thought him out of his Senses, 
for imagining any man would pledge his own life for 
another's but his friend* Damon freely offered himself, 
and remain'd till evening the Subject of their Banter, & 
Phintias then returning they both became no less the 
objects of their admiration. Dionysius hereupon gave the 
condemned person his life earnestly beseeching them both 


that he might be admitted a third in their friendship ~ 
but in vain. 


very same purpose Cicero, Et ut corporis est quadam auta 
figura membroxum, cum coloris quadam suavitate eaque 
dicitur pulcriteloo: Sic in animo, opinionum, 
jJudiciorumque aquabilitas, & constantia, cum firmitate 
quadam, & Stabilitate virtutem subsequens, aut virtutis 
vim ipsam continens; pulcritudo vocatur Tuse. 27 L 4cl13. 
Also Shaftsbury again, There is a power in Numbers, 
Harmony proportino and Beauty of every kind which 
naturally captivates the Heart and raises the 
imagination to an opinion or conceit of something 
Majestic and Divine vol. 9. p. 30. And again, The real 
honest man however plain and Simple he appears, has that 
highest Species honesty it self in view: and instead of 
outward forms & Symmetries, is Struck with that of 
inward Character, the Harmony and Numbers of the heart, 
the Beauty of the affections which from the manners and 
Conduct of a truly Social life. Ibid. p.34. 

*These two persons are frequently mention'd as an 
Example of true friendship under the names of Pythias 
and Damon from Val. Maximus who Lib.4.c7. has the Story, 
but we have it much more fully and particularly as here 
given in Iamblickus de vita Pythag. cap.33. who took it, 
he says from a book of Aristoxonus contemporary with the 
Tyrant on the same subject: who had it from Dionysius's 
own mouth at Corinth where after his expulsion for his 
Tyranny, he was obliged to teach School for his bread. 
Cicero also de Officiis L3.c.10 gives the same Story but 
much more briefly in some older Editions under the name 
of Pythias & Damon but the latter have it Phintias with 
Iamblichus To these two the old Poet Manitius doubtless 
alludes in these lines Lib2 v 605 

Et duo quo potuere Sequs vix noxia panis 

Optavitq reum Sponsor non posse reverti 

Sponsotemgq reus timuit ne Solveret ipsum 

The first line of which has some Error in it that the 
Critics have not yet been able to cure, being 
differently rendred in all those Editions of the Author 
that I have Seen, yet in the two next lines they all 
agree but certainly Jos Scaliger mistook widely when in 
his 2 Edit. of that Author (I have not seen his 3rd) he 
refers to Pylades & Orestes who are mention'd in the 
preceeding lines as we shall see anon. 
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Polyanus a Valuable Greek Author who lived under the two 
Antonines gives us Such another Story of Dionysius the 
Elder, the others father, who having proposed a league of 
friendship to those of Metapontum in Italy was opposed in 
it by one Euephenus a Philosopher of the Pythagorean 
Sect. provoked at this the Tyrant found means to gethim 
into his hands and condemned him to death but he pray'd 
the Sentence should be so long respited as to allow him 
time to see his Sifter disposed of in Marriage & he would 
give him a friend in pledge for his life, & accordingly 
he gave him one Eucritus who was detain'd close Prisoner 
during 6 Months the term of the others License at the 
Expiration of which Euephenus to the great Surprize of 
the Tyrant, and his Courtiers returned and discharged his 
Surely In admiration of which the Condemned had not only 
his life given him but Dionysius pressed them both to 
Continue with him promising them very great favours but 
they declined it and pray'd him to allow them to return 
to their own Countrey, he granted it and by it 
recommended himself much to the good opinion of the 
Italians. 

But as the Testimonies of Such wicked men carries 
with it the most convincing proofs of the force of that 
interour beauty of virtue in obliging their more brutal 
dispositions to homage and Such illustrious examples. So 
on the other hand where it reigns in a mind devoted to 
it, the Contemplation of Such Shinning Instances becomes 
a perpetual feast to the Soul, as it is delighted with 
what it finds congenial to its own Nature, and enjoys it 
self in every Virtuous Action of Another as it were its 
own, It is therefore greatly to be lamented that tho' the 
world has long subsisted as to furnich us with some 
knowledge of its history, as well prophane as Sacred (as 
they are distinguished) for near 3000 years, there are so 
very few Instances to be found in it of Such an improved 
virtue as the School of that great man Pythagoras 
generally afforded in all his disciples. 
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whose modesty leading him to declin the name of wife 
that had been given before to those who were esteemed to 
Excel in knowledge he was the first that took upon 


himself that more restricted title of Philosopher or a 
Lover of Wisdom and was Capable in a Strange Countrey in 
Italy then called Magna Gracia now mostly constituting 
the Kingdom of Naples to raise up a number of Heroic 
Spirits who carried not only their mutual friendship but 
all the other virtues to a heigth unknown before in the 
world and that providing even then too Sublime & Strong 
for the wickedness of the age occasion'd their own 
destruction. Of this same great promoter of Heroic 
Virtue I believe it may be justly said that probably 
there is not a name in History that has been more 
grossly misrepressented Other Philosophers talked Wrote 
and disputed while neither He nor his disciples did any 
of these, but they lived, and practised virtue in its 
perfection by this, grounded on a Strict observance of 
their Duty to Heaven, they routed Tyrants and Tyranny 
wer ver they came and asserted universally the Liberty 
of Mankind: they introduced Order into families a 
regular and mild discipline into Government founded on a 
most Satutary Law impressed the Strongest regard of all 
the Social Duties of Life, and Cultivated & improved 
their mutual friendship to that degree, that they 
accounted no Sacrifice too great to be offered or 
Actually made in proof of the Sincerity of their 
Profession, of which the preceeding passages are most 
lively demonstrations. And this Order of men with these 
Institutions are Sufficient to Convince us what a 
powerful ascendant virtue may be attended with when 
proper methods are applied to excite its full force in 
Subduing all opposition & giving it its natural 
prevalency over the mind of man. Cicero has further most 
Justly observed this, in the following Passage* "Can we 
forget 


* An obliviseamur quantopere in audiendo legendoq 
moveamur, cum pie cum amice, cum magno arimo aliquid 
factom cog noscimus quid loquor de nobis qui ad Eaudeon 
et addeus nati, Suscepti, instituti Samits? qui clamores 
vulgi atq impetitor um excitantur in theatris cum illa 
dicumtur, Ego Sum Orestes contraq ab  abero, Immo 


enimseto ego Sum, inquam, Orestes Cumautem exitus 
utrique datur a conturbato rranteq regeambos ergouna 
vivere precamur. quotics hoc agitur, quandog, nisi 
admirationibus maximis? Cic de finit. L5, c 22. _ And 


the sam xcellent Author in 
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(Says he) how forcibly we are moved as often as we hear 
or read of any great Act in which the Spirit of a pious 
affection of friendship, or of a greatness of Soul is 
displayed & not only We who are born educated and trained 
up to honble pursuits, But how do the Theatres ring with 
Shouts of applause 


his Tract of friendship makes his Speaker Laius express 
himself to the same purpose in these words Itag Si quando 


aligquod oofficium exstitit amici in periculis aut 
adeundis, aut communicandis quis est qui id non maximis 
efferat laudibus. Qui clamores tota' cavea nuper 
inhospitis examici mei M Paweij nova fabula, cum 


ignorante Rege uter corum esset Orestes, Pylades Orestem 
Si esse diceret, ut pro illo necaretur, Orestes autem, 
ita uterat, Orestem 5S ss perseveraret. Stantes 
plaudebant in reficta: quqid arbitramur in vera fuisse 
facturos? facile indicabat natura vim Suam etc. 

I have in the text abov taken th Liberty to 
Compound both the preceeding passages of Cicero into one 
having regard chiefly to the fact of which the Story is 
briefly thus, Agamemnon King of Argos etc. at his return 
from Troy being Muther'd by his Queen Clytemnestra and 
Agisthus her Gallant to save the life of Orestes, Son to 
both the King and Queen, his Elder Sister Electra found 
means to convey him to Strophius King of Phocis where he 
was carefully educated with that Kings own Son Pylades. 
Orestes being come to the years of Manhood went 
accompanied with Pylades to Argos his Mother's Seat and 
in revenge of his Father's death Slew both her and her 
gallent, as he also afterwards did Pyrrhus Achillus his 
Son, in Apollo's Temple at Delph. for marrying Harmione 
his uncle Meneluss' Daughter who had been betrothed to 
him before. for these Muthers he was haunted by the 
furies and Consulting the Oracle how he might be believed 
was answered that he should bring the Image of Diana that 
was kept in her Temple in MTaurica Chersonelus into 
Greece. In order to this he Set out with his friend 
Pylades and arriving at the plac they endeavour'd to 
Conceal themselves but were discovered by the Shepherds 
presented to Thoas King of the Countrey, and pursuant to 
their Law Ordered to be Sacrificed to Iphigenia Orestes's 
own Sister happen'd to be Priestess and finding by their 


Language they were greeks and that the Oracle was given 
but to one of them she interposed was willing to save 
one of their lives upon which only Orestes's Life was 
required by the King but it not being known which of the 
two was he, the dispute here hinted at arose and both 
their lives were Saved for Iphigenia discovering Orestes 
to be her own brother assisted them in their Plot and 
fled with them. Great part of this we have in Hyginus 
fab. 120.121 and the rest from other Authors Manilius 
mentions them in thes Lines, the next preceeding to 
those quoted from him in the Case of Phintias and Damon 

Idcireo nihil ex Semet natura creavit 

Unus erat Pylades, unus qui mallet Orestes 

Ipso mori; lis una fuit per Secula mortis 

Alter quod raperet fatum, non dederat 
Maril. L2 v. 602 Seq 
Ovid also Tells the Story of their Contest, and as it 
was the same Countrey he was banished to, affirms that 
their Memory Still continued in his time as in this 
Distich 

Mirus amor juvenum quamvis abiere tot anni 

In Soythia magnum nunequog; nomen habit. de Poreto 
L2 U9.v.95. 


alter. 
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from the Common people who have had no advantages of 
Education, when the Scene between Pylades and Orestes is 
presented, wherein Orestes particularly being condemned 
to die, but it was not known which of the two was the 
man, He freely offering himself his friend Pylades 
interposed afffirming and insisting on it that he was 
the true Orestes & therefore in Justice th Sentenc 
ought to be executed on him alone. On the other hand 
Orestes, as he truly was the man, as Strenuously 
insisted on it to prevent his friends affection from 
carrying him wrongfully to suffer in his stead but I say 
how great is the admiration of the People as often as 
this action is represented before them, tho' the whole 
might be but a fiction. Yet nature in the Case we s 
displays its force? 'Tis true in real facts or Such 
relations as are conceiv'd to have been fact, the mind 
is much more Strongly affected than by fiction & 
Invention only: As who cannot but admire & conceive a 
Sensibl pleasur in Contemplating the Virtue of the 
Patriach Joseph not only for his Chastity and Constancy, 


but for his generous behaviour to those very brethren who 
had so treacherously betray'd and Sold him into Egypt." 


Or who can Sufficiently admire the great but 


youthful Alexander for his Justice and Generosity in 
regard to Darius's Queen and his beautiful Daughters? Or 
the young Scipio for his like usage of a most beautiful 
young Bride he had taken Captive in Spain and Sending 
after his Victory for her new married husband and Parents 
honourably delivered her to them with a Speech as it is 
yet extant in Livy Liv 26. c 50. Who can forbear admiring 
the Strength of affection & Resolution i Codrus teh last 
King of Athens, Menoceus the last of the Codmoan race in 
Thebes and the two Decis father and son both Consuls of 
Rome, in Voluntarily and knowingly Sacrificing their 
Lives for the Safety of their Countreys. The same we do 
by the Justice of Aristides, the magnanimity of Socrates 
in disdaining to Hearken to his friends advice to fly, 


when they would have put fit in his power 


and his 


chearuflly taking his last fatal Potion? the Constancy 


and bravery of fabricius 
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& amongst the rest of the adventures of Gustavus 


Erickson 


the founder of the resent Royal race of Sweeden with 
numbreless other examples of true Heroism, of which we 


have the relations as of real metters of fact: 


and such others abundantly prove, that as 


& these 


has been 


already observed, there is implanted, in the humane Soul 
a just Sene of the interiour beauty of Actinos by which 
it is affected, no less than by the beauty of exteriour 
objects that Strike the outward Senses, and that the 
affections have their respective Springs and keys which 
when properly touched ar xerted and the whole Sould is 


affected by them. 


The Poets well know this who being gifted by Nature 
with a kind of Enthusiasm Study the heart and affections 


with care and first exciting in themselves th 


them as a Skillful Musician manages Sounds 


Passions 
they would raise in others, and then reforming by 
Judgement the Excesses of their transports on the Plan of 
Nature, when they are so happy to Succeed in forming a 
Character to the Life whether wholly a fiction of their 
own or a general one from Story are found able to Sway 
the Passions of their Auditory or their Reader at 
pleasure, by raising heightning, composing and laying 


by his 


Instrument or as these Sounds are sometimes followed by 
Motions of the Body. 

In those performances when fidelity and Constancy 
are in a lively manner represented in distress the heart 
Sympathizes and is pain'd. On the other hand if these, 
or Toils undergone for Public Liberty or for the Common 
Good, or any other virtuous attempts are Crown'd with 
Success, the Heart no less interesses Lt self 
congratulates it, and is dilated with Joy. If falsehood, 
Treachery Ingratitude or any qualities of that Claim 
accompanied with Power, the Heart Swells with 
Indignation, but if thes ar degraded, xposed, and 
punished, it recovers it self & exults again: And yet at 
what or for what? For actions that perhaps pass'd more 
than a thousand Years ago or sa probably that never 
pass'd at all, and that never 
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any where had a being, but were creatures of a lively 
Imagination that is of a Poets Brain. But the less 
foundation there is of fact for them, the more clearly 
they prove the reality of these, affections, as that 
there arises a Joy at the Idea of a Virtuous Action or 
of merit meeting with a Just reward, and that Resentment 
and Indignation as duly attends the Contrary. And this 
is so far from depending on Reason or Reflexion, that it 
is obserbable in fictions of this sort, if the 
performance be truly natural and just in its kind, the 
Author is never thought of; the mind is intirely engaged 
with the Passions of the Heart for the persons, say if 
in life before us.Who has time to think of Guarini, when 
Miritillo's Character of Fidelity, or Corisca's for 
Treachery in the Pastor Fidois in view. And this is no 
ill Criterion to Judge by, of the justness of a piece 
for if the Reader has time to think of the Author, it is 
because his work & Characters whether in Epic, Dramatic 
or any other kind of Poetry are not Sufficiently 
engaging. And the same also may in some measure hold in 
what is accounted true History, tho' there is but too 
little of the kind to be depended on Now as it is plain 
from these observations, that it is our affections and 
not our Reason that excites our pleasure and engages our 
approbation, it may not be improper to enter somewhat 
deeper on this Head. 


It appeared in the 2nd & 8th preceeding chapters 
that the first of these receiv'd only and represented to 
the other the Ideas impressed on them by Objects without 
us which being receiv'd in the Brain the Seat of the mind 
or Intellect this ranged digested & Compared them and on 
their agreement or disagreement Judged & pronounced of 
their Truth or falsehood of their rectitude or the want 
of it but had no further power in it self than by a 
communication in a manner instantaneous to impart its 
notices to the Heart whose affections and Passions have 
been largely treated of in the next preceeding Chapter. 
And this last part as thus Stated the writer conceived to 
be a most advantageous doctrine to Mankind for 
undoubtedly to Suppose 
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the Regions or Seats of our Reason & Passions absolutely 
distince in themselves the Command of the one maybe th 

mor freely xercised by the other, on which view 
principally besides that it appeared just and Well 
founded in Nature. It was first enter'd on and espoused 
by him which Notion notwithstanding the opposition it 
meets with srom some he beleives he has very Strong and 
Substantial reasons for continuing in the same opinion, 
but at present will only desire those of a contrary 
Sentiment carefully and with attention to observe upon 
any Sudden occasion what they find pass within themselves 
upon this head, & only alledging the general Authority of 
the ancients shall proceed to instance one who has been 
mention'd before with advantage who thro' the course of 
all ages Since he lived till the last ever had justice 
done to his Character and from proper Judges in no age 
will fail of it. that is Aristotle who in his excellent 
Books de Anima or of the Soul Speaks thus+ "But it is not 
the Reasoning faculty or what is called the intellect 
which incites to motion. for the Contemplative Power 
considers not a thing as it is to be acted or omitted nor 
directs in what is to be avoided or pursued for Motion 
always attends the act of avoiding or pusuing. But in 
Contemplating any thing of this kind it neither directs 
the one or the other. It frequently discovers what is in 
its nature formidable & on the contrary what is pleasant, 
yet in these Cases it does not direct but the heart is 
moved."* Thus this Author whose Character for just 
thinking on every Subject he applied himself to save 


Natural Philosophy, (for that was not an age of 
Experiments) has never been exceeded as has been largely 
observed in the 3rd Chapter. And here in the plainest 
terms he exempts our reasoning faculty from every other 
Charge but that which as been mention'd of operating on 
the Ideas that 


*AllaV mZwV g*deV toV logizikoVn, kzo& kalgvmzn ?ng~z o~ 
cinw~n o& mznV gaVr, qewrhZicoVz g*qenV noe~I - pracZonv 
g*deV levgei periV fqkZg~ cz diwcZg~ g*eiV dev p 
civghsiz h! fagonzZz? ti h*iv diwvcogtovz e*zi. AllaV 
g*deo@Zan ?ewrh~ ti toig~Zon, h!dh celaei fevugein h! 
diwvcein oi%on pollavciz dianoei~ ti foberonV hS$ hé&duV 
g* celdei de fobei?z h& cardiva d V cineiVvw. 

tCicero the greatest and most valuable of all the Roman 
Writer lays So great a Stress on the dictates of Nature 
that he says not only every man by its conduct it may 
attain to virtue [Nec est quisquam gentis ullises qili 
ducem Naturam nactus ad virtutem pervenire non posset de 
Legib. L1.10.] but tho' he extols reason to the highest 
as the perfection of man and that by which we became 
related to the Gods, yet he as highly extol Nature in 
this passage as well as elsewhere. Quid Si tales nos 
natura genuisset ut cam ipsam intueri t perspicere, 
eademq, optima duce cursum vito consicere possemus: 
hauderat Sane: quod quisquam rationem ac doctrinam 
requireret nunc parvulos nobis dedit igniculos, quos 
celeriter malis moribus, ut nusquam naturo lumen 
appareat Dunt enim ingeniis nostris Semina imnata 
virtutem, quo Si adolescere licetiel, ipsa nos adveatam 
vitam natura perduceret. Tuse.Quast.L.3.1. 
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have been convey'd to the Brain by the exteriour Senses, 
& refers to the Heart for the Springs of motion, as the 
seat of the affections and Passions to exert them on the 
appearance of any thing terrible, and what is to be 
avoided, & the same of others. And for an Instance in 
the Case, let us consider the Politician, who of all 
others we may imagine makes the most use of his reason, 
in projecting his ends, and th surest means of 
attaining them, takes a Careful view of his Plan & 
considers the consequences of every pace he is to make. 
But in this we are to Consider by what interiour Springs 


in himself he proceeds to Action We are first to suppose 
him engaged in his Station, for the Service of his Prince 
or his Countrey, an if he is an honest man, for both, to 
which he is induced by the powerful influences of some 
affections; as by a Love and Consequently a Zeal for 
these (not forgetting at the same tiem a due regard to 
his own honour & reputation) or by his Ambition and Love 
of Power, or a desire to better his fortune, or possibly 
all these together: and his heart being fully possess'd 
of these Several affections gives him the Bent and 
resolution to move all the Engines he can possibly work 
to Compass his proposed Ends: but his Reason. only 
contemplates views and Compares without the least advance 
to action, of which without some of these that have been 
pointed out as the Springs of motion, it is altogether as 
uncapable as our Lungs are as was observed before, 
without being wrought by other Muscles yet make no part 
of them. In the same manner it is in the case of virtue: 
Reason without the affections, and particularly those 
named in the first Chapter proving that man was formally 
in his Creation design'd for his Society, Such as Love to 
our own likeness, & thence benevolence to the rest of our 
Species, Compassion to the distressed, Gratitude to our 
Benefactors and Such others, can effect nothing Without 
these & the others befor numerated, shewn before to b 

all founded on the reason and mutual relations of things 
in the general System of the universe, we might as 
rationally expect a Pilot should carry a Ship or Galley 
to her Port, without the Aid of Wind or Oars, or a 
Chariot by the Skill of its driver bring the Passengers 
in it to their Stage without Horses 
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or other Creatures proper for the Draught, as that Reason 
alone without the Aid of our Affections should conduct us 
thro' our Stages here. For the same as the wind and Oars 
are to a ship or Galley; or the Draught or horses to a 
chariot to bring it to its Stage, are the Affections, not 
only to Virtue, but to our whole Conduct in Life. And on 
the other hand what the Pilot is to the Ship or the 
Driver to the Chariot, in some measure but not in all 
respects or universally is reason to the Soul for many 
have been known so happily form'd by Nature in their 
Composition, and their Virtue has so far excell'd in a 
Native Probity, Modesty, and the whole Chorusalmost of 


the other Virtues that the may without much Danger be 
trusted to their own funds in themselves without further 
Institution or Direction. As is manifest amongst the 
Common People in those Countries, where they have lived 
long without mixture, or any considerable resort of 
Strangers, & therefore a Native Simplicity has bery much 
obtain'd for it is in this in some measure as with our 
Organs of voice in Speaking. We learn by the ear to 
pronounce Articulate Sounds, as we hear them uttered by 
others, without adverting in the least by what motions 
in the Organs that articulation is perform'd, tho' they 
are as just in themselves and as much according to the 
Rules of Mechanism, as virtue is to those of Reason: but 
in th on cas sdet gift or capacity of Speech is 
granted to man, by which he is enabled to articule his 
voice tho' not at all conscious at the time how it is 
effected, & in the other he is endued with affections or 
a Moral Sense that Naturally (at least where Nature is 
not much depraved) lead him to the discharge of his Duty 
in the common offices of Life without any Chain of 
consequential Reasoning upon it, or so much as a 
necessity of knowing the cause, further then that he 
feels within himself a Silent monitor leading him to 
that discharge, and sharply checking him for every 
omission. But on the other hand, tho' these Silent 
admonitions of what is called natural Conscience are 
ever to be regarded, & held in high estimation. And tho! 
Reason it self is no active Principle, Yet as it is 
given us as our Sovereign Director 
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we are obliged, at the same time we are acted or incited 
by our affections, to take care that This have the 
absolute Command & Controll over them, and that they 
never run any lengths or further than Reason & Judgement 
approves their Motions. for it is but too well known 
from experience in many Cases that when they have th 
Reins given them they are apt to run counter & engage in 
confusion. 
Thus then we find, that both those who contend for 
virtue being founded on Reason, & those on the other 
hand who would ascribe it to the moral Sense are So far 
in the Right, as each assert their own part, but at the 
same time are So far short of the truth, as they would 
ither exclude or advance any thing in derogation of the 


other. 


i 


but humane virtue, 
affections, 
Moral Sense to the Soul, 
are 


S 


formation 
relations, 
consistent with the grand System of the universe, & 


Virtue in the abstract as has been demonstrated, 
s truly founded on the pr xistent Reason of things: 
or the practice of it turns on the 
and the Sway o rBent given by the implanted 
All those we term Social Virtues 
founded in the affections and Constitue the Moral 
those affections implanted in our Species at our 
are founded on the fitnesses on the mutual 
that is on the reason of things agreeably to & 
that 


ense: 


Power or faculty in us we call Reason or the Power of 


comparing Ideas ever acting agreeably to the Laws of 


S 


Reason cannot act of it self without these, 


m 


m 


conduct 
would be deficient and therefore each contribute their 


that 
affections. 
& would or 
ight run wild of themselves if destitute of the Checks & 
of the other, each Seperately from the other 


ystem is the Watch or Guard over those 


utual assistance to the other Alterius Sic Altera 


poscit opem, res conjurat amice And from hence, to close 
this discourse we may easily form a proper Definition of 


Human Virtue in general. That it is a Conformity of our 
affections to the Reason of things as founded in the 
general System of the universe. 
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But nor: we Should be unjust to this Subject, if we 


S 


hould take no notice of a very great authority yet may 


Seem in Some measure to militate against the preceeding 
Doctrine. J Lock in his valuable Essay on human 
Understanding Bol after he had in the 2nd Chap. with 


great force demolished the common Notion of innate Ideas, 


proceeds in 
which as he observed himself in Chap. 4. 
Book. 
not, 

them, 
with us" 
have well been Spared. yet he has given us a Chapt. 
pages on it 
differenc 
in treating of his proper Subject, 
what he 
extreamly unhappy on this 
tho! 
preceeding Doctine: 


3 to Combat also innate Principles 
_1 of the same 
"Since if the Ideas which made up those Truths were 
it was impossible that the Propositions made our of 
Should be innate, or our knowledge of them be born 
was altogether unnecessary, and therefore might 
of 12 
And as there is a vast 

very where discovers 
the Understanding, and 
considering Morality, he has been 
point in this Chapter also; 
in the main he expressly confirms the Truth of the 


as where he says Ch.3. 3 "Nature, I 


Chap. 


rn has: folto: Kdact. 
between th xactness h 


shews when 


confess, has put into man a desire of Happiness, & an 
aversion to Misery; These indeed are innate practical 
Principles, which (as practical principles ought) 
continue constantly to operate & influence all our 
actions, without ceasing: These may be observed in all 
persons & all ages, Steady and Universal; but these are 
inclinations in the appetite to Good. not impressions of 
Truth on the understanding. I deny not, that there are 


natural tendencies imprinted on the minds of men, and 
that, from the very first instances of Sense and 
perception, there are some things; that are grateful, & 


others unwelcome to them, Some things they incline to, & 
others yet they fly." and again a little below "As we 
[perceive] those others on the Will & appetite; which 
never cease to be the Constant Springs and Motives of 
all our Actions, to which, we perpetually feel them 
Strongly impelling us" Here the author uses the word 
Appetite instead of the affections; but it is clear, he 
must in some cases mean the sam Yet, that in some of 
his Expressions he overshoots himself is unquestionably 
evident for notwithstanding in the beginning of the 
preceeding quotation, he confessed, that Nature has put 
into man a desire of Happiness 
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& an aversion to Misery, and that thes indeed ar 
innate practical Principles which continue Constantly to 
operate, and influence all our Actions without ceasing, 


and called them in clinations of the appetite to Good. 
He says 13 "Principles of Actions indeed ther ar 

loged in mens Appetites, but these are so far from being 
innate moral Principles, yet if they were left to their 
full Swing, they would carry men to the overturning all 


morality." Now Brutes "tis confess'd, are not the 
Subjects of morality but are wholly insensible of all 
its Rules and Laws, Yet notwithstanding they are 


govern'd by nothing amongst themselves but their natural 
Instincts which is the same in them that this Author 
calls appetites in Man, we find every distinct Species 
of them live with each other on very good terms 


RS PSaeSSe ae Soess pareit 
From spotted skins the Leopard does refrain 
Cognatis maculis Similis fera quando leoni No 


weaker Lion's by a Stronger Slain 


Fortior eripuit vitam leo? quo nemore unquam Nor from 
his larger tusk the forest Boar 
Expiravit aper majoris dentibus Apri Commision 


takes his brother Swine to gore 

Judica tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 

Tyger with Tyger, Bear with Bear you'll find 
Perpetuam Lavis inter Se convenit Ursis Juven Sat.15. 
In leagies offensive & defensive joyn'd 


Englished by N 


q 


Tate~~~ 

And Saving that in the Commerce between the Sexes a more 
free Scape is granted by the Sovereign of Nature to the 
Softer, for very good reasons assigned for it in the 
preceeding first Chapter. In the grand concerns of the 
whole Animal race those instincts or appetites are very 
much the same & in what we differ from them one might 
reasonably hope (to argue ad hominem) yet universal 
desire o fhappiness which (as the Author confesses) 
Nature has put into man might go a good way to Secure him 
from that fatal overturning. For he had said before in 
_6. of the same Chapt. 3 "God having by an inseparable 
connexion, joyn'd Virtue & publick Happiness together; & 
made the Practice whereof necessary to the preservation 
of Society, a visibly beneficial to all with whom the 
virtuous man has to do; it is no wonder that every man 
should not only allow but recommend & magnify those Rules 
to others, from whose observance of them, he is sure to 


reap advantage to himself." from hence also one might 
further argue, that if the Desire of Happiness is an 
innate Principle in all men and God has made an 


inseparable connexion between virtue and Happiness 
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by this medium of Happiness this Syllogism may be 
obviously deduced 
The desire of Happiness is innate in all men 
God has made an inseparable connexion between 


their Doctors 


affirm was communicated to the 


Antediluwian world on which Selden has wrote. But that 


he design'd it 


otherwise He himself has put beyond 


dispute by these words at the close of 13. "I think 


(says he) they 
into the contrar 
or deny that th 


equally for sake the Truth who running 
y extreams, ither affirm an innate Law, 
ere is a Law knowable by the Light of 


Nature, i.e. without the help of Positive Revelation." 
And Bo. II Ch.28 8 this is further explained in these 


Words "The Divin 
hath Set to the 
them by the Lig 


e Law, whereby I mean that Law which God 
Actions of Men, whether promulgated to 
ht of Nature or by Divine Revelation". 


These abundantly shew that this excellent author, tho' 
he with good reason denies that there are any practical 
principles of knowledge innate in the mind was far from 
the opinion that we bring not into the world with us 


certain Strong p 
cease to be th 


ropensities which in his own words never 
constant Springs and Motives of all our 


Actions to which we perpetually feel them Strongly 


impelling us. 
notice of him 


But this is not the design of taking 
in this place. It is his unhappily 


asserting in divers places in the same Chapter, 


notwithstanding 
the preceeding, 


the Truths, he deliver'd as observed in 
after an Enumeration of divers horrid 


practices & customs in Several parts of the world 


collected from 


the Accounts of Travellers he from the 


whole in 10 infers this particular conclusion, "That 


there is Scarce 
or Rule of virtu 
which are absolu 


that Principle of Morality to be named 
e to be thought on (those only excepted 
tely necessary to hold Society together, 


which commonly are neglected betwixt distinct Societys) 
which is not some where or other Slighted and Condemned 


by the general 
then in _12 pos 


fashion of whole Societies of Men" and 
itively denies that this precept Parents 


preserve and che 
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children is inna 


rish your 


te for "that it is not a principle which 


Influences all mens Actions is what he has proved (he 
says) by the Examples before cited. the sum of which 


Examples is thi 


(virtue and 
Happiness) 
Therefore the desir of virtue is innate in 
all men 
And therefore if virtue be practical principl a desir 


to practise it is also innate. But it may be alledged 
that the author by what he declares of God almighty 
intended his positive Law to the Sense or that which 


s, that the Ancient Greeks and Romans 


xposed their infants to perish or be destroy'd by Wild 
Beasts: that the Mengrelians who are Christians bury 
their Children alive That in the Caribbes they used to 


geld their Children to fatten them to eat, and the like 


of some people formerly in Peru. After which it must be 
confessed all his other acknowledgments as that the 
Desire of Happiness is an innate practical Principle to 
man that it influences the Will and Appetite which never 
cease to be the constant Springs and Motives of all our 
Actions are by this Assertion overturn'd & destroy'd. 

For Nature has carefully implanted in the whole 


animal race of brut Creatures certain instincts 
absolutely necessary for the continuance of their 
respective Species & particularly these four, 


Conjunctionis, Appetitus, a Strong affection (qar/h) for 
their young when brouht forth, which holds universally in 
the females; & so far that divers of the most fearful 
kinds of them, will then ventur ven their own lives in 
defince of their young: a craving appetite for their food 
& support & an avoiding of hurt or danger to themselves 
that by their natural fear from thence they might prevent 
their dissolution. All which are so Strongly impressed on 
Mankind as well as on brutes that death the last of them 
is commonly called the King of Terrors. Now if it be 
allowed that a desire of Happiness & an aversion to 
misery are innate Principles in man, none will pretend to 
deny that these Principles is in no case more powerfully 
display'd than in those four particulars before 
mention'd, and that the last of them is so far depended 
on that those who are condemned to the Gulleys are Sofety 
trusted with their own Lives which they together with 
their Chains in the most wretched & comfortless manner 
tho' they can't but have Sufficient opportunities from 
the element they are frequently confined to, to put an 
absolute period to them and their misery together and 
this by one of the 
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easiest deaths as drowning is Said to be, that is known 
in Nature. Yet this very Seldom happens when on the 
Contrary how great have been numbers of those on the Land 
who as th Poet* xpresses it, Sibi lethum Insontes 
peperere manu, luceniq perosi Projecere animas? have by 
putting violent hands to themselves to get rid of Life? 
and divers by resolutely Striving themselves hav nded 
their days; as Zeno and Cleanthes particularly the two 
first Masters of the Stoic School tho' 'tis commonly said 
Hunger, will break thro' Stone walls; and that self 
preservation's Natures eldest Law Yet by this Single act 


two of the Strongest Laws of Nature are violated 
together. Are we therefore to conclude the appetite for 
food or the horror of death is last of punishments 
inflicted by Law for the most heinous crimes are not 
Principles innate in man? 

In the same manner no Instinct whatever is more 
remarkable in Brutes than the care and tenderness of the 
females universally for their young and in the winged 
and wild kinds that generally pair together, it is not 
much less in the males also But it has been further very 
justly observed that the most barbarous Nations as the 
American Indians and African Negroes who more closely 
pursue Nature, rather exceed in Paretital affection then 
come short of the the more civilized Matrons, (as they 
are accounted) and therefore many of those Stories 
collected from accounts of remote places and not within 
the reach of our Inquiry are greatly to be Suspected, 
But tho' they were found to be generally true, they 
prove no more than this, that there is no Law, no 
affection, no appetite, no Principle, whatsoever innate 
or acquired, so radicated in the heart of man, but that 
by a fixt resolution he may conquer it for he was formed 
an accountable Creature, and therefore had also 
Superiour to all those appetites and Principles of 
freedom of will, to which all other things in his Power 
must necessarily Submit & to Suppose him divested of 
this 


*arrg.An.6.v.434 
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would be to put him in the same rank with inanimate 
Beings for Brutes themselves have something of a Will 
tho' we do not allow them to have the power of election. 

Some accouts indeed we have that it was practice 
amongst the ancient Greeks and Romans to expose those of 
their Infants they had no mind to raise and as the 
fathers, especially amongst the latter, had the absolute 
power of their Children's lives, at least till they were 
married; to destroy them was esteem'd no Crime, but as 
this power lay only in the father, it was exercised by 
him alone, & the poor Mother whose issue was undoubtedly 
as dear to them, as it has bee universally known in all 
ages & in all Countries to be all Mothers (can a woman 


forget her Sucking child that she should not have 
compassion on the Son of he womb? Says the Prophet*) I 
say the afflicted mothers frequently found some means to 
lude the cruel order. And thus much I Judged necessary 
to observe on this unhappy mistake in the Subject of 
morals in that great man whose exactness in his proper 
Subject has ever appeared to me to be beyond exception. 
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APPENDIX 


Wrote for a Note on my first Chap. of the Duties of Man 
on the Objection to my 6th Argument from the Natural 
Aversion to a Conjugal Union Between Brothers & Sisters 


It may be not amiss to add a Note here and observe that 
as the Passion of Love is the most natural and Endearing 
of all others and therefore what relates to it is read 
with an Eager pleasure which has Encouraged the Writing 
of such vast numbers of Voluminous Romanci, less or 
Novells Stories, and fictions of Every kind so even 
Writers who professed Truth and Seriousness have shewn a 
greater proneness to be telling tales relating to Love at 
all adventures than on any other Subject. Herodotus the 
oldest Gentile Historean will have almost begings with 
that odd Story of Canda_ Queen & Gyges But of him and 
others such, the Excellent Historians Diodonis Siculies 
says with equal Justice and Elegance that they wrote 
e&CgGSivwz pracrivnanZea th~z a*lhqeivaz tov 
paradoxologein~, kzV mnvqgz pla[tZein, yuxagwzivaz e@neca 
pa.m. 44 Edit.St Steph. Gr. voluntarily preferring to 
Truth the pleasure of telling Wonders and fables to amuse 
and divert their Readers. thus ven th honest and 
Judicious Strabo 15.p.m.538 not only says the Arabs of 
Athrulla married their Own Sisters but upon it tells that 
very add Story of fifteen Brothers, sons to the King who 
had amongst them one beautiful Sister whom according to 
the Custom of the Countrey they all used in common and to 
prevent Interruption had 15 Stafs made all Exactly alike 
of which each having one lift it when with her at the 
Door as a Signal to the rest not to Enter that the poor 
Girl being tired with So much Company had another Staff 
made like the Rest to keep them all at a Distance and so 
he goes on with the Story of her Accusation, & Acquittal 
and Alex ab Alex a good Author on many Accuts: Speaking 


of the Nabathoan Arabs and the Brittains together Gen: 
Diet: L.1.C.24 applies this very Story to the Latter. 
The same Bard as ones also in the above cited place says 
r*n BzetZaniva polloiV a!noJze? mivan gViuai~ka ecgsin 
In Brittain many men have but one Wife amongst them, 
which has been Doubtless first taken from what Casar de 
B. Gall: L5. Said of them, Uxones habent Deni dio diniq 
communes et maxime fratres cum fratribus etc the rise fo 
which to him who staid but a very short time in the 
Island was probably no min that he ws told ten or twelve 
would live with their evives altogether in one family 
and in a very Sociable manner for from his following 
words corum hulentur libiri a quevus primum 
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virgines Ducta Sunt. the Children were accounted theirs 
who had married the mother when a virgin, it clearly 
follows in his own Sense that they had regular marriages 
and each woman her husband. and thus not very long 
before Casars own Time and not far from Rome lived that 
excellent but poor family of the Akis of which 16 men 
with their wifes livid in one mean house as Plutarch 
tells us in the Life of P. Amilius who tho' he was twice 
Consul and twice triumphed of which that for the 
Conquest over Macedon was the greatest Rome had ever 
known before, yet he gave one of his two Daughters to 
one of that family to live in that manner with him. he 
gave him also on that Triumph, five pounds of Silver the 
first of that Mutal that had ever been in that house. 
Val Maximus also L4.c.4 relates the Sam But all this 
is little in Comparison of what we have from Laonius 
Chascocondyles a late greek Historian who denebus 
Turcius L2p.m.61 having mentioned the war between Engld 
& France in the reign of Hen.6 & Charles the 7th. he 
undertakes to give some Au_: of Brittain and in his 
Character of the English says it is a Custom all the 
Island over that when a queston invites a friend to his 
house the first part of the guest's Entertainment is 
that he should cu&sanZa Tiw gwai~ka g@Zw e&enivxe?z 
which his Translator Clauserus renders thus. ut primum 
cum amici uxoreconcumbat, ut Dunde benigne hospitio 
excipiatur. And that the men think it no dishonour to 
them to have their Wifes & Daughters thus xye?z 


[Causerus] imprognari, and from hence other Authors have 
given th sam Story, that is that the English first 
prostituted their Wifes to their invited guests, thought 
it no Diseredit to themselves to have them and their 
daughters thus impregnated. How the Greek Author himself 
intended this is not Certain, but the mistake at first 
arose from the Common practice of Saluting, and the 
Ambiguity of the word Kiv which signifies both to kiss 
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I think have noted this.] But to Enumerate the Several 
fictions of this kind, that view in Divers Authors would 
be a vain as well as needless attempt Strabo L 4 p.m139 
relates some Detestable things of the Irish in that way, 
but is so Cautious as to tell his readers h Desires not 
they should be believed for he has no Credible Authors 
for them. But since the foregoing generally relate to 
Britain we may further note an unaccountable Story in 
Procopius an Author in Good repute who in his 4th Bo: de 
Gothicis 70. m. 349 Super Hasehel: Gr. gives a long 
narative of a British maiden Princess that led over an 
army of a hundred thousand men in 400 Ships to the main 
to take Satisfaction of her former Suitor Rodiger 
anelation of MTheodevert a King of the Franks [in 
Austrasia] in the time of Justinian, for having Slighted 
her, and that she Obliged him to marry her, after which 
he proceeds to relat the manner of ferrying over at 
midnight the souls of the Dead or rather some invisible 
bodies but very heavy from the Main to the Island as 
Swift as the wind forward Servic thes peopl that 
attended it were Excused he says from paying taxes to 
their Prince in Gaul. But what can be conceived too 
Senseless or incredible for historians to relate, when 
Dubravius Biship of Olmitz in his story of Bohemia, when 
1 Englis du Fresnoy says, is Accounted one of the best 
very Seriously tells for Truth those wild Stories that 
Children read of D: Faustus but he applies the to one 
Tist Conjurer to King Winceslaus as that he swallowed 
another of the same calling cloathes and all exurpting 
his dirty shoues which he spit out that he turned th 


like kind from all which and immunerable others of the 


same Stamp we may judge what Dependance 
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for mens marrying their half Sisters by 


we 


their Mother is 


generally reicvd for a Truth, chiefly on the Credit of 
Philo Judaus who says this of them p.533 Edit. Turneb 
Gr: & in the same place that the Lacedamonians had 


another for marrying half sisters by th 
by the Father. But the Same writer to s 


e Mother but not 
hew his skill in 


History did not Scruple to say in his Life of Moses L170 


412 that masters were sent for out of 
high wages to instruct him when 'tis we 


Greece on very 
11 known that in 


that Age Greece was wholly Barbarous. Tis true for Nepos 
says the same of the Othenians as having such a lLaco. 
but what pursuant to this he relates of Cimon and his 


Sister Elpinice, may probably be intirel 


y disproved from 


an Oration of Andoeides extant amongst the Greek Rhetors 
published by St. Steph: and the improbability that there 
was such a law from the same Oration, Aristophanes, 


Euripides yet. 
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Answer to Lock 


after the Moral Sense & found of vir 


tue is stated 


But before we leave this Subject, It may be necessary to 


take Notice of Some things advanced by J 


Lock in the 2nd 


Chapt. Book 1. of his excellent 


Essay on Human 


Understanding which seem to contradict what is here laid 
down, and his Reputation and Authority is so firmly 
established in the Minds of great Numbers of the most 


rational Thinkers that what ever carrie 

of inconsistency with his Doctrine wil 

meeting with Strong prejudices against i 
That Gentleman with the greatest 


d an appearrance 
1 Scarce fail of 
ts Reception. 

Success combated 


and entirely demolished the Notion of innate Ideas which 
before his time had prevailed with many, and in giving 


hands of the Nobility at the King's Table into Horses and 
Ox hoofs, fixed Large Deer horns on their heads when 
looking out of a window turned Bundles of Straw into 
Swine and for ready mony with others of the 


us the Process of our Understanding he has reected on 
Edifice truly uniform and all of a piece as he himself 


xpresses it*. But as he owns in the last of the 2nd 


Chap. Speaking of himself that we are a 
fond of our Notions when Application 


11 apt to be too 
and study have 


warmed our heads with them. It will appear very evident 
that his Subject having been only that of the Intellect, 


by his Endeavours to reduce all within us to an 
uniformity with his Notion on that head, he has not 
applied his usual care & the same exact and on the 
Subject of Morality. In B.2.Ch.28 — Vth, his Doctrine 
plainly infers that Man has no other Rule for directing 
his Actions than the fear of punishment in a future 
State, the fear of it from the civil Magistrate or the 
fear of Shame from his Neighbours for tho' he makes the 
divine Law to be thta which God has set to the Actions of 
Men whether promulgated to them by the Light of Nature or 
by the voice of Revelation, yet it is plian that from his 
3rd Ch. Bo.1 that by this Light of Nature, which might e 
understo 


od a very comprehensive term, he means nothing at all. 

To deny innate practical Principles, if by 
Principles he meant enunciative Orioms, or a Truth 
consisting of terms expressing Ideas of the Mind, is very 
ju__, but as it was altogether needless, for if there be 
no innate {Jueat} of a { } how can a combination of 
them be innate. He must therefor intend by Principle 
Something directive in as Instincts are in Brutes and in 
_3 he Sayes "Nature I confess has not into an desire of 
Happiness, and an Aversion to Misery thes indeed ar 
innate practical Principles, which (as practical 
Principles ought) do continue constantly to operate & 
influence all our Actions without ceasing --" but these 
(he sayes) are Inclinations of the Appetite to Good, not 
impresions of Truth on the Understanding" Here 
Inclinations is allowed to be 
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an innate practical Principle, but not of the 
Understanding for of these he had in the preceding 2 by 
way of Query denied that there is any practical Truth 
that is universally recvd without doubt or question not 
even Justice to which purpose in _10 he is more express 
what he there Sayes being the Sum of what he concludes 
from a heap of instances in 9 of the irregular practices 
of the people of divers far Countries as taken from those 
Oracles of Truth the Ouct of Travellers. And from these 
and other Observations will not in 12 allow this Precept 
Parents preserve and cherish your Children to be either 
an innate Principle directive of the Action of all men or 
an innate Truth known to all men, for the Greek, & Romans 
exposed their Children the Mingrelians bury them alive 
the Peruvians eat them etc. but were it an innate 


Principle, all Men must necessarely obey it. Yet pray 
why so? His Indefinate Use of the word Principle renders 
his method of Arguing in that Chapt. confused and 
exceeding unlike his course of reasoning in most other 
parts of the Book: he allows the desire of happiness an 
ennate practical Principle from Inclination but he here 
denies that the Love & Care of Parents to & for their 
Children is such an innate Principle, or otherwise why 
did he bring a heap of examples Such as they are to 
prove it is not a directive Principle to all & therefore 
not innate. But if the Desire of Happiness be an innate 
Principle form Appetite are not the Appetite for food 
the horror of Death & the conpunctionis Appetites 
equally so? are not these innate principles as much as 
the desire of happiness in all the Species of Animals 
without exceptin, and is it any Proof of the contrary 
that divers peopl hav refused ating and Starved 
themselves that others have by Several other wayes mad 
away with themselves, & that whole Orders of Men & Women 
vow Chastity or Virginity. He Surely forgot in this 
{plaic} that Man with these Principles is also born to 
freewill, which notwithstanding he carries with him 
throughout most o fhis book. Had man such innate 
principles as would force him to determinate Actions, as 
body must { tate}, he could not properly be called an 
Agent at all, & all Morality would be at an end 'til as 
he  sayes (___} Morality and Meihanison can _ be 
reconciled. 

The Sense of the Author as it evidently appears in 
the cited Sections has been here Spike to. In the Same 
_12 He goes on, and were it not for the respect due to a 
name deservedly great one would almost say toillingly to 
add that [Speaking of the same Principle or Precept o 
fParents Case for their Children] to make it capable of 
being assented to true it must be reduced to some such 
Proposition as this It is the Duty of Parents to 
preserve their Children and why did he not put it so 
{ _}? but either the one way or other it is the same 
when considered as innate for should we State his first 
allowed Principle thus the Author of Nature in framing 
Man injoyned, this law upon him Man pursue this 
happiness, or, Man shall pursue his happiness, I have 
made it the Duty of Man to pursue his happiness would 
the Principle considered in it self be in the least 
altered by these various wayes of its being expres'd by 
us. the Desire of Happiness 
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and the Care of Parents over their Children are the 
Principle the other varietyes are but Modes in the 
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But this must particularly be observed that tho' in 
Several ages & different parts of the World People have 


consideration of them and no way Affect or change th 
Nature of the Principles in themselves he proceeds "But 
what Duty is cannot be understood without a Law nor a Law 
be known or supposed without a Law maker or without 
Reward & Punishment." 

This indeed is a home Stroke upon us, and if it can 
be applied to what has been advanced in this Chapter will 
fairly overset the whole of what has been principally 
laboured in it. for there has not the least Notion of a 
Lawmaker {3h Reward & Punishment as the formal 
Sanctions of a Law been considered in this Sense. Since 
here positive Laws (as they are called) Seem to be 
intended. 

But let us examine it. That any Nation in the world 
had positive Laws directly from God by the Jews has never 
been alledged. And according to the common computation 
the world had {Sablched} above 2400 years before these 
were given. Nor before that time nor long after. have we 
reason to believe that any Nation in the World had 
written Laws that were comunnicated to the people nor is 
even so much as the word novmoz a law to be met with in 
Homes; Works who as 'tis judged was not born within less 


then 500 years after Moses.* Yet in all this time (or 
let Say for 1500 years after the deluge) the Affairs of 
the world in all Societies all Countries & Nations where 


ever Mankind were spread went on very much in the same 
manner Some Modes an Circumstances changed as they do at 
this day the Sexes loved each other, they had tenderness 
educated their Children what is most worthy of Notice the 
Nations accounted the most barbarous as if they more 
nearly approached the Brutes that most stricly obey 
Nature. are generally the fondest this way & Children 
also reered their Parents 


*Nor does it occur in the sense of a human Law to Man 
in Hesiod tho' nor has he the word gesmoVz tho' he dwells 
so much on Justice & gives so many excellant precepts for 
& strongly insuates th Observation of it yet never 
Scarce ever uses any other tho he speaks of Judges then & 
Judgement than gemiz & dikh Rights & Justice 


xceedingly differed in their manner of Living as some 


have Chose to dwell in well built Cities, affected 
Palaces & { } Structures Splended Apparel real 
while bass Nations of others who were found being {___} 
chose to lived only in Tents or {___} & some raither 


placed nor Sow'd nor affect any one pair of what is 
called polite and so in every custom & manner that can 
be named which is not essential to life noless than as 
if they were of different species of Creature. Also in 
respect to divine Worship tho' in Cicero's Age & that of 
Maximus Tyreis is was believed there was not a Nation in 
the world who acknowledged not a Deity & tis certain 
there ar xceeding few now, if it be true that there 
are any. Yet their methods of Worship & their Notions of 
religious performances have been inconceivabley various 
& many of them most absurd & ridiculous. To mention only 
of those two again Homer & Hesiod the two oldest Writers 
we have excepting the Scriptures can any thing be more 
monstrous than what they have delivered concerning their 
Gods, Yet in points of Justice in their Notions of 
Rights & wrong the Offices of humanity the Rights of 
Hospitality It is evident the judged & wrote as clearly 
& justly as any others. they even told the most 
detestable stories the most abominable Art of their 
Divinities, and yet they had clear notions of the true 
worship Suitable to a Divine Being. Hesiod tho' he tells 
us of Jupiters Acts in his Theogonia yet he directs 
e!zdmnilez * a*qanavZoisi qeoi~si Agé&nw~z kz kaqarw~z to 
perform sacred rites to them with Chastity or rather 
holiness and purity And Homer, who much more defames 
them yet sayes of them Ou* mznV CeZlsr e!zga qeovz 
macarez filevgsi Odsy 221 a*llaV diczw tivgsi cz a!lisima 
e!zg* a*nqrwvpwn The Gods love not unrelgeous actions 
but honour Justice & the pious or good works of Men & 
every where shews the power and dominion of Justice 
insomuch that so able a judge as Horace prefere'd his 
Poems on that Author to the Writing of the most famous 
of the Stoics who were the most rigid professors fo 
Strict Virtue. 

Now can we from these Instances avoid 
concluding that Since while the diductions from Reason 
only have been in all ages so exceedingly various in 


directing men in that manner of Life send in the Worships 
of their Ode Supposed Divinities yet their Notions of 
Justice and all the Social Virtues have been constantly & 
invariabley the same Can we say avoid coulading that this 
can proceed from nothing less than a Principle 
universally fix'd in all mankind & which as unerringly 
ents & displayes it self as an appetite for food, the 
Storage or natural affection of Parents for their 
Children & such like, to dispute which would be an 
Attempt that a Pyrrho or any of his followers would have 
reason to be ashamed of. 

To argue that Men when they come to the use of Reason 
collect this by Inferences from the necessity of it, is 
equally just with Lucretius's account (from his Mas 
Epicurdi) of the Original of the World from Chance only. 
for if we thorowly examine the history of Mankind We 
shall find good cause to conclude that excepting in 
things of pure Speculation and matters that no way affect 
our Interest or the Conduct of our Lives there is not any 
one practical Rule universally agreed on to this day but 
such only as are grounded on Interiour Principles 
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From Locks Essay 


331 Moral Principales requir reasoning and discourse 
and some exercise of the Mind 
ibid it may Suffice that the Moral Rules are capable of 
Demonstration 
2 Theives find Justice amongst themselves necessary 
for the Convency 
3 Nature I confess has put into Man a desire of 
happiness + an aversion to misery these indeed are 
innate practical Principles which (as. . .) continue 
constantly to operate & influence all our Actions 
without ceasing. These may be observed in all person and 
all ages Steady & Universal. But these are inclinations 
of the Appetite to good not impressions of truth 
on the { }. I deny not that there are natural 
tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men and that 
from the very first instances of Sense and 

pception there are somethings that are gratefal & 
othes uswe come to them some things that they 
incline to & others that they fly. But this makes nothing 
for innate characters on the mind which are to be 


the Principles of Knowledge regulating our Practice -- 
As we do the others on the Will and Appetite which 
never cease to be the constant Springs and Motives 
of al our actions to which we perpetually feel them 
Strongly impelling us. 

6 That a great part of Mankind give testimony to the 
Law of Nature 

Ibid For God having by an inseparable connexion joyned 


virtue & public happiness together and made the 
practice thereof necesary to the preservation of Society 
& Visibly beneficial to all with whom the 
Virtuous man hath to do 

8 Conscience -- which is nothing else but our own 


opinion or Judgement of the moral 

Rectitude or Pravity of our own Actions 

9 Examples of allowed immoralities 

10 That there isScarce that Principle of Morality to 

be named, or rule of virtue to be thought (Except 

those only Excepted that are absolutely necessary to 

hold Society together) which is not some where or 

other Slighted and condemned by the the general fashion 
of the Societies of Men, governed by practical 

Opinions & rules of Living quite opposite to 

others 

+ 12 Parents preserve and Cherish your Children not 

innate 

10.21 13 Principles of Actions indeed there are lodged 

in Mens Appetites but these are so far from being innate 

Moral Principles, that if they were left their full 

Swing + they would carry men to the overturning of all 

Morality 

ib.ad fin And I think they equally forsake the Truth 

who running into the contrary extream either 
affirm an innate Law or deny that there is a Law 


knowable by the light of Nature i.e. without 
the help of positive Revelation 

14 adfor Against Predestination -- who cannot put 
morality and Mecharism together 

21 Peopl spouse contrary Principles and will sooner 


part with their Lives than with them 

B2c28 11 Tis no wonder that Esteem and Discredit Vertue 
& Vice should in a great measur very where 
correspond with the unchangeable Rule of Right andwrong 
which God hath established, there being nothing etc.-- 
And therefore Men with our renouncing all Sense and 
reason & their own Interest which they are constantly 
true to could not generally mistake in placing their 


commendation & blame on that side that really deserved it 
not. 


X Nay even those men whose practice was otherwise 
failed not to give their approbation right, 

few being depraved even in the corruption of Manners the 
trac boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought 
to be the Rule of virtue and vice were pretty well 
preserved. 

_8 the divine Law whereby I mean that Law which God 
has Set to the actions of Men, whether 
promulgated to the by the light of Nature or the Voice of 
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To James Logan 
TUS] 


Having read the Chapter on Moral Good or Virtue, with all 
the Attention I am Capable of, amidst the many cares that 
Continually infest me, I shall, as the Author Condescends 
to desire, give my Opinion of it, and that with all 
Sincerity and Freedom, neither apprehending the 
Imputation of Flattery on the one hand, nor that of Ill 
Manners on the other. 

I think the Design - and the Management of it 
in the Main, good; a short Summary of the Chapter plac'd 
at the Beginning, and little Summaries of each Paragraph 
in the Margin being only necessary, and what will in my 
Opinion sufficiently remove any Disgust that the Authors 
dilate Manner of Writing may give to some Readers; And 
the whole is so curious and entertaining, that I know not 
where any thing can be spared. 

It seems to me that the Author is a little 
too severe upon Hobbes, whose Notion, I imagine, is 
somewhat nearer the Truth than that which makes the State 
of Nature a State of Love: But the Truth perhaps lies 
between both Extreams. 

I think what is being said upon Musick, might 
be enlarg'd to Advantage by showing that what principally 
makes a Tune agreeable, is the Conformity between its Air 
or Genius, and some Motion, Passion or Affection of the 
Mind, which the Tune imitates. 

I should have been glad to have seen the 
Virtues enumerated, distinguish'd, and the proper Ideas 
affix'd to each Name; which I have not yet seen, scarce 
two Authors agreeing therein, some annexing more, others 


fewer and different Ideas to the Same Name. But I think 
there is some Incorrectness of Sentiment in what the 
Author has said of Temperance concerning which I have 
not time to explain myself in writing [caetera desunt]. 


B Franklin 
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